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When the Dawes Reparation Pact was Signed by Representatives of the Allied 
Governments at the Foreign Office in London 


Representatives of Union Labor, Including American Federation of Labor and 
Railroad Brotherhoods, Pledge their Support to La Follette’s Third Party Movement 
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MENACE AND MEANING OF LA FOLLETTISM 


ATTACK UPON 


RE the bankers, and especially the 
trust company people, as stewards 
of the nation’s negotiable and fi- 
duciary wealth, alert to the menac- 

ing aspects of the forces of socialism and 
anarchy which have been released in this 
presidential campaign? Do _ they realize 
that the La Follette third party movement, 
stripped of its glamour and husks, stands 
revealed as the most daring and seditious 
attempt ever made in our political history 
to destroy the institution and rights of pri- 
vate property ? 

The “New Crusade,” as La Follette styles 
his hybrid movement, seeks to break down 
the fundamental laws of the land; to sub- 
stitute for enlightened American philoso- 
phies of life, liberty and government the 
revolutionary doctrines of Marxian socialism 
and of the Moscow Commune. It is a cun- 
ningly baited dragnet to make fish and fowl 
not only of all shades of radicals from “‘par- 
lor pinks” to flaming “‘red,”’ but also to lure 
misguided union labor and all those mal- 
contents with twisted minds and perverted 
motives of greed, envy and malice in their 
hearts. With the November decision draw- 
ing near it is nothing less than folly to dis- 
miss or minimize the sinister threat of La 
Follettism with glib assurances of either 
Republican or Democratic victory. 


INSTITUTION 


OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


There is but one supreme issue before the 
American voter today. It dwarfs all other 
differences on political and economic ques- 
tions that bear Republican or Democratic 
labels. It isa fight between those who stand 
for common sense in public administration, 
for the preservation of law and order, and 
those who would seize executive and legis- 
lative authority to destroy the guarantees 
and the very structure of our constitutional 
form of government. It is a conflict be- 
tween those who believe that every individ- 
ual is entitled to the rightful fruits of his 
own industry, thrift and integrity as against 
those who would prostitute the judicial and 
the taxing power to confiscate property, 
invalidate covenants of ownership and in- 
stitute a reign of systematic and legalized 
piracy. 

There is a deliberate purpose, which con- 
cerns particularly trust. companies and 
banks as fiduciaries, back of La Follette’s 
proposals, such as “scrapping” the Consti- 
tution, subjecting decisions of the Supreme 
Court to the whim of legislative veto, abol- 
ishing injunctions in labor disputes, increase 
of inheritance or estate taxes, government 
ownership of railroads, extension of the ini- 
tiative and referendum, etc. The Czars of 
Russia never dreamed such dreams of politi- 
cal dominion and power as float through 
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the brain of Robert La Follette. He is out 
to stalk and exterminate those hideous mon- 
sters called ‘‘Moneyed Interests,” “Capi- 
talism,”’ and “‘Monopolies,”’ which thrive 
only in the phantasy of his own fanatical 
mind as things of secret haunts, spinning 
invisible webs that enslave millions in cruel 
bondage. He would sally forth like a glori- 
fied Robin Hood to divest the rich of their 
treasures, to raze the citadels of wealth and 
exact tribute from inheritances in order 
that his followers might live in a Paradise 
of plenty and idleness. 

It is not necessary for La Follette to gain 
the White House to achieve his destructive 
ambitions. With union labor throwing off 
its disguise and making common cause for 
the first time with Socialists and every breed 
of radical, there is grave danger that the 
third party may secure sufficient votes to 
prevent either Coolidge or Davis from se- 
curing the votes in the Electoral College 
necessary to a choice. It is revolting to 


consider the possible consequences if the 
decision should be thrown into Congress 
and the hands cf the Progressive bloc. 


2, ? °, 
“? ~ —~ 


ELECTION FORECAST 

BT is true that the Maine gubernatorial 
election, and many other pre-election 
returns, indicate that the Coolidge and 
Dawes ticket is gaining strength daily; that 
in contrast to apparent Republican unity the 
Democratic party is divided in council and 
strategy and that La Follette is expected 
to draw more heavily from normal Demo- 
cratic than Republican strength. It is very 
likely that the dread possibility of having a 
fanatic like La Follette in the Presidential 


chair will so exercise the sober judgment 


and the conscience of American people, as 
well as the “slacker citizenship,” as to give 
an overwhelming endorsement to the Cool- 
idge character and policies. The fact re- 
mains, however,-that the La Follette fol- 
lowing must be regarded as an unknown 
quantity until election day. It remains to 
be seen how many of the 4,500,000 members 
of the American Federation of Labor will 
follow the call of Samuel Gompers and 
their errant leaders. Never before has union 
labor, including the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
cast aside its mask so openly to pledge forces 
with Socialism, with radical groups and the 
disaffected elements in our population. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL ELECTIONS 


SIDE from the very remote possi- 
bility of La Follette’s election, the 
most immediate and serious aspect of 

the third party movement is that it may not 
only continue but strengthen the balance of 
power which the Progressive legislative 
bloc wielded in the last two sessions of Con- 
gress. La Follette probably reasons that if 
he cannot rule from the White House he 
will be content to dictate or, at least, ob- 
struct the course of legislation in Congress. 
The record of the last session in connection 
with the tax revision bill, agricultural and 
other méasures only too plainly reveals how 
impotent the two major parties have be- 
come in the subtle hands of the “Progres- 
sive’ minority. He may not succeed in 
forcing Congress to pass his vicious bills 
for undermining constitutional and judicial 
integrity, but he can prevent much needed 
tax reform and other constructive meas- 
ures. 

A Coolidge victory with a dominant Pro- 
gressive bloc in both houses of Congress will 
mean but an empty Republican triumph. 
The people must therefore put an end to 
the sectionalism and selfishness which have 
made Congress less and less representative 
of the real will of the people. Whether it 
is Coolidge or Davis in the Executive Man- 
sion, there must be enough votes in Con- 
gress to sustain administrative policies and 
nullify the balance of power which has been 
so successfully wielded by La Follette and 
his adherents. 

Now that union labor has unfurled the 
red flag, the executive authority should re- 
ceive the necessary backing to curb the 
despotism of professional leaders who have 
revealed themselves as traitors to the coun- 
try as well as the laboring interests they 
profess to serve. There must be coordina- 
tion between the executive and legislative 
branches to uphold the constitutional po- 
tency of the Supreme Court, to grant re- 
lief to railroads, to guard the Federal Re- 
serve system against disintegration, to fos- 
ter industrial and agricultural prosperity 
by measures which will not violate economic 
laws, to vindicate international policies that 
will enable this country to serve European 
reconstruction most effectively without in- 
volving us in entangling alliances. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


IHE broader significance which at- 
I | taches to the fiftieth anniversary or 


golden jubilee convention which the 
American Bankers Association is celebrat- 
ing this year in Chicago must be attributed 
to the influence which this organization has 
exerted upon the economic as well as finan- 
cial and banking development of this na- 
tion, particularly as relates to the shaping 
of sound, monetary and credit standards. 
It has served for the past half century as 
the medium through which the best judg- 
ment of America’s leading bankers has been 
concentrated and directed in times of afflu- 
ence as well as national crisis. That influ- 
ence cannot be measured by the volume of 
banking wealth in the custody of our banks 
and trust companies. It can be better ap- 


praised in the refinement of banking service 
as applied to public and national welfare, 
the stimulation of thrift, the high concep- 
tion of trusteeship involved in handling 
credit and negotiable 


untold billions of 


GaTEes W. McGarran 


Chairman of the Board, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York, who has been chosen Director of the new 
German Bank provided under the Dawes plan 
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wealth and perhaps most of all in arresting 
dangerous and ill-advised legislation and 
fostering constructive measures in Congress 
and state legislative chambers. 

When the American Bankers Association 
made its first feeble cry of infancy in 1875 
in New York City in the presence of seven- 
teen godfathers responding to the call of 
James T. Howenstein of St. Louis, there 
were only 2,000 national banks in this 
country with resources of $1,869,000,000. 
Today, including the great army of indi- 
vidual national and state banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks, the number of 
banking institutions in the country runs 
about 30,000 with resources amounting 
to the inconceivable sum of over $55,000,- 
000,000. Up to the outbreak of the Great 
War these resources were hardly 25 billions, 
indicating the great development in bank- 
ing within the past ten years which must 
be charged to the convulsions and fortui- 
tous conditions wrought by the last world 
conflict. 

Space precludes the recital of the mani- 
fold activities and the achievements of the 


OweEN D. Youne 


Who has* been appointed Agent-General for Reparations 
payments, the most responsible office created under the 
Dawes Plan 
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Arrerican Bankers Association during the 
past half century. There have been times 
when tke potential usefulness of the or- 
ganization has been befogged by too much 
petty politics. But, in the main, the men 
who have guided the destinies of the or- 
ganization have been animated by a high 
sense of responsibility and public duty. 
In the formulation of the gold standard 
policy, the creation of the Federal Reserve 
system and the building up of a vast struc- 
ture of protective and supervisory state 
laws, the Association has rendered inesti- 
mable service, not alone to the business or 
profession of banking, but to the nation. 
Through its Public Relations, Public Edu- 
cation, Economic Policy, Agricultural, Com- 
merce and Marine commissions the A. B. A. 
has given voice to the broader potentialities 
and ideals of banking service. Through its 
divisions and executive departments the 
standards of banking practice and methods 
of operation have been steadily improved 
in keeping with modern demands and new 
opportunities. 

We are living in times fraught with grave 
danger to American forms of government 
and conceptions of social equality. The 
challenge is clear to those who guard the 
nation’s wealth and the sacred rights of 
property. As the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation crosses the half-century mark it is 
confronted with greater responsibilities and 
opportunities for national service. Judging 
from the past the A. B. A. will not fail to 
respond. 

eo ¢ 


ABOLISHING FEDERAL 
ESTATES TAX 


ESOLUTIONS were adopted at the 
Ri recent Conference on Inheritance and 

Estate Taxation in St. Louis and ap- 
proved by the National Tax Association 
urging that the Federal government relin- 
quish the field of estate taxation and that 
the taxing authorities of the various states 
unite in securing uniform and equitable 
legislation to afford relief from multiple and 
confiscatory inheritance tax laws, particu- 
larly those applying to taxation of estates 
of non-resident decedents. The conference 
developed the need for early and sweeping 
revision of the entire base of federal and 
state taxation of estates and inheritances 


and approved the recommendations made 
by President Coolidge for cooperative effort 
in this direction between federal and state 
officials. Plans were laid for bringing about 
a conclave of taxing officials of the various 
states to be held early in 1925. Approval 
was also given the New Hampshire flat rate 
plan of taxing personal property of non- 
resident decedent. 

A number of representatives from trust 
companies attended the St. Louis confer- 
ence and advocated amendments enumer- 
ated in the suggested ‘fiduciaries platform 
for tax revision” published in the July, 1924, 
issue of Trust CompANIES. Several speak- 
ers emphasized the advisability of more 
concerted effort on the part of, corporate 
fiduciaries in order that the burdens and 
problems in the administration and settle- 
ment of estates may receive proper con- 
sideration from the proposed conference of 
federal and state tax officials. 

Of special interest to trust companies and 
banks as fiduciaries was the recent appoint- 
ment and organization of the new Board of 
Tax Appeals created under the Revenue Act 
of 1924. Regulations to govern appeal by 
executors have also been published. The 
Board is limited to appellate jurisdiction in 
assessment cases only, and through an or- 
ganic defect in the act has no jurisdiction in 
cases where the tax is paid and claim for 
refund was filed. Apart from this and 
other limitations imposed upon the Board, 
its creation marks an important step for- 
ward in national tax administration. 

From a review of the published rules is- 
sued by the Board, which provide for formal 
petitions, answers, motions, briefs and 
notices, it is apparent that its procedure ap- 
proximates that of a court and departs from 
the flexibility which has characterized 
Treasury practice. The former Bureau 
Committee on Appeals and Review has been 
abolished, but the Bureau will continue to 
conduct hearings and conferences before 
sending out final notification of a proposed 
deficiency in tax, and under this procedure 
it is expected that a large majority of dis- 
puted cases will be settled without ever 
being appealed to the Board, which will be 
in the interest of general efficiency of tax 
collection. Summed up, the provisions re- 
lating to the Board enlarge the rights of the 
taxpayer and restrain the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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CONCORDANT EXERCISE OF 
TRUST FUNCTIONS 


FTER nearly ten years of litigation 
and conflicting interpretations the 

rights and conditions under which 
national banks are empowered to exercise 
trust business under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act, have 
been now clearly and conclusively defined. 
The basis has been established for peaceful 
and wholesome development of trust busi- 
ness on the part of both trust companies 
and national banks. In general, the trust 
companies conceded such rights and ex- 
tended the hand of fellowship when the 
United States Supreme Court declared in 
its decision of June 11, 1917, that Congress 
was within its constitutional prerogatives in 
bestowing trust powers upon national banks. 
The obstacles raised since then have been 
mainly due to conflicting interpretations 
by supreme courts of various states, hesi- 
tance on the part of probate courts in the 
absence of express enabling laws and efforts 
on the part of counsel for the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Attorney Generals of the 


Courtesy of New York Evening Post 


INAUGURATION OF DEFENSE 


STREET, 


Day CEREMONIES 


United States to read into the law the man- 
date that federal provisions and regula- 
tions are controlling as to manner in which 
fiduciary business shall be conducted by 
national banks. 

Out of the mass of federal and state court 
interpretations two major and guiding 
p~inciples of conduct have now been deter- 
mined. One is that “the state cannot lay 
hold of its general control of administration 
to deprive national banks of their power to 
compete that Congress is authorized to sus- 
tain.” This rule was laid down in the recent 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in sustaining the appeal of the Burns Na- 
tional Bank of Missouri. The second major 
conclusion is that state laws and interpre- 
tations must govern national banks as well 
as trust companies in the exercise of func- 
tions involving descent, distribution and 
conveyance of property. The United 
States Supreme Court recognized in the 
first decision in the Michigan case as well 
as in the recent Missouri appeal that there 
can be no dual and conflicting federal and 
state regulations. Sound and safe adminis- 


AT THE SuUB-TREASURY BUILDING IN WALL 


NEW YORK 
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tration of trusts demands harmonious and 
concordant exercise of national and state 
power. Where regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board contravene the regulations 
to which trust companies are subject, the 
federal provisions must yield or dual control 
and confusion result. Supervision over 
devolution, distribution and fiduciary ad- 
ministration of property is a sovereign right 
of the state and failure to recognize that 
constitutional distinction can only militate 
against the successful development of trust 
functions by national banks. 

Any attempt on the part of state authori- 
ties to deny trust powers to a national bank 
because of a lack of express permissive legis- 
lation and where trust companies compete 
with national banks, cannot be maintained 
in the light of the latest decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Mis- 
souri case. That this is true is shown by 


the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island in reversing its previous find- 
ing and conceding to the Aquidneck Na- 
tional Bank the right to compel the state 
treasurer to accept bonds as security for the 
performance of fiduciary obligations. 

The September issue of the Federal Re- 


serve Bulletin contains the revised regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board relating 
to trust powers of national banks. These 
regulations in the main comply with the 
spirit and letter of the provisions of Section 
11 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act as 
amended in 1918, especially as regards the 
maintenance of separate departments, cus- 
tody of securities, segregation, investment, 
accounting, examination and conforming 
with state laws. 

In the interest of complete harmony and 
to obviate any further possible litigation it 
is suggested that Congress be urged to 
rescind the provision which reads: 


“Funds deposited or held in trust by the 
bank awaiting investment shall be carried in a 
separate account and shall not be used by the 
bank in the conduct of its business unless it 
shall first set aside in the trust department 
United States bonds or other securities ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board.” 

This provision, which allows national 
banks to ttansfer trust funds awaiting in- 
vestment, to the commercial department 
upon deposit of approved securities, is con- 
trary to the laws which prevail in most 


states and which require complete segrega- 
tion. It is regarded as an inviolable prin- 
ciple of sound trust administration that a 
trust company shall not employ trust funds 
in any other department. Diversion of 
trust funds to the commercial or any other 
department not only violates the tenets of 
sound trusteeship but involves disadvan- 
tages compared to which the profits arising 
from the use of such trust funds are negli- 
gible. 
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EDUCATIONAL COURSES ON 
TRUST ACCOUNTING 


PON the advice and with the co- 
operation of the Corporate Fiducia- 
ries Association of Chicago the North- 
western University has established a special 
course in Fiduciary Accounting in its School 
of Commerce. This step is one that de- 
serves to be emulated by universities 
throughout the country. The scope and 
details of trust department work lend them- 
selves readily to the formation of such edu- 
cational courses. Experience has also shown 
that most universities or colleges which 
maintain business, economic or commercial 
courses are very receptive to the idea of 
special courses on Fiduciary Accounting or 
Trust Administration when properly ap- 
proached by trust company officials. 
There are many young men in trust de- 
partments who find it a long and tedious 
process to obtain a broad view of the prin- 
ciples and fundamentals of trust work. The 
grind often dampens ambition and good: 
material goes to waste or remains inert be- 
cause of a lack of comprehension. 
» 2 
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DECISION ON ESTATE TAX 


RECENT decision of the United 

States Circuit Court of Appeals in 

Lynch vs. Congdon holds that in the 
application of the Federal Estate Tax upon 
property passing from a decedent to a sur- 
vivor the tax does not apply to property 
transactions or joint deposit accounts where 
possession of the property by survivor has 
been established prior to the time that the 
law has been in force. This decision follows 
the ruling laid down previously by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Schwab vs. Doyle, where a gift in contempla- 
tion of death was involved. 
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THE DAWES PLAN AND INVEST- 
MENT TRUSTS 


HE supposed facts of the working out 
si of the Dawes plan are being given 

considerable study by American in- 
vestors. It has been said that the rehabili- 
tation of the credit of the European powers 
will cause a heavy influx of foreign-made 
merchandise and a reduction of the premium 
now enjoyed by the American dollar. This 
readjustment will undoubtedly be slow, but 
its effect is expected to be beneficial to the 
world at large. It may have for a time an 
apparently adverse influence on American 
industry, but the eventual return to normal 
conditions will counterbalance any tem- 
porary depression. 

Several paths are open to American in- 
vestors by which they can take advantage 
of this situation. One of these is the in- 
vestment of our surplus in foreign securi- 
ties. Americans, as a rule, have little 
knowledge of foreign investment matters. 
To some extent the disastrous results of the 
Great War have been overemphasized, 
with the result that our investors do not 
look with favor on anything but foreign 
government bonds. 

Without doubt there are many attractive 
foreign railroad, industrial and public utility 
securities offering, at present prices, un- 
usual investment opportunities to Amer- 
ican investors. Apparently only the best 
informed bankers are in a position to recog- 
nize them, and as there would be consider- 
able business risk in undertaking the im- 
portation and sale of these issues to our 
investors, we are not likely to see them 
otfered here until European conditions are 
more settled and the best opportunities 
have been passed and lost. 

British investors for many years have 
been in a position to take advantage of situ- 
ations of this character. One of the chan- 
nels through which this is done is the In- 
vestment Trust. The holdings of these in- 
stitutions represent investments all over the 
world. Unfavorable conditions of one or 


two countries create depressed prices for 
the securities of their government obliga- 
tions and their industries, bonds and stocks. 
The British and Scottish Investment Trusts 
take advantage of these low prices, and 
with comparatively smaller risk have been 
able to hold them until the unfavorable con- 
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ditions have been corrected. Large profits 
are the natural result when the securities 
have returned to their proper value. 

A number of companies have been re- 
cently organized in this country and have 
been called by their sponsors, Investment 
Trusts, Bankers-Shares, and Trustee Share 
Companies. The attention of investors has 
been drawn to the supposed fact that the 
Bankers-Shares and Trustee Share Com- 
panies are similar to the well and favorably 
known. British and Scottish Investment 
Trusts. This, however, is not the case. 
With only one exception (a British type 
Investment Trust) these companies own 
only American securities, and with three 
exceptions own only the securities of one 
line of industry. This is in direct contrast 
to the holdings of the British and Scottish 
Investment Trusts, whose investments are 
international and interindustrial. A sec- 
ond difference is the restriction against 
substitution or changing the assets, as these 
so-called Bankers-Shares and Trustee Share 
companies forbid their directors or managers 
the right of disposing of any of the original 
purchases. The British and Scottish In- 
vestment Trust managers are permitted to 
buy and sell as they see fit, with few if any 
restrictions, except those requiring diversi- 
fication of investments. 

It is reported that to date there is but 
one truly British type Investment Trust 
operating in the United States. Its list of 
holdings represents practically every in- 
dustry and investments in some twenty 
different countries. Its operations have 
been successful so far, and the improvement 
in European conditions as the result of the 
working out of the Dawes plan should make 
its future activities increasingly profitable. 

More Investment Trusts of the British 
type, representing many millions of dollars 
of capital, will be of considerable assistance 
in securing for American investors the fu 
ture profits to be had by purchasing “voi 
foreign securities at this time. It might be 
considered dangerous for bond and stock 
buyers to enter the foreign industria‘ fie’ 
on their own initiative. The great diversi- 
fication of the Investment Trust, which 
mixes good domestic and foreign holdings, 
is a safeguard that could not be enjoyed 
by individual investors operating as inde- 
pendent buyers. 
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RISE OF COMMUNITY TRUST 
MOVEMENT 


N the May issue of Trust COMPANIES 
appeared a description of the arrange- 
ment between The New York Com- 
munity Trust and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of New York, whereby 
the proceeds of policies of life insurance 
were to be used for establishing a perma- 
nent fund in support of the Chamber’s 
commercial arbitration program. It is now 
announced that the first unit of these polli- 
cies—$100,000 worth—has been written 
and is in effect. The fund eventually will 
be from $350,000 to $400,000. 

These policies are being purchased from 
subscriptions made by various members of 
the Chamber who have had or may have oc- 
casion to avail themselves of the services 
of the Arbitration Committee, or who are 
interested in the development of its work. 
They are written upon the life of the Chair- 
man of the Arbitration Committee, Charles 
L. Bernheimer. The subscriptions are in 
the form of pledges to contribute ten annual 
installments. Each subscription pays the 


premium on a ten-payment policy which, 


with its accumulated dividends, assures 
at the end of ten years the creation of the 
principal desired, or at any time within 
that period in the event of the death of the 
insured. The bulk of the insurance so far 
written, it is understood, has come from sub- 
scriptions of moderate size, made by a con- 
siderable number of Chamber members. 
The largest contributions have been two 
ten-year pledges each approximating $2,000 
annually. 

This is the first time that a method simi- 
lar to the arrangement between The New 
York Community Trust and the Chamber 
has been devised and made effective. Its 
usefulness in this instance, and the benefits 
to follow its more general application, are ob- 
vious. For many years Mr. Bernheimer has 
headed the Arbitration Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He has seen that 
work develop from its beginnings and he 
has contributed generously of his own time 
and means. And he will continue to do so. 
But eventually a time must come when he 
cannot longer carry on. It is a sign of wis- 
dom and foresight on the part of Mr. Bern- 
heimer and the officers of the Chamber of 
Commerce that they are looking forward 
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to that time and anticipating its coming so 
that it will find the work of arbitration suf- 
ficiently and permanently financed to per- 
mit its continuance and its development 
through the future. 


An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
a man; but too frequently both the insti- 
tution and the shadow disappear or shrivel 
with the passing of the individual who orig- 
inally was responsible for them. In this 
case while the person who has been instru- 
mental in the development of the arbitration 
program of the Chamber is still in his vigor, 
the plans are being formulated and financed 
for the post-mortem conduct of his work 
with adequate support from the Community 
Trust in fifty, a hundred or two hundred 
years. The same principle should have a 
similarly strong appeal to multitudes of 
men who are active in philanthropic enter- 
prises, who have seen the neglect that may 
arise with the coming of generations who 
“knew not Joseph,” and who desire to have 
the work which claims their present interest 
continued beyond their own lifetime. 


Other recent announcements attest to 
the growing public interest and confidence 
in Community Trust operations. The Sea- 
board National Bank has been named as 
trustee of part of prospective death benefits 
from an accident insurance policy to con- 
stitute a trust fund for “The Hundred 
Neediest Cases,’ a campaign sponsored 
annually by the New York Times, and for 
the “Fresh Air Fund” established by the 
New York Herald Tribune. Provision is 
made for payment of income upon the direc- 
tion of the Distribution Committee of The 
New York Community Trust. Another 
sum of money has been left in trust with 
one of the trust companies cooperating 
with the Community Trust with provision 
that the income is to be used for paying 
certain rewards in one of the public schools 
of the city. Another fund placed with a 
trustee of the Community Trust is left 
in furthering the exhibition in America of 
art material produced by students of the 
Vienna School of Arts and Crafts. An- 
nouncements are also forthcoming of nu- 
merous wills drawn or in preparation, where- 
in provision is made for leaving funds to be 
supervised by the Distribution Committees 
of the Community Trusts which are now 
established in upward of fifty cities. 
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RECIPROCAL FIDUCIARY LAW 


CONCERTED effort is to be made to 
secure reciprocal fiduciary laws which 

will authorize trust companies and 
national banks to qualify as executors and 
trustees where appointment as executor or 
under testamentary trust calls for the hold- 
ing of real estate or personal property in 
another state. A proposed act has been 
drawn up by Mr. Charles M. Rogerson of 
Boston which will be introduced at the next 
session of the Massachusetts legislature 
and which is to be submitted to the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association and various organizations 
of corporate fiduciaries as a basis for gen- 
eral enactment. The proposal follows the 
line of suggestions made in the August 
issue of Trust COMPANIES, in which at- 
tention was directed to the needless statu- 
tory restrictions relating to the handling of 
interstate trust business. 

The proposed reciprocal act relates spe- 
cifically to remedying those situations in 
which a person resident in the state in 
which a trust company or national bank is 


domiciled holds real estate or personal 


property in another state. Restrictions 
now imposed upon corporate fiduciaries bear 
quite as heavily upon domestic corpora- 
tions as upon the foreign corporations, with 
the result that much trust business goes to 
individuals that would be more efficiently 
administered by trust departments. 

The necessity of securing reciprocal trust 
laws of this kind has become obvious with 
the persistent and ill-advised tendency of 
state legislatures to impose additional re- 
strictive laws in the mistaken belief of pro- 
tecting domestic corporations and pro- 
hibiting foreign encroachment. The Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City has a committee which is investigating 
the subject and similar organizations in 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere 
are actively behind the movement to re- 
move barriers and to standardize inter- 
state fiduciary requirements. The act to 
be introduced in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature is sufficiently comprehensive in scope 
to provide the basis for similar enactment 
in other states, which either prohibit or handi- 
cap “foreign” corporations as fiduciaries. 


COMPANIES 


LIABILITY OF ESCROW 
DEPOSITARY 


N a recent decision, it is held that a 
| bank is liable for paying money held 
in escrow after notice of adverse 
claim. Escrows are regarded as a very 
simple form of contract and this often leads 
to a misconception with respect to the lia- 
bility of the escrow depositary. Such escrow 
depositary, it is true, is a mere stakeholder, 
but as such stakeholder he has no right 
to deviate the slightest from the instructions 
under which the deposit is held. When 
conflicting claims arise which are not clearly 
covered by the original instructions, it would 
seem a safer course to await litigation or to 
institute proceedings in equity. 

It appears that H. F. Grinn caused a de- 
posit of $1,750.00 to be made in the City 
National Bank of Dallas, Texas. This was 
10 per cent of the total consideration of 
$17,500.00 which was to be paid for an oil 
lease after an examination of the abstract 
of title was made. The money and the lease 
were to be held by the bank in escrow, the 
money to be paid to the seller of the lease 
if the title to the lease was pronounced good. 
Grinn was never furnished with an abstract 
of title to the lease and demanded back his 
$1,750.00. Another concern, known as the 
Allen-Stemmons Company, had entered the 
deal and claimed the $1,750.00. The bank, 
however, had treated the money as belong- 
ing to the seller of the lease. In this it had 
acted without authority and was therefore 
liable in damages to Grinn in the sum of 
$1,750.00, the amount of his deposit. 
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TRUST COMPANY RESOURCES 


OMPILATION of returns from vari- 
ous leading states shows that the re- 
sources of the trust companies of the 
United States, as of June 30, 1924, far 
exceeded all previous high records. For the 
first time in the history of trust companies 
in New York City, their deposits exceeded 
the $3,000,000,000 figure, representing an 
increase of $409,488,000 as compared with 
March 20, 1924. Resources in New York 
City aggregate $3,572,000,000, as compared 
with the previous high level of $3,194,000,- 
000 on March 20th of this year. 
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AMERICA’S STUPENDOUS BANK- 
ING POWER 


HE velocity with which America’s 
tremendous banking power continues 
to expand provides the strongest 
possible argument for diversion of surplus 
gold, idle credits and liquid wealth into 
foreign channels both as a means for eco- 
nomic revival in Europe and to render more 
secure and permanent this country’s pres- 
tige in world finance and trade. As com- 
pared with 1913, one year before the out- 
break of the war, this nation’s banking 
power has developed amazingly from $25,- 
711,000,000 to $55,704,062,000, according 
to the compilation recently made by the 
secretary of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks which compre- 
hends all the banks in the United States 
under both federal and state control. 

To the extent that actual domestic pro- 
duction and consumption has failed to keep 
pace, this great expansion of commercial 
credit and negotiable banking wealth has 
served no other purpose than to be trans- 
lated into higher prices and values. Con- 
sidering that dollar exchange commands a 
premium practically in all marts of the world, 
it is obvious that the United States cannot 
measure up to its present possibilities with- 
out a pronounced change in foreign invest- 
ment attitude. When the billions added 
each year to aggregate banking resources 
mainly serve to sustain domestic costs, prices 
and wages which offset each other, there 
is little comfort to be derived from such 
impressive figures. 

According to the latest statistics of com- 
bined banking wealth, the total resources 
of all banks and trust companies in the Unit- 
ed States increased $2,010,000,000 as of 
March 31, 1924, compared with holdings 
on April 3, 1923. The aggregate of $55,- 
704,062,127 is therefore far in excess of any 
previous records. Of this total the state 
bank and trust companies reported $33,- 
641,174,127, an increase of $1,560,000,000 
for the year, while the national banks hold 
$22,062,888,000 resources, an increase of 
$450,000,000 for the year. In 1913 the 
nation’s banking power was divided as fol- 
lows: $14,675,243,000 held by state banks 
and trust companies, and $11,036,000,000 
held by national banks. 


On March 31, 1924, there was a total 
of 29.465 banks of which 21,350 were state 
banks and trust companies and 8,115 na- 
tional banks, and in round numbers a total 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$6,726,000,000, total deposits of $46,001,- 
000,000, and total resources of $55,704,- 
000,000. Total deposits of all banks were 
$1,951,000,000 above the previous high 
record of April 3, 1923. On March 31, 
1924, in round numbers, the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the state banks 
were $3,809,000,000, and of the national 
banks $2,916,000,000, showing the capital 
resources of the state banks to be over 30 
per cent in excess of the national banks. 
The deposits of the state banks were $28,- 
402,000,000, and of the national banks $17,- 
598,000,000, showing the deposits of the 
state banks 61 per cent in excess of the na- 
tional banks. Between April 3, 1923, and 
March 31, 1924, deposits of the state banks 
increased $1,389,000,000, and deposits of 
the national banks increased $562,000,000. 

The compilation further shows that New 
York banks and trust companies hold re- 
sources of $9,037,654,000, which is approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of the nation’s combined 
banking power. Massachusetts, with its 
heavy savings deposits, comes next with 
$2,918,560,842. Pennsylvania is third with 
resources of $2,693,103,766; Illinois fourth 
with $2,231,823,000; California fifth with 
$2,206,521 ,427; Ohio sixth with $1,760,593,- 
168; Michigan seventh with $1,222,900,821; 
New Jersey eighth with $1,114,825,060, the 
remaining states ranging below the billion 
mark to the lowest item of $21,849,124, re- 
ported for New Mexico. In point of num- 
ber the state banks and trust companies 
increased from 21,028 in June, 1919, to 
21,350 on March 31, 1924, and the national 
banks increased during the same period 
from 7,785 to 8,115. While state banking 
resources are 52 per cent in excess of those 
of national banks, the latter have more than 
maintained their relative growth in number 
and volume of resources. 

od > 

At the recent annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America 
held in Cleveland, it was voted to establish 
a fund of $250,000 to be used for a national 
publicity campaign in the interests of sound 
investment development. 
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Symposium on 


i WHAT THE DAWES REPARATIONS PLAN 
MEANS TO AMERICAN TRADE AND 
FINANCE 


; VIEWS OF LEADING BANKERS RELATIVE TO FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
4 AND PARTICIPATION IN GERMAN LOAN 
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Reparation Plan depends very largely upon active enlistment of American capital and 
administrative cooperation. France has already removed customs barriers and instituted 
economic evacuation in the Ruhr. Germany has made initial payments of $20,000,000 
gold marks each. Nevertheless, it is very essential that the broader economic and com- 
mercial dspects as well as the guarantees embodied in the recent London accord, should 
be clearly understood by investment and financial intercsts in this country. Underwriting 
of one-half of the projected $200,000,000 German loan by important American international 
banking firms will doubtless be accepted as the best kind of assurance that questions of 
security, payment and possible defauit have been carefully worked out. It is also evi- 
dence of good faith that Owen D. Young has been appointed Agent General of Repara- 
; tions; that Gates W. MceGarrah has been selected for the board of the new German Bank 
; and that American interests will be adequately represented on the Reparations Commis- 
5 sion, 

Herewith are presented the views of a number of leading American bankers who 
have recently returned from Europe. They are unanimous in the conclusion that the 
manner and extent to which our own trade and prosperity will be influenced by the suc- 
cess of the Reparations pact depend chiefly upon the efficient employment of our exces- 
sive supplies of gold, capital and credit. Notwithstanding the experimental features and 
political exigencies involved the conviction is that Europe has entered upon a new era 
of recovery and that earnest American participation will spell stabilization and commen- 
surate rewards. ) 


: (Epitor’s Note: Jt is the prevailing belief that successful operation of the Dawes 
4 
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‘DAWES PLAN HOLDS OUT ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES 
FOR AMERICA 


ALVIN W. KRECH 
Chairman of the Board, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
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The Dawes plan—and whenever one thinks nomic confidence among his customers. Such 














j of this magnificent piece of logic and com-_ restoration is essential toward the reestab- 
: mon sense one should have this in mind— lishment of a normal consumption demand 
has primarily the aim to make it possible for from countries which since the great war 
Germany to give satisfaction to her credit- have practically been economic invalids. 
4 ors. The scheme is not one-sided, it takes The Dawes scheme will also warrant our 
: as much into consideration the interests of taking into consideration Europe’s demands 
i the creditors as the interests of the debtor; for capital. I know that the mere mention- 
i it recognizes the principle that a debtor can ing of our financial aid to Europe suffices to 
j only acquit himself of his obligation if he let loose the shallow drivel of a crowd of 
can maintain himself as a going concern. self-appointed defenders of the people who 


Now, America is vitally interested in see- have fashioned the bogy of international 
ing both creditors and debtor come to a sat- finance. But it is thanks to international 
isfactory arrangement. The American pro- finance that our producers of wheat, cotton, 

5 ducer to the extent that he is dependent upon’ oil, and copper are able to sell their goods 
foreign markets is vitally interested in any in foreign markets, and the American people 
settlement which restores financial and eco- will know how to release their financial re- 
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serves and use their investment possibilities 
in order to strengthen the buying capacity of 
Europe, on condition, it goes without saying, 
that the signatories of the London agree- 
ment live up to their pledges. 

But besides the economic advantages which 
the Dawes plan holds out for America, its 
moral significance to this country cannot be 
overemphasized. America must break away 
from her moral isolation, now that she is 
‘alled upon to lend her name and her actual 
efforts to a plan, which, if honestly adhered 
to, will prove to be the chart of the world’s 
economic salvation. But a few years ago, I 
wrote regretfully that America was contented 


ASSURING PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS IN PROPOSED 
GERMAN LOAN 







(with regard to European economic affairs) 
to occupy a seat in the distinguished guests’ 
gallery. Later, I greeted with enthusiasm 
Mr. Hughes’ New Haven speech, and I am 
glad that I rightly foresaw then that the 
Secretary’s suggestions would ultimately 
bring forth the instrument of Europe’s eco- 
nomic pacification. If the London agreement 
based upon the principles laid down in the 
Dawes plan is earried out with an honest 
effort and in good faith by all parties to that 
contract, much will have been done towards 
substituting justice and mutual confidence 
for hatred, jealousy and distrust. 





FRED I. KENT 


Vice-President Bankers Trust Company of New York, and Chairman of the Commerce and 





The German loan provided for in the 
Dawes Plan may prove to be the vital factor 
in the whole situation. This loan, in the 
opinion of the Experts Committee, is neces- 
sary to enable Germany to continue payments 
in kind to the Allies—payments which it is 
believed that they should receive during the 
moratorium period—and also to enable the 
Bank of Issue to assume immediately a 
strong position in the carrying on of German 
trade. If this loan is offered in America, it 
can be considered good, for it will never be 
issued until American international bankers 
are satisfied with its provisions and have 
good reason to believe that it is sound. This 
will mean that in their opinion the Dawes 
Plan has been made operative under circum- 
stances which will insure its success, that 
satisfactory arrangements have been made 
as to the withdrawal of France and Bel- 
gium from the Ruhr, and that peace is as- 
sured in so far as such an accomplishment 
is possible. 
~ Ever since the Treaty of Versailles, a bit- 
ter controversy has been waged as to the 
ability of Germany to make payments to the 
Allies in their exchanges and as to the 
effect that such payments would have upon 
those receiving them, provided it proved to 
be possible for Germany. to transfer large 
sums. Not only have differences of opinion 
over these phases of the reparations question 
created additional friction between the Allies 
and Germany, but they have been discussed 
by economists from various points of view. 

How German payments in foreign ex- 





Marine Commission of the American Bankers Association 
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changes were to be accomplished was one of 
the problems that the Experts Committee 
had to solve before it could develop a plan 
that could possibly be effective. The method 
adopted, however, is one which carries with 
it certainty of success, as it is based upon 
the transfer of funds from Germany to the 
allied nations from such foreign exchanges 
as are actually available in Germany from 
time to time as transfers are made, instead 
of being based on estimates that may or may 
not be found to be correct when the time of 
transfer arrives. Under the plan, the Ger- 
man government is to pay the Allies in gold 
marks, which are to be deposited for account 
of the agent for reparation payments in the 
German Bank of Issue. Transfers from such 
deposits are to be made from time to time 
as foreign exchange is available, and as 
such transfers will not in the judgment of 
those in control who represent the Allies up- 
set the foreign exchanges nor develop any 
unfortunate economic situation that might 


interfere with the trade and commerce of 
the world. 


Additional protection to all countries con- 
eerhed is afforded in the provisions of the 
plan which require that after a balance of 
two billion gold marks has been accumulated 
to the credit of the agent for reparation pay- 
ments in Germany (which it may have been 
impossible or inadvisable to transfer to the 
Allies), such further sums as may be re- 
ceived up to a total of five billion gold marks 
must be invested in Germany in securities 
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or loans; and further that reparation pay- 
ments by Germany shall be stopped when the 
bank balance and investments together equal 
five billion gold marks unless in the opinion 
of the representatives of the Allies, Germany 
has deliberately acted to prevent the crea- 
tion of foreign exchange for German account 
in order to prevent the Allies from receiving 
reparations. 

While it must be admitted that the plan is 


ACCEPTANCE OF DAWES PLAN A CHART FOR WORLD- 
WIDE ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
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only a first step toward European reconstruc- 
tion, yet it is the crucial one upon which the 
success of others that must follow will de- 
pend. If the Dawes Plan is put into success- 


ful operation and the transactions under it 
are carried out intelligently, as the machin- 
ery which has been built up to take care of 
them would seem to warrant the expecta- 
tion, we should soon find that we are living 
in a different sort of world. 






Chairman of the Board of International Acceptance Bank, Inc., New York 


The outstanding effect of the acceptance 
of the Dawes report is that the reparations 
question has now been taken out of the grip 
of partisan politicians and placed in the 
hands of non-partisan judicial experts, act- 
ing from a purely economic point of view. 
The cancer that threatened Europe's very 
existence has thus been removed. 

The most hopeful, the most momentous 
phase in this development is that it signifies 
the ascendency, not as an empty theory but 
in practical application, of the principle of 
arbitration as against the gospel of “might is 
right.” I believe that there is sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant the hope that in the strik- 
ing victory of this principle of arbitration 
we see only the auspicious beginning of its 
triumphal march through the Old World and 
the New. That is the most constructive, the 
most encouraging development since 1914, 
giving us faith and cheer, in spite of the sad 
and humiliating thought of the unspeakable 
misery which mankind had to wade through 
before it grew wise enough to be willing to 
adopt a course so pitifully obvious as the 
only one liable to bring enduring happiness 
and peace. 

There can be no doubt of the successful 
flotation of the German loan if offered at the 
right moment, with the proper backing and 
the proper background. The loan requires 
an annual service for interest and amortiza- 
tion of no more than about $20,000,000— 
Which is a mere fraction of the fixed charges 
of our large industrial or railroad corpora- 
tions. If we consider that this annuity is 
secured by the first lien on 65,000,000 people 
of one of the most industrious countries, it 





is difficult to conceive of any better security, 
provided, of course, that the people are cer- 
tain to be left undisturbed in their work. As 
to that, the arbitration provisions of the 
Dawes report offer guarantees, 
when once the Ruhr districts have been evac- 
uated. M. Herriot’s good faith and sincerity 
in that respect are not doubted anywhere in 
Europe, but the sooner this evacuation is 
carried out, and the more unequivocal and 
binding France’s assurances in this regard, 
the better for the prospects of the loan and 
the progress of the entire world. 


adequate 


I saw most of the leading bankers in Lon- 
don recently, and they were quite clear in 
their views that while temporarily certain 
British industries might be adversely affected 
by a revival of German industry, such as 
might follow the successful launching of the 
German loan, the ultimate consequences to 
be expected from Germany's economic and 
financial resuscitation, namely, the rehabili- 
tation and stabilization of Europe, would 
prove of much vaster importance. The pri- 
mary need of the world is that of securing é 
stable basis for international dealings and 
to reconstruct currency systems. 


An increase of Germany’s power of pro- 
duction would, moreover, be accompanied by 
a growth in her purchasing power, and from 
that England is bound to profit both directly 
and indirectly. Moreover, I believe that 
German competition will not be as keen and 
as deadly aS many seem to anticipate. Ger- 
many is impoverished to a degree that will 
only be realized fully when the gold mark 
balance sheets will have been completed and 
give a true picture of her shrinkages. 
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INCREASED EUROPEAN CONSUMPTION WILL STIMULATE 
TRADE IN NON-COMPETITIVE AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The general impulse to the world to be 
had from a revival of hopes and confidence 
as the result of acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan is likely to expand our business in 
every respect. The recuperation of Europe 
will intensify competition in a great many 
industries, but parallel with this recupera- 
tion will grow an expansion of consumption. 
A recovery of Europe in volume of employ- 
ment means an immediate 
sumption and makes an increased demand 
for farm products. New encouragement will 
be given European merchants and banks and 
they will branch out into new markets that 
are neutral so far as they and we are con- 
cerned. A large part of our exports are not 
competitive as we have succeeded in man- 
ufacturing products with mass production 
and uniform standards. These industries 
ean hold their own under any competition. 

The immediate demand is for animal 
products, as distinguished from breadstuffs 


increase in con- 


when there is a revival of agricultural ex- 
ports, which will be the first liability of cur- 
rency and foreign exchange, and consequent 
withdrawal of capital in the United States 
seeking stability of exchange. There is a 
large amount of capital in the United States 
seeking refuge from European instability. 
This withdrawal of foreign capital would 
work to reduce the extent to which this 
country would be called upon for loans and 
credit after the Dawes Plan is working. This 
foreign capital would be attracted home by 
the prospect of better returns and stable ex- 
change would remove the need for gold de- 
posits in the United States as insurance 
against exchange fluctuations. Withdrawal 
of this capital would do no harm, but would 
in the long run strengthen the situation here 
because of the dangers of inflation from ex- 
gold. The effect of this withdrawal 
of capital would eventually be reflected in 
a rise of interest this 


cess 


rates in country. 


IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF INCREASED EUROPEAN 
PURCHASING POWER UPON AMERICAN TRADE 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President, The National City Bank of New York 


So far as the United States is concerned, 
it seems probable that the effective operation 
of the Dawes reparation plan and the re- 
vival of Germany will have a direct effect 
in increasing that country’s demands upon 
us for such raw materials as cotton and cop- 
per and probably for meats. Unquestionably 
competition will be sharper in the lines of 
manufacturing in which Germany is _ profi- 
cient, and the effect of sharp competition in 
world markets will be to lower industrial 
costs and prices. 

In one of the lines in which Germany is 
proficient, however, the manufacture of elec- 
trical equipment, the world demand is likely 
to be large enough to keep the capacity of 
all countries fully employed for years to 
come. In the long run, however, and when 


the readjustments required to restore the 


world’s equilibrium have been made, the re- 
covery of Germany unquestionably will be 
generally beneficial. Whatever disturbance 
there may be will result from the fact that 
new and strange conditions are created, and 
that readjustments are necessary. The ten- 
dency always is back to normal. 

‘It would be too much to say that provision 
has been made against all possible disagree- 
ments, and that everybody is going to be sat- 
isfied with the of the Dawes Plan. 
The plan is largely experimental, a scheme 
for an undertaking the like of which never 
was attempted before, but it has been before 
the world for more than four months, and 
nobody has been able to find any serious fault 
with it. There is, however, no precedent for 
the payment of such magnitude 
where the one way and no 


results 


sums of 
payments run 
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offsets are available. These payments are 
outside of trade, which has a natural ten- 
dency to settle itself. Over and above its 
regular foreign trade settlements, Germany 
must export goods or services to cover the 
obligations of this agreement. 

The whole question turns upon the degree 
of abnormality in the situation. It is the 
abnormal developments that disturb the in- 
dustrial balance. Are the offerings of the 
principal German industries—iron, steel, ma- 
chinery and the textiles—going to be greatly 








A great deal of public discussion has de- 
veloped regarding a very practical aspect of 
international banking relating particularly 
to loans to finance European reconstruction. 
In many quarters an idea seems to prevail 
that bankers can absorb loans of any magni- 
tude rather easily and that the primary 
function of the banker is to turn over funds 
when needed. The assumption is that he 
commands most of the world’s capital and 
ean direct its flow into any given channel. 
The international banker is an important 
factor in the business of mobilizing the new 
supplies of the world’s capital, but he is not 
the most important factor. The command- 
ing and compelling factor is the investor; 
the man or women who has produced a little 
more than he or she consumes and has saved 
a surplus. The investment banker is the 
middleman who renders what assistance he 
can in guiding the flow of savings into in- 
dustry and commerce. He owes a heavy re- 
sponsibility to the public and the confidence 
of the investor in the banker is an essential 
element in the process of enlisting new sav- 
ings in private enterprise or in government 
construction or reconstruction. The investor 
relies to a greater or less extent upon the 
bankers’ judgment and the latter’s opening 
is with many investors the most important 
influence in the selection of the investment. 
The firm with which I have the honor 
to be connected acted as syndicate managers 
for the Austrian and Japanese loan, and we 
made an effort recently to ascertain how 
these bonds were disposed of to the ultimate 
investor. Our inquiry was extended to 





TRUE FUNCTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL BANKER IN 
HANDLING RECONSTRUCTION ISSUES 


DWIGHT W. MORROW 
Of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 
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in excess of their offerings in the past, and 
if so what will be the effect upon those par- 
ticular industries in other countries, and 
what will other countries do about it? Also, 
what will the purchasing power created by 
these reparations payments be used for, and 
to what extent will such purchases provide 
employment for workmen who might be 
thrown out of employment in other indus- 
tries? Workmen do not change employments 
readily, but prosperity in one industry tends 
to make employment in other industries. 








twenty-three distributing houses and the 
facts furnish a quite respectable statistical 
basis for some conclusions. These distribut- 
ing houses were selected because of their 
representative character and are located in 
widely separate parts of the country. 

Now, what does this investigation indi- 
cate? For one thing it seems to me to dis- 
pose of the idea that offerings of bonds today 
are taken by wealthy individuals or large 
institutions. It shows on the contrary that 
bonds are being bought by large numbers of 
persons of moderate means. The 23 houses 
had 2,975 customers who bought Austrian 
bonds. The average investment of these cus- 
tomers was $2,980. Extending the figures to 
the entire $25,000,000 of Austrian bonds that 
were offered in this country, it would seem 
fair to assume that those bonds were taken 
by about 9,000 American investors. The 23 
houses had 8,212 customers who bought Japa- 
nese bonds. The average investment of these 
customers was $3,660. These figures indicate 
that the $150,000,000 loan to Japan was pur- 
chased by approximately 44,000 investors. 

A great deal of criticism is directed to fi- 
nancial houses. Some of it may be justified. 
Much of it certainly is unjustified. The one 
thing, however, that should sustain an in- 
vestment banker in the important function 
that he performs for society is the confidence 
that the investors have in him. Safety of 
the investor’s principal and interest must 
come first. That is the foundation on which 
the investment bankers’ business is built. To 
desert it is to face disaster and betray a 
trust. 























The agreements reached at the London 
conference concerning the application of the 
Dawes Plan to the reparation and related 
problems give promise of great advances in 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe. The 
necessary parliamentary ratification of the 
agreements is expected. The coordinated 
proposals of the First Committee of Experts 
presented to the Reparations Commission in 
April for effecting the industrial and fiscal 
adjustments necessary for the collection and 










transfer of reparation money or its equiva- 
lent in goods have been approved. The early 






functioning of the new plan is provided for. 

An important feature of the settlement is 
the provision for an international loan of 
approximately $200,000,000 to Germany, 
probably one-half of which will be offered to 
American investors. But the contemplated 
participation in the loan does not represent 
the most vital interest of Americans in these 
new developments. The necessary readjust- 
ments of trade between the several countries 
directly involved in the transfer of repara- 
tion payments must affect our commerce 
with these and with other countries as well. 
Banking and credit conditions also in this 
country must sooner or later be influenced 
by the financial aspects of the economic re- 
covery abroad which is anticipated. 





































































It is impossible to foresee precisely the 
nature and the extent of these effects. In- 
tensified competition with certain branches 
of American industry and growing markets 




























for the products of other branches may be 






















When I left Europe the London con- 
ference had come to a close and the 
general situation was more hopeful than 
it had been for some time past. Al- 
though fundamentally the European prob- 






















PROBABLE EFFECTS OF LONDON AGREEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NO GENUINE AMERICAN PROSPERITY POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS 


LUCIUS TETER 


President Chicago Trust Company and Vice-President of Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association 





expected. An increasing foreign demand for 
American capital investments will probably 
play an important part in the vast readjust- 
ments which the effective functioning of the 
new machinery will involve. In some quar- 
ters the apparent menace to domestic inter- 
ests and in others the new or revived oppor- 
tunity for service and for profitable employ- 
ment of our resources is emphasized. Un- 
doubtedly the ultimate net result of the re- 
conditioning of European industry and trade, 
however, will be on the whole beneficial to 
our own. 

The gratification everywhere expressed in 
consequence of the successful outcome of the 
London conference should not be permitted 
to obscure the problems which still remain 
to be solved. For the successful application 
of any plan of reparation payments there 
must be a large measure of freedom for in- 
ternational exchange of commodities. Im- 
portant revisions of existing trade barriers 
may be called for. Many difficult fiscal and 
currency reforms must be effected before 
general economic stability is restored. What 
is really a beginning should not be mistaken 
for a conclusion. At best the work of re- 
storing a normal economic order out of the 
existing disturbed conditions will be the 
work of years. 

The continuing sympathetic cooperation of 
America with Europe will be necessary, and 
not only in the preservation of general peace 
but in material rewards as well will there 
be abiding compensation 











lem remains an economic one the factors 
which chiefly determined sentiment, while I 
was in Europe were political, and therefore, 
it is not easy to make predictions regarding 
the future. It seemed, however, to be a 
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fact that England, France and Germany, 
were nearer a real understanding than at 
any time since the armistice. The impor- 
tance of this to us cannot easily be over- 
estimated for it must be clear to everyone 
that no real prosperity is possible in our 
country when other leading nations are un- 
settled. While rejoicing in the important 
part taken by General Dawes and other 
Americans in bringing about the present for- 
tunate situation, all of us at home should 
realize more seriously our duty in respect 
to international affairs, and in this connec- 
tion I believe that a continuation of the con- 
servative government in the United States is 
most desirable at this time. 

While abroad I spent some time in Ger- 
many and the chief impression I received 





there was that the present governmental ré-. 







WHY AMERICAN CAPITAL AND CREDIT MUST BE 
DIRECTED INTO FOREIGN CHANNELS 


RUFUS S. TUCKER 


gime in Germany could and would continue. 
The spirit seemed to be that Germany was 
willing to make a sincere effort to carry ont 
whatever conditions might be imposed if 
those conditions were clearly defined. 

In regard to France it seems to me that 
the Prime Minister, M. Herriot, has recog- 
nized that the question of the Ruhr has be- 
come an international problem rather than 
a matter that concerns France and Germany 
alone. The French are supporting an enormous 
tax, amounting to nearly 25,000,000,000 francs 
yearly. Business men in France with whom 
I have talked expressed the opinion that 
with political agreement between European 
countries there would be a very great re- 
newal of business and a feeling of security 
which would properly attract money from 
the United States to Europe. 





Acting Chief, Finance and Investment Division, United States Department of Commerce 


Inasmuch as the United States is the 
chief creditor nation of the world with much 
surplus wealth and productive capacity be- 
yond domestic requirements it is obvious 
that the acceptance of the reparations plan 
in Europe will have considerable effect on 
our foreign trade. American manufacturers 
are going to meet with severe competition 
in the sale of goods of which the value is 
derived mainly from labor, not only in for- 
eign markets, but even at home. In the 
case of goods made of materials not found 
in Germany, competition will not be so 
severe as the exchange rates will operate 
against Germany when importing the raw 
materials. In the case of many agricultural 
and mineral products there will be no in- 
creased competition. 

One way of meeting German competition 
will be for Americans to lend money to 
poorer nations, especially in Latin America 
and the Far East, in order that they may 
purchase American products. Whether the 
loans are made to merchants or to govern- 
ments is of little importance, provided only 
the security is good. Even if it is not speci- 
fied that the proceeds of the loans shall be 
spent in the United States, the ultimate re- 
sult will be an increase in American exports 
for if the borrower uses his credits in the 
United States to purchase goods in other 


countries the sellers of those goods will nor- 
mally use the credits they receive to pur- 
chase goods from the United States. It is 
possible, however, that such credits may for 
a time be used to obtain gold instead of 
goods, since foreign countries need more 
gold to stabilize their currencies. 

Another effect of the reparations payments 
will be to increase the purchasing power of 
the Allied nations, both as a direct result 
of reparations payments and indirectly be- 
cause of the increased security in Europe. 

It is probable that this increased purchas- 
ing power will be used in part to purchase 
American products rather than German. The 
trade of the United States with the rest of 
the world will doubtless continue to expand 
—the reparations settlement will have a 
stimulating effect on it—but it is likely that 
imports will increase faster than exports, 
and, if Americans do not continue to invest 
capital abroad on a large scale, it is likely 
that the value of merchandise imported will 
in a few years come to exceed the value 
exported. This, however, is nothing to cause 
alarm; it is the normal situdtion for creditor 
nations, and has been true of Great Britain 
ever since 1850. 

German exchange as quoted in New York 
before the war was usually above par in 
June and July and comparatively high in 
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the other months up to and including Au- 
gust; it has usually been lowest in Novem- 
ber and December. The high quotations in 
June and July were largely due to tourist 
traffic; the low quotations in the Fall re- 
sulted mainly from the import of agricul- 
tural products. Presumably, therefore, the 
Transfer Committee created by the Dawes 
Plan will find it convenient to acquire cred- 
its in New York between January and July, 
in order to transfer them to the creditor na- 
tions in the Fall months. If so, this will 
raise the value of the dollar and cor- 
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respondingly reduce the value of British and 
French exchange, in the first half of the 
year, with a reverse effect in the late Sum- 
mer and Fall. Whatever action the transfer 
committee takes can not fail to have a 
marked effect on foreign exchange values, 
not only in Germany and the Allied nations 
but also in New York. Probably the effect 
of their arbitrage transactions will be to 
and stabilize, to extent, all 
the important currencies entering into inter- 
national trade. 


equalize some 


WHY AMERICAN COOPERATION IS ESSENTIAL TO 
SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF DAWES REPARATIONS 
P 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Professor of Government and Public Administration, New York University 


The Dawes Plan has been accepted and 
most of the details have been worked out 
for putting the plan into effect. It is very 
noticeable that in the London Conference the 
Americans have played a notable part, es- 
pecially in the way of suggestion, compro- 
mise, and recommendation in the interests 
and welfare of all, and also that in the com- 
mittees which under the plan have been ap- 
pointed, and are to be appointed, Americans 
are to play a most important part. 

The condition in Europe, especially in Ger- 
many today, are such that it is extremely 
desirable that the plan be put into effect 
at the earliest possible moment. The loan 
provided for to put the new Gold Bank of 
Germany on its feet and to care for the 
initial payment of reparations in kind, will 
doubtless be promptly subscribed. The 
people who will have to float these bonds 
have seen to it that they are given a priority 
claim to an extent that will insure their 
safety. The same principles will, of course, 
be applied with reference to future invest- 
ments that will be offered in the various 
fields covered by the plan; and it is for the 
interests of the business men of America, 
as well as of the rest of the world, that they 
do their full part in buying such securities. 

This, however, is only part of the oppor- 
tunity. Entirely aside from the credits and 
investments offered under the plan, there 
are, as has been intimated, many excellent 
opportunities for investment of American 
eapital in various lines of business through- 
out Europe. It will help more in solving the 
exchange problems as well as in promoting 
the welfare of Europe, if Americans invest 


not primarily in bonds, the interest on which 
will be brought to America for investment 
here, but if American investments can be 
made on a very large scale directly in the 
properties and in the various lines of busi- 
ness themselves, so that Americans will have 
a direct hand in the administration and 
working of business in Europe. This will 
bring larger returns; it will have the result 
of giving to Americans a much more inti- 
mate insight into the business and political 
conditions in Europe than they now have, 
and this naturally is extremely desirable. 
Within the last year I have had the heads 
of several large American investment houses 
say to me that they knew so little about 
conditions on the continent of Europe that 
they hardly dared recommend investments. 
They would rather associate themselves 
with British or Dutch capitalists and make 
investments on their judgment. In the years 
to come the leading American business men 
should have sufficient knowledge to make 
their own judgments. They will get this 
knowledge if they enter directly into busi- 
ness in Europe. Moreover, from the view- 
point of both our own country and the coun- 
tries concerned, it is best to have Americans 
more closely associated with their business 
affairs. The day has gone by for national 
isolation. International association must be 
closer, and it will be very much safer if 
business men as well as statesmen know in- 
timately the affairs of the various countries 
concerned. 

The fact that our government was so 
completely and ably represented in London 
at the Conference, even though in good part 

























unofficially, shows that our government ap- 
preciates the importance of that Conference 
and the opportunities offered to America. 
American business men will do well to sup- 
port our government in these matters, es- 
pecially in thus taking the part suggested. 
There has been much needless feeling aroused 
over the technique of the League of Nations 
and the association of our country with that. 
It makes little difference whether we work 
through the League or outside the League. 
The essential thing is that we work. 

In many respects, as I think the experience 
with the Dawes Plan shows, it is very for- 
tunate that we have kept out of the Euro- 
pean controversies so much _ that 
trusts our impartiality. 


Eur ype 


It is essential that 
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we maintain that reputation. It is also a 
fact, of course, that we have done much good 
work with the League of Nations along cer- 
tain non-political lines, such as helping in 
the solution of the opium problem. We must 
not let ourselves be frightened by a 
whether that word be “League” or “peace” 
or “war.” We should go boldly and now 
rather rapidly forward in taking our full 
part in helping Europe out of her difficulties. 
That part will be most easily taken if we 
put the emphasis upon freedom from politi- 
eal entanglements with intelligent and large 
participation in European business both in 
connection with the Dawes Plan and in the 
other enterprises that come to American 
business men as matters of private financing. 


word, 











(Eprror’s NOTE: 
perts appointed by the Reparations Commission. 
of the successful application of the Dawes Plan in its relation to the surplus gold and 
credit resources which at present constitute a factor of possible inflation at home and 
which may be most profitably utilized in European reconstruction. ) 





N every country men are asking, “What 
will be the effect of a successful function- 
ing of the Dawes Plan?’ Except to say 

that country will be vitally affected 
one way or another, it is impossible to meas- 
ure the probable effect accurately at this 
time, due to the unique character of many 
of the problems involved and the absence of 
previous experience in dealing with financial 
and economic measures of such magnitude. 
However, assuming good faith and coopera- 
tion on the part of Germany in carrying out 
the terms of the Plan and the execution of 
the Plan substantially as drawn, it is a rea- 
sonable expectation that the world will bene- 
fit largely from a Germany rehabilitated and 
at work, making its normal contribution to 
world production, commerce and trade. 

It has long been recognized that the finan- 
cial and economic rehabilitation of Germany 
must precede the reconstruction of Europe. 
The London agreement marks the definite 
undertaking of the former and it may be 
assumed that the latter will follow—not in 
a day or a year, since fundamental economic 
movements evolve slowly—but eventuarly. 


each 


The keystone of general European improve- 
ment 


is Germany. The restoration of Ger- 








PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT OF EXCESS GOLD AND 
CREDIT 


JOHN E. BARBER 
Vice-President, The First National Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. 


The author was a confidential assistant to the Committees of Exr- 


Mr. Barber points out the significance 











financial and economic health and 
the renewing of annual reparation payments, 
as provided in the Dawes Plan should be re- 
flected in increased buying power first in 
Europe, and then throughout .the rest of the 
world. This should naturally be followed by 
increased consumption of the world’s goods 
and a quickening of shipping, railroad and 
other transportation agencies. 


many to 


United States Will Share 

The United States cannot fail to get its 
share of such widespread trade revival. The 
buying power of Europe, which takes one- 
half of our exports, has been far below nor- 
mal for some years. Any improvement in 
our largest and most important market must 
certainly stimulate our own _ prosperity, 
whether directly, as through increased ex- 
ports of cotton, oil, copper, meat products 
and foodstuffs to Europe, or indirectly, as 
through increased exports of manufactured 
or other commodities to South America or 
the Orient, which sell to Europe and buy 
American products. For example, if through 
increased purchasing power Europe is en- 


abled to import and consume more rubber 
more hides from 


from the East Indies, Ar- 
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gentine, more textiles from Czecho-Slovakia 
and Austria, or more coffee from Brazil, the 
purchasing power of those countries is cor- 
respondingly increased and a better demand 
created in those markets for American ma- 
chinery, clothing, autos, moving pictures and 
other American manufactured products. 

It is conceded that Germany can pay repa- 
rations outside of Germany only to the ex- 
tent that she can create an exportable sur- 
plus by exporting more in goods and services 
than she imports. The prospect of Germany 
flooding the world’s markets with goods pro- 
duced at lower cost than is possible elsewhere 
his been a bugaboo of the other commercial 
nations. However, the Dawes plan by im- 
posing reparation payments sufficient to es- 
tablish within Germany a tax burden equiva- 
lent to that prevailing in other countries, 
has gone a long way toward equalizing com- 
petitive conditions in world markets for Ger- 
many and other industrial nations. If un- 
der the conditions provided in the Dawes 
Plan and with existing tariff schedules Ger- 
many can successfully compete with other 
nations, she should be allowed to do so. The 
chief problem is to prevent unfair competi- 
tion which would exist were Germany al- 
ready freed of internal debt through cur- 
rency depreciation, to be relieved of substan- 
tial reparation payments. The possibility of 
Germany developing new markets in South 
America and Asia should not be overlooked. 


Use for Excess Gold 
One of the most encouraging prospects for 
the United States arising out of the prospec- 
tive reconstruction of Europe is the opportu- 


nity which will undoubtedly be afforded for 
a profitable and useful utilization of our 
huge supplies of gold and credit, 
which, in the opinion of many bankers and 
economists, constitute a constant menace to 
our welfare and real prosperity. With near- 
ly 50 per cent of the world’s monetary gold 
held in this country, with the lowest redis- 
count rate of any central banking institution 
in the world, with superabundant credit re- 
sources in both federal reserve and private 


excess 


banks, the United States is in a position un- 
paralleled in the world’s financial history, to 
extend credits abroad. 
extensive scale the United States can re- 
duce the danger of internal gold inflation, 
with resultant higher labor and production 
costs and likewise provide now, in the midst 
of her prosperity, investments abroad, the 
income from which in future years may be a 
stabilizer of the greatest importance to this 
country. 

A real test of our present national attitude 
toward foreign investments will come with 
the offering of the new German loan, of which 
half, or $100,000,000, will probably be placed 
in the United States. The floating of such 
a loan, for the internal benefit of Germany, 
is indispensable to the operation of the 
Dawes Plan, upon which all the subsequent 
advantages to the United States and the 
the world are predicated. If 
American investment and financial enterprise 
does finally penetrate into every part of the 
globe, the resulting influence on American in- 
dustry and trade and her position as an in- 
ternational 
fected. 


By so doing on an 


rest of 


banker must be very greatly af- 


EFFECT OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC RECOVERY ON 
DOLLAR EXCHANGE AND SURPLUS GOLD 


JULIAN A. POTTER 
President, Coal and Iron National Bank of New York 


It would be difficult to ovérestimate the 
beneficial effects of the Dawes Plan upon 
the countries immediately concerned, and 
upon the world at large. But we must not 
expect great changes to occur overnight. 

Migrant wealth, or people’s savings, has 
been traveling about the world in search of 
safety during the past stormy years: first 
to the neutral countries and then to England 
and America. This wealth will again 
return home to assume normal business 
risks. The dollar is likely to decline ap- 


preciably in terms of other currencies. 

Three distinct and powerful factors which 
we have scarcely felt in the last ten years 
are likely to bring this about; first, huge 
withdrawals of Europe’s visiting millions 
which have found temporary refuge in the 
United States during the last few years; sec- 
ond, sharp competition for our export trade, 
and third, an influx of foreign goods which 
ean be manufactured by other countries and 
sold in our markets at lower prices, despite 
the barrier of our protective tariff. 





























































































































BASIS FOR EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT OF FEDERAL AND 








STATE TAXATION OF ESTATES AND INHERITANCES 


SOME SOLUTIONS SUGGESTED BY TRUST COMPANY EXPERIENCE 


JAMES DUNN, JR. 
Vice-President, The Union Trust Company of Cleveland 


(EpitTor’s Nore: The problems encountered by trust companies in settling death 


taves in connection with the administration of estates and execution of trusts were 
forcefully presented by Mr. Dunn in his paper before the recent Conference on Inheritance 
and Estate Taration conducted by the National Tar Association in St. Lowis om Septem- 
ber fifteenth. Mr. Dunn has maintained close contact with Treasury and tar officials and 
his recommendations for thorough revision of the basis of death tares as well as remov- 
ing unnecessary burdens imposed upon fiduciaries, doubtless interprets the best judgment 


LMOST every phase of civic life in 
the world today is in a state of con- 
fusion and discord. This attitude 
was very strongly noticeable in the last Con- 
gress when passing the income tax law, 
which includes federal estate tax. It is 
also evidenced at the present time in the 
politics of the country; and between now 
and election day this fact will undoubtedly 
be more prominent. This same spirit, though 
not so publicly announced, is evidenced in 
the inheritance tax laws and requirements 
of the various states; and the resultant con- 
fusion is beginning to come to the surface. 
f Origin of inheritance taxation dates way 
back prior to the Constitution of the United 
States, and may be accepted as an equitable 
source for taxation. Like all taxes, how- 
ever, it should not only be equitable from 
the taxpayers’ standpoint but equally so 
from the sources applying the tax or creat- 
ing them. This is especially true in the 
case of state inheritance taxes as applied 
to non-resident decedents. | : 

Non-resident decedents’ seem to be a com- 
mon enemy, I suppose with the idea in mind 
that taxes are being collected from people 
other than their own constituents, and it 
might possibly be done and thereby lessen 
the burden of their own people. I believe 
this is a fallacy, however, for what one 
state does acquire from non-residents an- 
other state is imposing the same punishment 
upon residents of that state. The question 
then arises as to what the balance of’ this 
trading amounts to. This is becoming very 
evident by what might be called a scramble 





in experienced trust company and banking circles.) 











of the different states either to increase 
taxation from this source or to decrease for 
the purpose of attracting capital within 
their border. I cannot help but realize that 
too great pressure along this line will lead 
to a broader gap between favorable inter- 
ests in a certain state and a desire to with- 
draw therefrom to invest or inhabit a state 
with more favorable conditions. 





JamMEs DunvN, Jr. 
Vice-President Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
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Multiple Taxation of Securities 


The states of Alabama and Florida, espe- 
cially the latter, are using the method of 
trying to attract capital, because, neither of 
them have inheritance taxes. In the case 
of Florida, they have even gone so far as 
to institute proceedings to pass a law to do 
away with inheritance taxes forever. Of 
course, the references made as to the clam- 
oring for taxes from non-residents refers to 
securities physically located outside the 
jurisdiction of the state and has nothing to 
do with the matter of real estate, which 
should be taxed where located. 

As one example of the above statement, 
attention is called to the fact that in the 
state of New Jersey, in 1923, 30 per cent of 
the taxes were received from death taxes, 
and 60 per cent of this amount came from 
non-resident estates. And again, there is an 
example given by Professor Belknap of the 
University of Louisville, showing that an 
American, living and dying in Manila—if 
he had an estate of over $10,000,000, would 
be taxed at the top rate of 104 per cent; if 
the estate was partly in corporate securities 
of Wisconsin, the rate would go to 144 per 
cent; if this corporation was incorporated 
in West Virginia, to 179 per cent; if the cer- 
tificate was in the safety vault of a Seattle 
Wash., bank, to 219 per cent; if the trans- 
fer was in Denver, Colo., to per cent; 
if the corporation had also incorporated in 
Idaho, to 250 per cent; if Oregon and Il- 
linois held their states to be the states of 
domicile, to 305 per cent; and as he says: 
“this without leaving the Stars and Stripes.” 
This example, one might say, is almost an 
impossibility, but rather it is an improba- 
bility and surely could be a possibility. How- 
ever, the example is clear in setting forth 
the necessity of what men of large estates 
must do to avoid confiscation. 
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Equitable Adjustment of Estate Taxation 


Under the present plan, if it continues, 
one state will be vying with another, as well 
as with the Federal Government—who will 
step into the breach—until pandemonium 
reigns and an adjustment will have to take 
place for the benefit of the states at large. 
Why await difficulties of this kind when by 
actual conference and reason the obstacles 
can be overcome and both taxpayers and 
states and Federal Government can be 
helped. Already a great many states have 
petitioned Congress to abolish the Federal 
Estate Tax; and I believe that this should 


be done, unless the estate or inheritance 


taxes are all levied by the government. I 
do not mean by this for their own benefit, 
but if a plan could be worked out whereby 
the government would tax and 
collect the same, a fair percentage plan of 
distribution could be made to each state 
government, based upon some equitable ar- 
rangement. I believe The National Tax As- 
sociation ought to be very active in the con- 
ference to be called by President Coolidge 
for the purpose of getting together. It 
would seem that your representatives could 
harmonize and appoint a committee to pre- 
sent one mind, and in that case there could 
be no question as to the result. By estab- 
lishing uniform laws between the states, so 
that the personal property of decedents 
would only be taxed in the state of domicile 
and real estate in the state of location, it 
would appear that justice would be done to 
all alike. 


assess the 


Lightening the Burden for Trust Companies 


One of the greatest difficulties experienced 
by trust companies is in the actual opera- 
tion of the various laws and requirements 
of the states. Just as ridiculous an exam- 
ple of how this delay burdens an estate 
could be made as the one given above in the 
rate of taxation as in a case that has come 
to my knowledge, where a delay of almost a 
year with an expense of an amount in ex- 
cess of the tax was experienced in order to 
meet the requirements. This has worked a 
great hardship in some cases, especially in 
securities where waivers 
before transfers can be 


have to be secured 
made. 

It might be well for insisting upon cer- 
tified copies of wills with voluminous sched- 
ules as well as affidavits, the filing of bonds, 
resolutions of boards of directors, ete., but 
could this not be worked out by a confiden- 
tial relation between trust companies as a 
whole and the taxation committee of the 
different states by some form of guarantee. 
This would not appear to be risky, and im- 
mediate handling of the estate can take 
place, allowing the details to follow. I feel 
for the trust companies that they would be 
glad to assume a responsibility of this kind 
and amply guarantee their actions to be in 
conformity with the state requirements. It 
is the desire of the trust companies to co- 
operate with the states to the best of their 
ability and in rendering to their customers 
the valuable service of insuring the proper 
forms being filed, both as to inheritance 
taxes and the estate and gift taxes of the 
Government; and all that we do hope for 
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in return is a corresponding desire on the 
part of taxing officials to make the burden 
as light as possible, without any danger of 
losing what their laws. may require. 


How Estate Taxes Have Increased 


It is well to bear in mind that almost all 
the taxes have begun in a very small and 
unassuming way, but they have gradually 
grown into children and some of them into 
maturity. The first estate tax, as you know 

established in 1916, had only a 10 per cent 
maximum, while today it reaches 40 per 
cent: and this ratio is maintained in a great 
many states, and in some to a larger degree. 
In addition, the Federal Government has 
now established a gift tax with that same 
entry of seeming unimportance; but if it is 
allowed to develop, no doubt it will become 
burdensome to us ail when it reaches a 
smaller figure of exemption. There is no 
doubt in my mind that in the case of the 
gift tax, if upheld by the courts, that the 
hardship will also be fully realized by chari- 
table organizations, such as churches, hos- 
pitals, community funds, etc., as those being 
made to pay a gift tax will resent the dis- 
crimination and undoubtedly curtail their 
donations to such worthy causes. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that the 
hardship from the inheritance taxing sys- 
tems of the different states is only in the 
cases where the laws of the individual states 
overlap and thereby pyramid taxation. Of 
course, if all of the states would do for their 
residents what Ohio does for its inheritance 
taxpayers, namely: cancel that portion of 
the tax that its residents have to pay to an- 
other state on the succession to the same 
property, the hardship of duplication, of 
pyramiding or multiple taxation, would be 
largely avoided. 


Taxing Bank Deposits Belonging to Non- 
Residents 

One of the provisions of the inheritance 
tax law that banks have the greatest diffi- 
culties and annoyances in connection with 
is that taxing bank deposits to the credit of 
non-residents. It ought to be possible for 
the estate to get a withdrawal at least of 
its liquid funds without having to wait until 
it can make a complete report as to all as- 
sets and liabilities of the estate. In most 
cases, this cannot be done satisfactorily, if 
at all, particularly in the larger estates, for 
months or for a year or more after the dece- 
dent’s death. 

New York has taken the lead in giving up 
the practice of taxing such deposits to the 





credit of non-residents, and it would seem 
only fair if other states followed their ex- 
ample; and not do as they did when New 
ork abandoned the practice of taxing suc- 
cessions from a non-resident of New York 
to shares of stock in New York companies. 
You will remember, in the latter case other 
states did not follow and New York, in 1919, 
went back to its former practice. 


Facilitating Sale -or Transfer of Assets 

In nearly all of these cases it is not the 
law of the domicile of the decedent that 
causes the trouble but the applications of 
the laws of other states. Of course, in the 
administration at the domicile the executor 
or trustee is generally made personally liable 
for the payment of the tax, and the state 
of the domicile can then with safety give its 
consent to the sale or transfer of assets be- 
fore the tax due it has been paid; but the 
state other than that of the domicile, not 
having jurisdiction of the person of the rep- 
resentative of the estate, has no assurance 
for the payment of its tax once it allows the 
assets to pass from the control of the per- 
son, corporation or transfer agent in that 
state. 

This latter condition, however, could be 
met by the requirement of some form of 
guarantee as previously referred to; or a 
plan might be worked out whereby the ex- 
ecutor or trustee can make some deposit of 
money or securities in the state in which the 
company is incorporated, or upon the pay- 
ment of some amount of tax at a higher 
rate upon the item that he desires to sell; 
then the Tax Commission can give imme- 
diate consent to the transfer of that item 
without having to go into all the questions 
as to other assets or as to allowable deduc- 
tions. Later, this adjustment can be made 
in refund of the amount of overpayment of 
the total tax, if any. If some such system 
could be agreed to, it is my opinion that the 
now numerous complaints of corporate fidu- 
ciaries to the present system of inheritance 
taxation in the various states will have been 
answered. 


Complicated Provisions in New Federal 
Estate Tax 

As to the Federal Estate Tax, the new law 
is more complicated than ever; so much so 
that in talking with a member of the Rules 
and Regulations Committee at Washington 
I find that he is in as much a quandary as 
those on the outside as to the interpretation 
of certain points. Just for example I will 
cite Section 204(a)3, relative to the basis 
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for determining gain or loss as it applies in 
the case of a transfer in trust, wherein it 
states “The basis shall be the same as it 
would be in the hands of the grantor, in- 
creased in the amount of the gain or de- 
creased in the amount of the loss;” which 
seems to imply that the basis of cost would 
be the value at the time of transfer in the 
case of a revocable trust. If this were true, 
people having property to sell at a large 
profit could create a revocable trust and the 
trust would only pay the tax on the profit 
from the time of transfer to the date of sale, 
which would avoid considerable tax. But the 
Department’s interpretation is that they do 
not know why this phrase was inserted but 
imply that it refers to the sale of property 
upon which depletion or depreciation had 
been or should have been taken, laying the 
stress of their interpretation upon the words 
“recognized to the grantor” as their author- 
ity. 

Outside of the necessity of thoroughly 
checking what makes up his estate in order 
to avoid the pyramiding of taxes, a wealthy 
man has to give important attention to the 
question of how his taxes are to be paid or 
how his funds wherewith his taxes are to 
be paid can be provided. It is necessary for 
him to have at least a sufficient part of his 
estate in liquid condition in order to meet 
the tax or have the same covered by life 
insurance. The only other plan would be 
to create a trust and thereby have the moral 
support of the banking institution in the 
settling of his affairs. 

Cutting the Gordian Knot of Taxation 

The changes in the Federal Estate Tax, 
as well as other portions of the new income 
tax law, while being complicated, present 
interesting arguments. This was especially 
true in the case of tax-exempt securities, 
which provide a refuge for men who have 
large incomes. They attempt in the law to 
plug up so-called holes in one way, while 
in another they refuse to advocate a law 
that would prevent the escaping from taxa- 
tion that is so prevalent in tax-exempt se- 
curities. Other attempts at stopping up the 
holes, such as the deduction for losses and 
community income propositions, and at- 
tempts of that kind, are not incorporated in 
the law and present the situation of a loud 
ery being made for surtaxes and then per- 
forating the law so that the liquid element 


‘an escape. 

It would be of far greater advantage to 
the public at large to have lower surtaxes 
and no 


way of escape. We might almost 
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eall it a mess, when we try to unravel the 
strings that are emanating from the sources 
of federal estate tax and state inheritance 
taxes; and it seems that at the present time 
we need a saviour who will take the end of 
this ball of string and unravel it so that 
while one end rests with the state govern- 
ments and the Federal Government—if you 
please—the other ends will meet in a straight 
line at one common point; and why cannot 
that be solved by such an association as 
The National Tax Association, who have the 
benefit of representatives meeting with them 


from every state and having among their 
members recognized authorities from the 


taxing powers of the several states. As the 
radio broadcasts their programs from one 
common point to all those who are attuned 
to their wave-length, it would seem to me 
that broadeasting could be sent forth from 
this tax station with the popular knowledge 
of the good to be revealed, and bring a 
public interest in harmony with what you 
advocate; in other words, for this associa- 
tion to take up the problem by trying to 
work as one for the common good of all. 
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AVOIDING CONFISCATORY DEATH 
TAXES 

The current issue of “The Girard Letter” 
published by the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, discusses some of the difficul- 
ties encountered in the settlement of dece- 
dents’ estates which might be guarded against 
by the exercise of expert judgment in the 
selection of investments and the preparations 
of wills. Some of the suggestions proffered 
are as follows: 

First.—Establish beyond question a defi- 
nite residence and make a definite declara- 
tion about it in your will. ‘ 

Second.—Keep your securities and othe1 
valuables in a safe deposit box in the state 
of your legal residence. 

Third.—Before making an investment, in- 
quire as to its possible Death Tax liability. 

Fourth.—Go over your present investments 
and note the Death Taxes to which they may 
be subject. 

Fifth—Consider whether or not the distri- 
bution of your estate as provided for in your 
will can be effected without interruption by 
settlement and payment of Death Taxes. 





According to the Trade Record of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the United 
States commands approximately 17 per cent 
of international commerce of the world, as 
compared with 104% per cent in 1913. 




















HOW TO ASCERTAIN AND ELIMINATE UNPROFITABLE 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


PLAN OF DETERMINING COSTS WHICH HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY APPLIED 


FRANK J. SCOTT, C. P. A. 
Auditor, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Nore: The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has been foremost in 
applying the principle of cost analysis in the operation of its various \lepartments. In 
view of the general decrease in earnings on employment of funds and tha persistence of 


comparatively high interest rates 


paid on deposits, 


the necessity for more concerted 


action to eliminate unprofitable deposit accounts and so-called “free services” has be- 
come a matter of vital interest to banks and trust companies throughout the country. 
The plan of ascertaining cost of deposit accounts, employed by the Guaranty Trust Com- 


pany, has yielled some remarkable facts which emphasize the 


wisdom of adjusting rates 


of interest paid to depositors to the prevailing return on loanable funds.) 


HE 
towards a 
interest 


recent trend in banking has been 
reduction in the rates of 
received on loans without a 
proportionate reduction in the rates of inter- 
est paid on deposits, with the result that 
the margin of profit between the two has 
narrowed considerably, and this despite the 
fact that clerical salaries have substantially 
increased since the war. It stands to reason 
that if the margin of profit between interest 
received and interest paid has narrowed, 
and the cost to operate has increased, that 
the profit and loss account in each bank has 
felt the effect of this trend in banking. 

Despite the fact that deposit accounts are 
not yielding the profits they formerly did, 
there has been no concerted action on the 
part of banks and trust companies to cor- 
rect the condition. Today banks are paying 
practically the same rates of interest on de- 
posit accounts that they paid when they 
were loaning out their funds at high money 
rates and when their operating.costs were 
considerably less. However, within recent 
months there has been a renewed interest 
displayed in the subject of “Cost of Deposit 
Accounts.” 

Too frequently banks look upon the size of 
deposit accounts in determining their value 
rather than the amount transferred to profit 
and loss as a result of carrying such ac- 
counts. Proper cost analysis as developed in 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
however, has shown us that the larger de- 
posit accounts do not necessarily produce 
the greatest profits, as frequently depositors 


with large balances have occasion to draw 
more checks and require more free service 
than smaller depositors. Frequently the 
rates of interest paid on large balances are 


higher than the rates paid on small balances. 


Startling Facts as to Cost of Accounts 


Some Stuart 


years our Comptroller, 
H. Patterson, conceived the idea of deter- 
mining the cost of deposit accounts. As a 
result of applying costs to our deposit ac- 
counts, we found. that two factors primarily 
influence the profits made on deposit ac- 
counts, (1) the rate of interest paid and (2) 
the number of transactions created by a de- 
posit account. In illustrating the effect of 
the interest paid on a deposit account, he 
shows in his pamphlet, “Cost of Deposit Ac- 
counts,” that in a 4% per cent money mar- 
ket—using assumed costs on a balance of 
$10,000 on which 1% per cent deposit inter- 
est is paid—the profit earned equals 1.63 per 
cent on the deposit account, and that if in- 
stead of paying 1% per cent, the interest 
allowed is increased to 2 per cent, the per- 
centage of profit will be reduced to 1.14 per 
cent on the deposit account, and that in or- 
der to make 1.63 per cent profit when 2 per 
cent is paid, the balance would have to be 
increased to $210,000. See chart 1, page 264. 
This is a startling fact and completely up- 
sets the argument that if an account does 
not pay, the way to make it profitable is 
to have the deposit balance increased. It 
is obvious that the average $10,000 depos- 
itor cannot increase his balance to $210,000. 


ago 
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Hence to ask him to carry a profitable bal- 
ance is asking him to do the impossible. 

Another concrete example of the effect of 
the rate of interest paid on the profits of a 
deposit account becomes apparent when you 
consider that in a 5 per cent money market 
on a $900 account with 300 items a year on 
which we pay no interest, we earn $18.06 per 
annum, whereas on a $1,000 account with 
300 items a year (the same number of items) 
on which we pay 2 per cent we only earn 
$1.71 per annum. I feel that these two illus- 
trations clearly demonstrate the effect on 
profits when interest is paid on deposit ac- 
counts, 


Making Active Accounts Profitable 


Now to illustrate the effect of activity on 
an account and how it influences the 
profit earned. In our company we found 
that in a 5 per cent money market that an 
account with an average balance of $2,000 
with 300 items a year on which we pay 2 
per cent deposit interest yields $18.22 profit 
per annum, and that an account with an 
average balance of $7,000 with 2,400 items 
a year on which we pay 2 per cent deposit 
interest yields $18.03 profit per annum. 
Despite the fact that the $7,000 balance is 
three and one-half times greater than the 
$2,000 balance, we make more real profits on 
the $2,000 balance. Why? Because in carry- 
ing the $7,000 account, the volume of activity 
is eight times greater which affects the cost 
very materially and hence decreases the 
profit earned. 

Depositors draw 
Therefore, to make active accounts 
profitable, it is necessary either to make 
such accounts pay directly for this activity 
on an item basis, or else to reduce the inter- 
est rate to a point where the account will 
-arn, Say 1.50 per cent profit on its average 
balance. It stands to reason that the activ- 


also 


checks 
very 


from necessity. 


ity in an account creates expense by reason 
of the fact that such activity makes clerical 
work and that the volume of work performed 


influences 
which in a 
of expense. 


the size of your 


bank occasions a 


clerical staff 
large element 


Simple Plan for Arriving at Actual Costs 

Proper cost accounts are essential to the 
safe conduct of business unless the margin 
of profit is so great: that it may not be vi- 
tally necessary to watch the costs. However, 
as the margin of profit on deposit accounts 
is small, it is of vital importance te bankers 
to determine what their deposit accounts cost 
them, and in the following I shall submit a 
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simple plan for arriving at the information 
that you desire. 

In the minds of many people cost account- 
ing is associated with large groups of ex- 
perts who charge high fees for their services. 
It may surprise you to know that in the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York it 
takes comparatively little time to determine 
the cost of deposit accounts; in fact, in the 
aggregate, it takes less than one man’s time 
ina year. We make no attempt to arrive at 
a monthly cost of deposits as we find it neces- 
sary to figure our costs only once or 
a year. 

Method of Finding Cost: 


The three elements determining the value 
of an account 

(a) Interest 
out. 

(b) Interest 
count, 

(c) The cost of operation 
activity of an account. 


twice 


earned on the money loaned 


allowed on depositor’s ac- 


including the 
In arriving at a 
have split our 
three sections: 


cost 


determination we 
cost of operation into 


(1) Cost of keeping an account, exclusive 

of activity. 

(2) Cost of activity in an account. 

(3) Overhead cost. 

Let us assume that we are dealing with au 
account with a $10,000 average available bal- 
ance after deducting all holdouts. In New 
York we are required to set up a reserve of 
18 per cent, which immediately reduces this 
balance to $8,700 of loanable funds, The 
gross earnings on this net amount are then 
established at the money rate that should be 
used at the time the analysis is made. From 
the amount of interest received is deducted 
the amount of interest paid on the deposit 
account to establish the net interest earn- 
ings from which figure is deducted the cost 
of maintaining the account without activity, 
the cost of activity, and the overhead. The 
resulting figure thus produces the net profit 
or loss on the account. 


Three Major Elements of Cost 
We have split our elements of cost purpose- 


ly as we are interested in the three features 
of cost. To arrive at the first element, name- 


i.ly,-the cost of maintaining an account with- 


out activity; we have included the expense 
of a theoretical force that would be required 
to handle our accounts without reference to 
their activity on the theory that we would 
have to have accounts opened and closed, 
interest calculated and statements rendered. 











We 


determined 
that in the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York we can operate these accounts without 
activity with one junior officer, one receiving 
teller, one paying teller, one collection man, 


have from our experience 


one transit man and four bookkeepers. Havy- 
ing arrived at this total clerical cost plus 
direct expenses, we divide the number of ac- 
counts in the bank into this figure 
rive at the cost per an account. 

The next element of cost, and probably the 
most important, is the cost of the activity 
in an account. We accumulate on our aver- 
age balance cards the number of debits posted 
to the deposit ledgers, each of which we call 
an item, and we also accumulate the number 
of checks handled by the transit departmenr, 
each of which we call an item, and the num- 
ber of credit postings on the books, ete., each 
of which we treat as an item. This total ac- 
tivity is then divided into the total expense 
of the bookkeeping, transit, collection and 
any other departments affected by such ac- 
tivity, and the resulting figure gives us the 
cost per item. 

The third the cost, and the 
most difficult one, is the matter of overhead. 
In the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York our problem is much more complicated 
than in the average bank because we have so 
many departments. Our assets are so mixed 
that it is very difficult to trace whether they 
resulted from deposits coming in through our 
trust department, foreign department, 
or through our main office accounts. How- 
ever, we have hit on a theory, which in our 
case has proved out well. We accumulate all 
of our assets and add to them all of our lia- 
bilities. We then determine the 


to ar- 


element in 


our 


percentage 


that the deposits bear to this gross figure, 
and prorate the indirect expenses of the 


bank to deposit accounts on this percentage. 
however, I feel that this method 
What complicated and would not apply to the 
strictly commercial banks. It is recom- 
mended that in a strictly commercial bank, 
all costs of operations, other than those 
designated in the first and second elements 
of cost, shall be included in the overhead 
charge, and on this basis all that you woul 
be required to do would be to total such in- 
direct expenses and divide them by the ag- 
gregate deposits to arrive at the percentage 
of overhead to be distributed to 
posits. 


is some- 


such de- 


How Costs Are Computed 

It is difficult to 
subject such as this one, and the readers are 
therefore asked to visualize a sheet of paper 


very discuss a 
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on which there are five columns. The first 
column would be titled “Cost of an Account.” 
The second column would be titled “Cost of 
Activity,” the third column “General Bank- 
ing Overhead,” the fourth column “All Other 
Expenses,” and the fifth column “Total Ex- 
First we shall visualize the ex- 
pense statement. It will be a very easy mat- 
ter to take the various items of expenses and 
distribute them into these five columns. To 
illustrate—the first item of expense, let us 
say, is advertising. If for general banking, 
we distribute these items of expense into 
the “General Banking Overhead” column. If 
part of it was for the trust department, we 
distribute the trust part of the advertising 
into the “All Other Expense” 
Again say, when we come to the 

Department 


penses.”’ 


expense 
umn. 


col- 
300k- 
keeping 
into the 


cost of 


expense we distribute 
“Cost of an Account” column the 
maintaining the nucleus force and 
into the “Cost of Activity” column, the cost 
of operating the department necessary to 
maintain deposit ledgers. Again, the loan 
department expenses are charged directly to 
the “General Banking Overhead” column, as 


would also the expense of maintaining the 
credit department. The transit department 


expense is distributed into “Cost of an Ac- 
count” column for the nucleus force and 
“Cost of Activity” column for the remaining 
operating cost. Customers’ check books go 
into the “Cost of Activity’ column and rent 
for the space occupied by, say, the deposit 
ledger bookkeepers, would go into the “Cost 
of an Account” column for the nucleus force 
and “Cost of Activity” column for the re- 
maining operating cost. 

Having arrived at the total in each col- 
umn, it is simply a matter of division to ar- 
rive at the unit cost of each element. In the 
first column, the “Cost of an Account” col- 
umn, the total expense would be divided into 
the total number of accounts to produce the 
account without activity. The 
second column, “Cost of Activity’ total ex- 
pense would be divided into the total number 
of items per annum handled by this operat- 
ing force to arrive at the cost per item, and 


cost of an 


the total expenses in the third column “Gen- 
eral Banking Overhead” would be divided 
into average deposits to arrive at the per- 


that each dollar of 


bear of the overhead expense. 


centage deposits should 


Treating New Accounts 
After having arrived at the ach 
period we prepare for the new account men 


tables showing the percentage of profit that 
we make at each deposit rate paid at various 


cost, 
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CHARTING PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNT OF 


market rates for loanable 
charts show various 
stages of activity. 


funds. 
balances 


These 
and various 


These figures are based on assumed costs 
(not actual With these charts in 
their possession, our men who open new ac- 
counts are in a position to judge whether or 
not prospective accounts will be profitable or 
not, and it gives our people a chance to show 
a customer on what basis we can do business 
with him at a fair profit to us. 

Also our cost figures are used to review 
accounts already on our books, and when 
we find that accounts do not pay, either due 
to a large volume of items flowing through 
the account, or because we pay too high an 
interest rate, or because of both, we can 
approach our depositors with the facts, and 


thus turn unprofitable accounts into profit- 
able ones. 


costs ). 


Concerted Action Necessary 


Banks usually overstress the value of 
paying high interest rates to depositors. 
Generally speaking, checking account de- 
positors are not as much concerned with an 
increase or decrease of one-half of one per 
cent of their deposit rate as are the banks. 
The individual depositor carries a checking 
account from necessity, and the rate of in- 
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terest allowed on his deposit account usu- 
ally means very little income to him, where- 
as to the banks a reduction of one-half of 
one per cent in the interest rate means a 
saving of $5,000 per annum for every mil- 
lion dollars of deposits carried. 

In March of this year I gave a talk on 
this subject to some of the Boston bankers. 
As a result of that conference, the Boston 
Clearing House has since passed a regula- 
tion to the effect that a service charge of 
$1 a month shall be assessed on every ac- 
count carrying a balance of $300 or less 
where any activity has occurred during the 
month. Furthermore, they also provide that 
on accounts carrying balances of $10,000 
and less that the first $500 shall be free 
from interest and they provide a penalty of 
$1,000 for each violation of these regulations 
on the part of member banks. I feel that 
their action is a step in the right direction, 
and if bankers would get together, such con- 
certed action would permit of service 
charges, item charges and lower interest 
rates. Any banker who will analyze his 
costs will come to the conclusion that in the 
present money market, he cannot afford to 
pay 2 per cent interest on the average de- 
posit account. 














SECURING MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND RESULTS 
TRUST COMPANY OPERATION 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER SELECTION AND GUIDANCE OF EMPLOYEES 


W. R. BIMSON 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 


IN 


(Eprror’s Nore: It is aviomatic that the quality of service rendered by a bank or 
trust company depends chiefly upon the character and the spirit of coordination which 
obtains between officers and employees. In the following article particular emphasis is 
placed upon the importance of selecting employees and providing those necessary incen- 
tives which make for loyalty and constant striving for greater efficiency. Favoritism 
must be avoided and to secure the best results every employee should be assured of 


opportunities for promotion and 
service. ) 


HE managing officer of a trust com- 

pany has a twofold ideal that he is 

constantly seeking to attain. He wants 
his organization to offer to the public a uni- 
formly high grade of service at the smallest 
possible operating cost. There is no better 
basis for inducing new customers to patron- 
ize his business, or to retain the good will 
of old customers, than to place the quality 
of his service upon a plane so high that it 
cannot be touched by competitors. And when 
this can be done with a low operating cost, 
the manager can congratulate himself upon 
having attained a high degree of efficiency 
in his work. 

The character of the service rendered the 
public by a trust company will be determined 
very largely by the character of the indi- 
viduals—officers and employees—who make 
up the working force. You cannot have effi- 
cient service if you do not have efficient peo- 
ple. You cannot have courteous service if 
you do not have courteous people. The mana- 
ger, in thinking over the means by which 
he can attain the grade of service he covets 
for his organization, is inevitably driven to 
a study of the people in his organization—to 
the problems that lie in the realm of person- 
nel administration. 


Securing Maximum Returns 

The manager’s consideration of operating 
costs leads him just as inevitably in the same 
direction. If he wants to know where his 
money is going an analysis of his expenses 
will show him that nearly half of it goes 
into pay envelopes. If, by any chance, he is 
wondering if he is getting full value for the 


increased 


remuneration as reward for meritorious 


money he spends, he will certainly not over- 
look this large item in his operating costs; 
he will ask if he is getting the maximum re- 
turns in the form of efficient, courteous, loyal 
and willing service—the business building 
kind of service that he thinks should char- 
acterize his organization. 

In every trust company, large or small, 
this same problem of management exists. Its 
relative importance may vary somewhat, but 
that it is always important no wise mana- 
ger will deny. In the small organization, 
where contacts between managers and men 
constantly occur, little machinery may be 
necessary and no formality may be required 
in the administration of personnel; but no 
trust company, large or small, can afford to 
ignore the existence of personnel problems, 
or fail to provide whatever machinery or ac- 
tivities are necessary to maintain a happy 
and efficient working force. 

Because of the rapid growth that has char- 
acterized many trust companies in recent 
years, there has been a tardy recognition of 
the importance of this phase of the trust 
company manager’s responsibilities. With the 
increasing number of employees comes the 
inevitable loss of that man-to-man contact 
of manager and men that so often lies at the 
bottom of lack of interest and efficiency on 
the part of the worker and lack of under- 
standing and sympathy on the part of the 
manager. 

With a full appreciation of the importance 
of this part of his job and a sincere desire 
to administer it in an efficient way, what can 
the manager do to secure and maintain a 
happy and efficient staff of workers? 
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Selection of Employees 

First of all, he can be more careful in his 
hiring. He must be sure that he is employ- 
ing the kind of workers that will give him 
the results he wants. This will cause him 
to consider more carefully what kind of 
workers he needs. To answer this question 
he will have to make a careful analysis of 
his jobs, studying not only the functions of 
the job but the specifications of the worker 
required to fill it efficiently. Knowing these 
facts, he is then in a position to go out and 
get the Not 
usually will it be possible for him to get his 
workers by 


kind of workers he requires. 
waiting for the winds of chance 
to blow them to his port. He will have to go 
out after will probably find it 
vhile to take some time and to 
energy to presenting the oppor- 
advantages of his 


them. He 
quite wort 
devote some 


tunities and 


business to 
the young people of his community and the 
schools and colleges in his vicinity. 

He will go at the job of selecting his work- 
ers in an humble spirit, knowing how pre- 
is any rule-of-thumb method of pass- 
ing judgment upon as uncertain a 
human character and ability. 

When he has employed the 
he will not forget his existence 
him to “sink or swim” without assistance. 
He will realize that the selection of a new 
worker is but the beginning of more impor- 
tant personnel activities. He will make it 
part of his responsibility to see that the new 
man’s first efforts encouraged by well 
directed guidance words of encourage- 
ment, that for the job and 
the organization is not dampened by the 
crabbing of disgruntled associates, that in- 
centives to hard work and thoughtful study 
will be provided so as to draw out best ef- 
forts and to fan the fires of 
Training library services, educa- 
tional facilities, personal assistance and 
friendly attentions by associates and officers 
are methods used for attaining these ends. 


carious 
thing as 
new worker 


and leave 


are 
and 
his enthusiasm 


ambition. 


classes, 


Guidance and Incentive 


In recognition of the fact that ambitious 
young men are eager for opportunities of 
advancement, the manager will work out as 
definitely as possible lines of promotion that 
give valuable training and knowledge of the 
business, as well as satisfy ambitions for 
growth. No incentive to efficient labor is so 
forceful as a knowledge that increased re- 
sponsibilities and remuneration are a sure 
reward of superior work. And at this point 
the wise manager will avoid the dangers of 
promotion by seniority and give meritorious 
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service its deserved reward. He will follow 
the policy of training his own men for execu- 
tive work instead of going outside of his 
organization to fill the important jobs. His 
workers will know that they have an open 
road before them, that no favors will be 
granted, that merit will determine the win- 
ner in the race for advancement. 

In salary administration the manager will 
be fair, recognizing always that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. By careful analysis 
of his jobs and study of outside conditions, 
he will know what is a fair rate of pay. He 
will not make the error of thinking that a 
low scale of pay necessarily a low 
cost of operation, but will know that it is 
cheaper to employ a smaller number of effi- 
cient clerks at 


means 


higher salaries than a larger 
number of low-paid incompetents. A method 
of salary administration will be put into 
effect that will provide for adequate and 
regular adjustments and make it unneces- 
ary for deserving employees to ask for in- 
creases to which they are entitled. 


Supervision of Personnel 
The manager will give loyalty to his work- 
ers, just as he expects loyalty 
In time of need they 


from them. 
have concrete evi- 
dence of his desire and ability to assist them. 
Hie will provide whatever welfare measures, 
cooperative activities, and death 
fits that the situation warrants. 

Above all else, the manager will not 


will 


sick 


bene- 


neg- 


lect to set up an adequate machine for per- 
forming these yaried and complex activities. 


Some individual, of must have the 
responsibility for carrying out this program. 
It may be the president, the secretary, the 
chief clerk, or a personnel manager. The 
umount of time devoted to the work and the 
assistance required will depend upon the size 
of the trust company and the extent of the 
program to be developed. This, however, is 
essential—the responsible for the 
work must have the complete confidence of 
all of his fellow workers, from the chairman 
of the board to the newest page boy. 

After providing the proper supervision and 
machinery, the manager will not depend upon 
a department or individual to do the work. 
No individual or department can carry on 
these activities adequately. It requires the 
assistance of every officer, department mana- 
ger and supervisor to get the maximum re- 
sults. There must be created in the organi- 
zation a certain spirit of cooperation and 
good will that will permeate the life of every 
one on the force. Out of such a condition 
may the manager expect to attain his ideal 
of superior service. 


course, 


person 
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INITIAL STEPS IN ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING A 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ESSENTIALS AS TO LOCATION, EQUIPMENT, PERSONNEL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. J. FRANEY 
Trust Officer, First National Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 


(Epiror’s Notre: There are today 


approxcimately 
state and national banks which are actively exercising trust functions. 


four thousand trust companies, 


Many of the 


banks which are conducting trust departments are still in the experimental stage and 


the wise policy is therefore 
organizations, In 


to accept 


turning 
trustee all of his accu- 

mulations of a lifetime under eith- 
voluntary trust agreement or a 
mentary trust, he is bound to be careful in 
the selection of a fiduciary agency. It is 
but natural that he should wish to satisfy 
himself that such an agency measures up to 
the highest possible standard. During his 
lifetime an individual may patronize a 
bank where he is accommodated with a line 
of credit—larger, perhaps, than that to 
which he is entitled—and will continue to 
do so with a good grace as long as he is the 
debtor. Let that same individual come into 
wealth so that his relations 
with the bank are reversed and he becomes 
the ereditor and the bank debtor, and he 
will seek a more conservative institution. 
This is particularly true of an individual 
looking for an institution to serve him in 
fiduciary capacity and to which he can en- 
trust his affairs to be handled after his 
death. Oftentimes a man is willing to back 
his judgment and indulge in speculation, but 
when it comes to the selection of an insti- 
tution to look after his wife and children 
or other loved ones after he is gone, he likes 
to anchor to something comparable to a 
rock. 


I.EN a man contemplates 
over to a 


er a testa- 


possession of 


Commanding Public Confidence 


An institution makes its own history and 
is regarded by the public as either strong 
and conservative, or not so strong and more 
liberal in its policy or weak and reckless. 
Its ability and skill for handling trusts and 
estates also become known, either through 
the people who have entrusted their prop- 


and 


adapt the experience of older fiduciary 


the following article some of the essentials of organizing and shap- 
ing a definite policy for the trust department are discussed in a practical way.) 


erty to its management or through benefi- 
ciaries under trust estates committed to its 
care. The bank advertises that, being a 
corporation, it has many advantages over 
the individual fiduciary pointing out among 
other things that it is always on the job, 
never sick or away on vacation and never 
that in the management of property 
entrusted to its care as well as the selection 
of investments for trust funds that it has 
the combined judgment of its officers and 
board of directors. 

It is a mistake, therefore, for any bank 
to organize a trust department and leave its 
destiny in the hands of a single individual. 
Every officer of the bank, yes, every director 
of the bank—for the directors in their re- 
spective lines of business are in a position 
to greatly aid the growth of that department 

should be fairly conversant with the func- 
tions in general of the trust department. A 
sufficient number of the officers of the insti- 
tution should be charged with the duty of 
formulating the policy to be followed by 
the trust department so that it may reason- 
ably be expected that one or more of the 
officers so charged will always be on hand 
to decide upon important matters or to in- 
sure the prospective client of the trust de- 
partment that that department is a ring in 
the big tent and not a side show. 

You will find that you will be interviewed 
by some who express their willingness to 
turn their affairs over to be administered by 
senior officers whom they have known for 
years and whose judgment and skill in di- 
recting the affairs of the bank have been 
demonstrated. It is also possible to per- 
suade some such customers that the officers 


dies ; 
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being trained to take up the work of the 
senior officers as they retire or are called 
by death, have been chosen with care and 
picked for their ability and that they have 
every reason to believe that the bank will be 
conducted along the same lines in the future 
as it has been in the past, but few, if any, 
ever turn their property over under a trust 
agreement without making the statement 
that they have faith in the institution and 
the men at the head of it. Obviously then, 
it is very necessary if the trust department 
is to flourish, that it receives the same care- 
ful attention as that accorded the commer- 
eial and other departments. 


Location and Equipment of Trust Department 

Too much care and consideration cannot 
be given to the selection of location, arrange- 
ment, furnishings and equipment of the trust 
department quarters. It should be quartered 
on the main floor if possible. If it is not 
possible to provide for it there, it should not 
be removed further than the mezzanine floor, 
where it is in plain sight of the customers 
of the bank and easily accessible to them 
by comfortable stairs or elevator. There are 
many reasons why one of the two locations 
mentioned should be chosen. The principal 


reason is that it keeps the trust department 
before the customers of the bank and they 


are being constantly reminded that the in- 
stitution is equipped to handle their fiduciary 
work. It puts the trust officer in close 
touch with the customers of the commercial 
department and affords him an opportunity 
to do a little missionary work for his de- 
partment. It is the best means of adver- 
tising the trust department to your own cus- 
tomers, and after all, that is the most fer- 
tile field for prospective trust department 
clients. 

If the department is close at hand, an of- 
ficer of the commercial department receiving 
an inquiry that can best be answered by the 
trust department, will take the time to see 
that he meets the proper trust department 
official. If the department was on another 
floor or in a different part of the building, 
it is quite probable that the inquirer or cus- 
tomer would be directed to the trust de- 
partment, but for various reasons never reach 
there. Again many of the clients of the 
trust department are aged, infirm or other- 
wise handicapped and for that reason it is 
well to have the department as easily acces- 
sible as it is possible to make it. 

The size of the quarters depend, of course, 
upon the volume of business to be taken care 
of, but proper provision should be made in 
the beginning for expansion. The depart- 
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ment should have a cage as part of its 
quarters where securities can be handled 
safely and without fear of loss and also 
for transacting business with the public, 
such as paying interest coupons and bonds; 
receiving deposits and paying out under es- 
crow agreements, etc. 

The trust officer or officers in charge of 
the department should be located so as to 
be easily accessible to the public and at the 
same time close enough to supervise the 
work of the department. If the department 
is sufficiently large to require an assistant 
to the trust officer then the trust officer may 
be provided with a private office which should 
be a part of the trust department quarters. 
If, however, the trust officer is to super- 
vise the routine work of the department, then 
the ideal arrangement is, I believe, to pro- 
vide a desk for him, in the department, say, 
just inside of the counter and adjoining the 
cage and workshop where he is available to 
the public and at the same time,in constant 
touch with the work of the department. 


Privacy Is Essential 


In addition to cage, consultation rooms, 
and workshop there should be included in 
the equipment of the trust department a 
large fireproof vault for filing books and 
valuable records. The securities, of course, 
should be kept in the regular bank money 
vault or safe deposit vault. The public 
should never be admitted to the work shop 
or inner office. The books and records of 
the department should be kept beyond the 
range of vision of the inquisitive public. 
Everything pertaining to the trust depart- 
ment should be handled in the strictest con- 
fidence. 

There should be at the disposal of the 
trust officer and his assistants a room where 
they can retire with clients for conference 
and not be disturbed. This is a very essen- 
tial part of the equipment of a trust depart- 
ment. Most of you know with what reluc- 
tance the average man takes up the task of 
making his will. Oftentimes there are con- 
ditions existing which make it desirable to 
trustee practically all of his estate and in 
discussing with the trust officer ways and 
means to accomplish his purpose he is re- 
quired to bare the family skeleton and air 
domestic troubles. If the trust officer is 
going to be of any valuable assistance to the 
man, he must gain his confidence and make 
him feel that his confidence will not be vio- 
lated. This can only be accomplished in 
privacy and the trust officer must be pro- 
tected against interruptions during such 
conferences. Of course, if the trust officer 











is provided with a private office his office 
will answer for the consultation room. The 
furnishings of the consultation room should 
be selected with great care so as to create 
a pleasant and inviting atmosphere. 


Qualification of Trust Officer 


In speaking of the personnel of the staff 
I will not attempt to add anything to the 
existing specifications covering the trust of- 
ficer. Everyone, I believe, is agreed that he 
should be a lawyer or at least well versed 
in the law affecting matters handled in the 
trust department. The work of the trust 
department is so entirely different from any 
other line of work that it requires actual 
experience in the department to acquire a 
knowledge of it. In addition to being law 
trained, the trust officer should be an ac- 
countant of no mean ability, for the intrica- 
cies of trust department accounting are 
many and peculiar to that line of work. The 
position is not one to be filled by a nervous 
person for the trials he must undergo would 
try the patience of Job. He should be of 
a sympathetic nature and able to listen at- 
tentively and understandingly to the many 
tales of woe that are unfolded to him and 
yet he must be firm enough to deal impar- 
tially with all and never permit his heart 
to run away with his head. In fact, he must 
supply the human element which the cor- 
poration lacks. 

What is true of the trust officer is also 
true of the other members of the depart- 
ment for all should be trained in the work 
of the department so that each and every 
will be fully conversant with every- 
thing pertaining to the work of the depart- 
ment and make it a real corporate fiduciary 
so that if any member is away, there is some 
one to take his or her place and fill it equally 
as well as the regular incumbent. The de- 
partment should select with the greatest of 
care the persons who are employed therein 
and then permit them access to all of the 
records and files so as to acquaint them as 
quickly as possible with the affairs of the 
department. No one should be restricted to 
a certain class of work, but all should be 
made as familiar with every branch of the 
work as practicable. 

The trust department should never at any 
time be a one-man department, but every one 
in it should be familiar at least in a gen- 
eral way with all of the matters handled 
therein. No one should, however, be per- 
mitted to interview clients about the service 
which the bank affords or discuss with them 
matters pertaining to the disposition of their 
estate until he is able to do so intelligently 


one 
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and in a manner that will leave no doubt in 
the mind of the client about the feasibility 
of the plan under consideration. 


Essentials as to Trust Department Records 


Having discussed the quarters, personnel 
of the staff and general supervision we will 
now take up the discussion of records, the 
most important part of the trust department 
and a subject always full of interest to 
the trust department man however long he 
may have been in the service. I shall not 
offer any particular system for your consid- 
eration for I have found that there are about 
as many different forms of accounting sys- 
tems for trust departments as there are 
trust departments, or nearly so. It is more 
to the purpose to give attention to the 
things which should be accomplished by the 
records and let everybody work out the 
system best suited to his individual needs. 

The records of the trust department must 
of necessity be permanent in form and kept 
in such a manner as will enable those of 
future generations to analyze the accounts 
and know just what transpired at every 
stage of the trusteeships. The requirements 
of the U. 8S. Internal Revenue Department 
in connection with Federal Income Tax re- 
turns are making this sort of record more 
and more important and necessary. Where 
a trust is to extend over a period of years 
through the lifetime of several persons 
who will receive the income therefrom and 
after their death the principal is to be dis- 
tributed, it is very essential that a com- 
prehensive record be kept in order that the 
trustee may be able to satisfy the remainder- 
man at the time of the termination of the 
trust estate that he is receiving, intact, all 
of the trust funds turned over to the trus- 
tee at the time the trust was created, or at 
least that he is receiving that portion of it 
to which he is entitled. 

There is some difference of opinion about 
the form of books that should be used. Some 
advocate the use of bound books at least 
for the original entry, while others use the 
loose leaf system. I think, however, that 
the loose leaf system is in more general 
use. The value of the original entry can- 
not be overestimated—volumes could be 
written about it. 


Record of Individual Trusts and Estates 


If it was not for the fact that the se- 
curities and property of each individual es- 
tate or trust had to be handled as a separate 
entity the accounting system for a _ trust 
department would be comparatively simple. 
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Again it is almost a physical impossibility 
to keep a separate set of books for each in- 
dividual trust so the problem to be solved is 
to devise some system elastic enough to care 
for the several trusts collectively and still 
keep the transactions of each individual 
trust entirely distinct and separate. Per- 
haps I can make this clearer. By segregat- 
ing the business of the trust department into 
classes such as trust funds; estates admin- 
istered -under the direction of the court; 
mortgage trusteeships; special deposits, se- 
eurities held for customers and the like it 
is possible to keep a complete record of the 
transactions in each individual trust or es- 
tate and at the same time set up a control 
in the general section of the ledger over the 
various distributions in the individual trusts 
or estates of a particular section. 

In the case of estates of deceased per- 
sons, the executor or administrator as the 
may be should charge itself with all 
of the property of the estate as shown by 
the inventory. It should show in detail the 
earnings of the estate as well as the ex- 
incurred during the administration ; 
claims and taxes paid and the amount dis- 
tributed and to whom. In the case of trust 
funds the records should show exactly what 
was received at the time the trust was cre- 
ated and if other than cash, the appraised or 
market value of the securities or other prop- 
erties turned over to it. 

As the trustee under mortgages or deeds 
of trust to secure bond issues it is the duty 
of the department to keep in addition to a 
complete record of all bonds certified and 
delivered a record of property covered by 
mortgage or deed of trust securing the bond 
issue, partial release, if any made under 
Same and as coupon paying agent to keep a 
record of all coupons paid through the de- 
partment. 

As custodian of sinking funds its records 
should disclose the source and amount of 
each deposit made with it for the redemption 
of any particular issue of bonds and in the 
case of securities held for customers, the de- 
partment should keep a detailed record of 
income received and the source from which 
it is received. 


cause 


penses 


Status of Trusts and Securities 

Many tasks are imposed upon the trus- 
tee under the terms of trust agreement or 
wills establishing trust funds and it is very 
essential in the administration of same that 
such special records be kept as will enable 
the trustee to know at all times the status 
of insurance, state of repair, taxes, etc. of 
all property owned by it in trust. In the 
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case of securities the trustee must keep in 
touch with the value of the securities mak- 
ing up the investments of its several trusts 
so that due consideration may be given the 
matter of sale or retention of such securi- 
ties. In the case of notes secured by mort- 
gages on real estate trustee must inquire 
into the status of taxes on the property se- 
curing the loan as well as insurance if the 
security is improved property. Records must 
be kept of leases, rentals due and collected 
on improved property. 

Taxes must be paid whether notice of as- 
sessment is received or not; insurance poli- 
cies will expire and may not be renewed by 
the agency which issued it unless requested 
to do so, rentals, interest on bonds and 
mortgages mature and must be collected, 
periodical reports to beneficiaries under 
trust agreements and remittances must be 
made, leases expire and many other things 
too numerous to mention must be done by 
the trustee and unless proper tickler cards 
are made and looked after carefully one 
omission after the other will oceur with its 
attendant complaints from beneficiaries, loss 
of rentals account tenants vacating, penalty 
for non-payment of taxes, ete. 


Care and Custody of Securities 

A word about the files and securities. The 
grantor in a deed of trust or a beneficiary 
under one of a customer who has left his se- 
curities in the hands of the trust depart- 
ment is, of course, very familiar with every 
angle of that particular trusteeship. The 
trust department has many similar trusts 
and naturally the trust department employee 
is not always as familiar with the transac- 
tions in each and every trust as such grant- 
or or beneficiary feels that he should be. 
For that reason the trust agreement, copies 
of all statements rendered the grantor or 
beneficiaries as well as correspondence in 
connection with any particular trust should 
be filed under the trust so as to be instant- 
ly available when being interviewed by some 
one interested in that trust. 

The care of securities is something which 
always presents a problem. The Federal 
Reserve Board regulations require that the 
securities of each individual trust fund or 
estate be kept separate from the securities 
of any other estate or trust fund and that 
all of the securities of the trust department 
be kept separate from the securities of the 
bank. It further provides that the securi- 
ties of the trust department shall be under 
joint control of two or more officers desig- 
nated by the board of directors as such 
custodians. 
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PoLo IN PERSIA 
600 B. C. 


From a painting 

found in the palace 

of the King of 
Oudh 


- Ancient CAIRO 


bi passenger you go—next to 
your ticket and your passport the 
most important thing you take away 
with you is your letter of credit. It can 
smooth the way, eliminate bother and 
annoyance and contribute materially to 
your enjoyment. 


If you carry a Seaboard Checkbook 
Letter of Credit, you will not need to 
wait your turn in banks abroad while 
drafts printed in foreign languages are 
prepared for your signature. This new 
form of travel money not only saves 
tedious delays but is safe to carry. 


With a Seaboard Checkbook — Letter 
of Credit, you simply walk up to the 
teller’s window, sign and tear off a check 
in the usual manner, and instantly get 
your money in thousands of banks — 
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Perhaps you 
where Polo was originated; or the famous 
haunts of modern polo lovers — 

















will visit far-away Persia 


- Our own CAMDEN or sunny CALIFORNIA 


the world over. It makes no difference 
whether you choose Persia, France or 
Florida for your outing, Seaboard cor- 
respondent banks will instantly honor 
your signature. 


Call at any of our offices and you can 
secure a supply of this popular new 
form of travelers’ currency in whatever 
amount you need. 











ers 
- Dee 


—*— 





——Je* LAME 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch * 


4 * Uptown Branch 
115 BROADWAY | Main Office 20 EAST 45th STREET 
at Cedar Street BROAD and BEAVER STREETS * near Madison Avenue 
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TITUSVILLE TRUST COMPANY, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


—_ you reach a decision to put up a new home for 
your Bank, you will require the help of someone skilled 
by experience to render the highest type of service—such as 
your bank is rendering to its depositors. It is precisely that 
kind of assistance that this organization is qualified to give 
you—as it has been already given to many other banks. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT AND EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















ADAPTABILITY OF PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES AS 
INVESTMENTS FOR BANK AND TRUST COMPANY FUNDS 


RECORD OF STABILITY IN VALUES AND EARNING POWER 


F. S. BURROUGHS 
Harris, Forbes & Company, New York City 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 
country the banks 
funds invested in such securities. 
electric light and power companies 
to finance additional service. In the 
draun and secured mortgage bonis of 
funds is set forth, particularly in 
states admitting such securities to the 
trust funds is also steadily increasing.) 


and trust companies 


HE basic principle of conservative as 

well as successful banking is the loan- 

ing of funds, which largely belong to 
depositors, at somewhat higher rates of in- 
terest than are paid to the depositors. The 
banker has an obligation to loan or invest 
funds only under such circumstances that 
the regular payment of interest throughout 
the period of the loan or investment and the 
repayment of the _ principal = at the 
end of the period is assured beyond 
all reasonable doubt. Some part of the 
banking funds must be kept available at all 
times for withdrawal by depositors upon de- 
mand. Another part must be placed so that 
it will be available upon short notice and it 
therefore does not ordinarily earn a very 
high rate of interest. The remaining funds 
or a large part thereof are available for in- 
vestment for protracted periods and it is 
to the use of these funds that the banker 
must look for his real earnings. 

In accordance with the theory that di- 
versification of investment affords a meas- 
ure of safety, part of the funds in the 
hands of the bankers which are available for 
long term investment will be invested in gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds and the bal- 
ance distributed among the various branches 
of industry. Aside from government and 
municipal obligations, there is no form of 
security that offers a higher degree of safety 
than the mortgage bonds of our public utility 
companies and these bonds are moreover 
available on a substantially higher interest 
yield basis than are government and mu- 
nicipal securities and they are accordingly 
admirably suited for the investment of a 


Of the total of $17,000,000,000 invested in public utilities in this 
have an 
During 
alone 
following 
public 
regard 
list of 


average 
the next five 
will 


of $2,000,000,000 of their 
years it is estimated the 
require not less than $5,000,000,000 
article the desirability of properly 
utilities for investment of banking 
to yield and liquidity. The number of 
investments legal for savings and 


substantial part of the funds of a bank or 
trust company. 


Remarkable Development of Public Utilities 

Public utilities as we think of them to- 
day are essentially a development of the 
past twenty-five years and although the in- 
vestment in public utilities in the United 
States is at present only exceeded among all 
our industries by the investments in agri- 
culture and the railroads, the arts upon 
which three of our most important classes 
of public utilities are based were unknown 
fifty years ago. The first commercial tele- 
phone exchange began operation in 1878, the 
first commercial electric light plant in 1879 
and the first practical electric railway in 
1888. The gas industry dates back about 
100 years, but the use of gas on anything 
approaching the present scale is also a devel- 
opment of the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. 

In spite of the comparatively short time 
that has elapsed since the various classes 
of service rendered by our public utilities 
were inaugurated, it is impossible to conceive 
of business being conducted on its present 
seale or in fact of our cities existing in their 
present proportions if it were not for these 
services. We have a telephone for every 
eight inhabitants of the country, our gas 
companies distribute over 3,000 cu. ft. of 
gas per inhabitant each year, our electric 
light and power companies distribute over 
400 k. w. h. of electricity per inhabitant per 
year or enough so that each inhabitant could 
burn two 25 watt incandescent lamps con- 
tinuously throughout the year and our elec- 
tric railways each year transport a number 
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of passengers which is equivalent to each 
inhabitant riding about 135 times during the 
year. 


Financing of Public Utilities 

The public utilities of this country repre- 
sent an aggregate investment of something 
over $17,000,000,000 and they disburse an- 
nually in the form of wages more than $1,- 
000,000,000. In spite of the vast sum already 
invested in these enterprises, the 
for their services is 


demand 
constantly increasing 
and requiring the investment of additional 
capital and according to conservative 
mates, not than $5,000,000,000 will be 
required during the next five years by the 
electric light and power companies alone, to 
provide the necessary facilities to meet the 
demands for additional service. 

The question naturally arises, “Where does 
the money invested in our public utilities 
come from?’ The answer is that from 50 
to 75 per cent has been provided through 
the sale of bonds secured by mortgages on 
the properties and the balance through the 
sale of common and preferred stocks, notes 
and debentures. These securities are dis- 
tributed among investors throughout the 
country and in fact throughout the world. 
The life insurance companies of this coun- 
try in 1922 had $1,650,000,000 invested in 
public utility securities and as they have 
since been purchasing more securities of that 
class than ever before, it is reliably esti- 
mated that their present holdings exceed $2,- 
000,000,000. Many banks have likewise 
turned to public utility securities for invest- 
ment and it is estimated that in the aggre- 
gate our banks also have nearly $2,000,000,- 
000 invested in public utility securities. 


esti- 


less 


Legal Investments for Savings and Trust 
Funds 

In eleven of our 

bonds are a 


states public utility 
legal investment for savings 
banks and in several other states such in- 
vestments are permitted to a limited extent. 
Considerable headway has also been made 
toward the enactment of legislation permit- 
ting such investment by savings banks in 
other states and some time ago the National 
Association of Mutual ‘Savings Banks ap- 
pointed a committee: to meet with a com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation with a view to studying the laws 
governing legal investments and recommend- 
ing uniform legislation permitting the in- 
vestment of funds in the possession of sav- 
ings banks and trustees in high grade pub- 
lie utility securities. 

During the past’ few years the number of 


investors in public utility securities has been 
greatly augmented by the customer owner- 
ship campaigns that have been conducted by 
public utility companies throughout’ the 
country. The Customer Ownership Commit- 
tee of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion reports that the number of shares of 
stock sold by 185 of the leading electric 
light and power companies of the country 
has increased from 42,388 shares in 1918 to 
1,806,300 shares in 1923 and that customer 
ownership campaigns have resulted during 
the six years in the obtaining of over 632,000 
new stockholders of which amount over 279,- 
000, or nearly half, were obtained in 1923. 


How Mortgage Bonds Are Safeguarded 

3anks and trust companies are, of course, 
more particularly interested in the mortgage 
bonds of public utility companies than in 
the junior securities for the reason that 
the banker’s relation to the utilities must 
be primarily that of a creditor rather than 
a partner. When the practice of providing 
part of the capital requirement for public 
utility enterprises through the sale of bonds 
originated, the plan was to sell a _ specific 
amount of bonds and secure them by a 
mortgage on the company’s property. This 
plan was not entirely satisfactory for the 
reason that as the company’s business grew 
and additional funds were required, further 
borrowings could only be secured by mort- 
gages on the property which were preceded 
in lien by the mortgage or mortgages se- 
curing funds previously borrowed and the 
result was that the company could not cre- 
ate a security which was attractive to in- 
vestors. 

To obviate this difficulty the plan was 
adopted of having mortgages provide for 
a large enough sum of money to cover that 
portion of the company’s capital needs which 
might properly be borrowed for a number 
of years in the future. Only so much of 
the authorized amount of bonds as was jus- 
tified by the extent of the company’s prop- 
erty and business as of the time the mort- 
gage was authorized, was borrowed at the 
outset with the provision that additional 
bonds might be sold from time to time to 
provide a certain definite percentage of the 
cost of additions and extensions to the 
company’s system when and as the com- 
pany’s earnings bore a_ predetermined re- 
lation to interest requirements. The growth 
of the public utility business and the conse- 
quent demands for capital were, however, 
so great that in many cases the authorized 
limit of bonds which at the time of the 
original issue was thought would provide 
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for many years to come was reached within 
a very short time. 


Elastic Interest and Maturity Provisions 


It was furthermore found that it was not 
always advantageous to sell bonds bearing a 
certain fixed rate of interest nor to have all 
of a company’s bonds run _ for the same 
period of time and consequently mature at 
the same date. This for the reason that the 
maturity might come at a time when market 
conditions made it either impossible to re- 
fund so large a sum at one time or 
the cost of so doing would 
the company’s annual interest obli- 
gation. To overcome these various objec- 
tions a form of mortgage generally known 
open end, serial type, has been de- 
veloped and is now in general use by public 
utility companies, As the name _ implies, 
these mortgages do not provide for any defi- 
nite limit to the amount of bonds which 
may be issued by a company and be equally 
secured by a mortgage upon the property 
thereof. Purchasers of bonds under such 
a mortgage are protected against an unduly 
large amount of bonds being issued as com- 
pared with the property value by carefully 
drawn provisions restricting the issuance of 
bonds. These restrictions are ordinarily to 
the effect that bonds may only be issued for 
from 70 to 80 per cent of the cash cost 
or fair value, whichever is less, of additions 
to the company’s property and then only 
when earnings available for the payment 
of bond interest are at the rate of from 
one and three-fourths to two times bond 
interest requirements. 

These open-end mortgages enable the 
companies to meet market conditions in the 
issuance of their bonds by providing that 
bonds may be issued from time to time in 
series, each series bearing such rate of in- 
terest and running for such period of time 
as the company shall decide at the time of 
issue. This enables the company when in- 
rates are high to issue a bond bear- 
ing a coupon rate high enough to meet mar- 
ket conditions without an important dis- 
count and at the same time to make the 
bond run for a short enough period so that 
when interest rates return to norma! the 
company will be able to refund its obliga- 
tions without being penalized by paying an 
abnormally high rate of interest 
long period of years. 


where 
materially in- 
crease 


as the 


terest 


over a 


Protective Provisions in Open-end Mortgages 
When mortgages provided only for the is- 


suance of the specific amount >of bonds re- 
quired by the company at the time the mort- 


gage was drawn or for a comparatively lim- 
ited amount being issued from time to time 
thereafter, it was a simple matter to draw 
a mortgage which adequately protected the 
interests of the bondholders. With the ad- 
vent, however, of the open end, serial type 
of mortgage it became necessary to provide 
restrictions against all sorts of contingencies 
which might arise in the future to impair 
the bondholders security. This has been 
accomplished by defining carefully the char- 
acter of the property against which bonds 
may be issued and the circumstances under 
which they may be issued. 

Most mortgages require the companies to 
make adequate provision for maintaining 
their property in first class operating condi- 
tion. Some accomplish this by requiring 
the company to expend and/or appropriate 
annually a certain percentage of their gross 
earnings. Others require the company to 
file periodically with the trustee a certificate 
by an independent engineer to the effect that 
the property has been adequately maintained 
and is in first class condition. Some mort- 
gages also require a company to set aside an- 
nually a sum equivalent to a predetermined 
percentage of the amount of bonds outstand- 
ing or of earnings, the fund so built up 
to be used either for the retirement of out- 
standing bonds or for the acquisition of addi- 
tional property which may not thereafter be 
made a basis for the issuance of bonds. 

The present tendency is somewhat against 
the establishment of such sinking or im- 
provement funds, the theory being that it is 
not possible for a public utility company to 
charge rates sufficiently high to enable it 
to amortize any part of its capital invest- 
ment and that if the property is kept in first 
class operating condition and worn out or 
obsolete parts are renewed or replaced as 
required, the security for the bonds is main- 
tained intact. 


Stability of Values and Earnings 


Next to the obligations of municipalities 
which are in effect secured by the taxing 
power of the community, no higher grade of 
investment security can be found than a 
bond secured by a well drawn mortgage on 
a well laid out and well operated public util- 
ity property serving a stable and prosperous 
community. Rendering as they do a service 
which is absolutely essential to the conduct 
of modern civie life, the business of these 
companies degree of stability 
that cannot be found in any other class of 
industry. The earnings of these companies 
as a whole are practically unaffected by the 
general ‘business: conditions of the country 


possesses a 
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Effective Correspondent 


Our intimate knowledge of conditions 
prevailing throughout the various sections 
of our country, gained by frequent visits 
of officers and representatives, is an asset 
worthy of consideration by banks con- 
templating the establishment of a New 
York connection. 


This close understanding of the needs of 
banks wherever located, is reflected in the 
effective co-operation which we are in a 


position to offer to our correspondents. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


An 
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and even during periods of severe depression, 
the earnings of our public utilities 
whole have continued to increase. Gener- 
ally speaking, utilities are free from the 
evils of competition and the disastrous and 
uneconomic price wars which have at times 
had such a serious effect on other classes 
of industry. Their business is essentially 
monopolistic in character and although regu- 
lated by public authority, this regulation is 
on the basis of permitting them to earn a 
fair rate of return on the reasonable value 
of their properties. As a whole, the cost 
of labor represents a relatively small part 
of the cost of rendering public utility service 
and accordingly these companies are not seri- 
ously affected by labor disturbances and fluc- 
tuations in wage scales. Their business is 
almost entirely done on a cash basis and 
they are therefore practically free from 
losses through bad debts. The cost of most 
of the necessities of life has increased stead- 
ily during the past several decades and yet 
the cost of public utility service as a whole 
has decreased in spite of improvements in 
the quality of service rendered. The trend 
of earnings of public utilities has been 
steadily upward for many years past and 
there is every reason to expect that this 
tendency will continue to an even more 
marked degree for many years to come. 


as a 


A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE 





In connection with testamentary research 
conducted by trust companies in Los Angeles 
which are carrying on an educational adver- 
tising campaign, there unearthed the 
will of an Mnglish rector of a Yorkshire 
parish, who died in 1804 and left consid- 
erable property to his only daughter, subject 
to the following conditions: 

1st. That she should not marry unless 
with the consent of his two executors, and 

2d. That she should dress with greater 
propriety than theretofore. This clause was 
worded: “Seeing that my daughter Anna has 
not availed herself of my advice touching 
the objectionable practice of going about 
with her arms bare up to the elbows, my 
will is that, should she continue after my 
death in this violation of the modesty of 
her sex, all the goods, chattels, moneys, land, 
and other property that I have devised to 
her for the maintenance of her future life 
shall pass to the oldest of the sons of my 
sister, Caroline. Should anyone take ex- 
ception to this my wish as being too severe, 
I answer that license in dress in a woman is 
a mark of a depraved mind.” 


was 


The Mount Vernon Trust Company of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., reports total resources 
of $13,904,000, deposits, $12,867,000, capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $922,927.00. 
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So Many Travelers— 


‘Cheque’ everything except their Money 
and Themselves. Why? 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of the hundreds of thousands of travelers in this 
country assume needless risks with their traveling funds and suffer per- 
sonal inconveniences simply because they do not know the money-pro- 

tection and personal service value of American Express Travelers Cheques. 


If there is any doubt about this statement watch the crowd at any railroad ticket 
window. Note the display of loose money, loosely carried in pockets, wide-open 
to even the clumsiest of light fingers. 


On a Pullman recently a traveler carefully folded his trousers to preserve the 
creases and carefully placed them on the shelf. $125 in bills was in the - 
pocket. In the morning only the trousers, carefully creased, remained. 


A ‘careful’ man on a week-end trip with his family in his car was held up when 
barely out of town and relieved of his machine and his money. He is driving a 
new car now, bought with the insurance on his old one; but his uninsured money, 
which happened to be quite a sum, is gone forever. The incident, however, 
taught him the value of Travelers Cheques. 


Two traveling men on their way to a hotel boarded a crowded street car. Pick- 
pockets relieved them of their rolls even before they had a chance to pay their 
fare. They also, now, believe in Travelers Cheques. 


The pity of this ignorance about the value of American Express Travelers 
Cheques for domestic use is that it needs some such personal experience as 
these to establish the fact that even your money is just as easy picking as 
another’s. 


For use abroad American Express Travelers Cheques have long been the domi- 
nating demand of travelers. For use in the United States there still remains a 
practically unlimited field. Fortunately, for the traveler, this field is being 


rapidly appropriated by the leading banks of the country as a means of serving 
their patrons. 


In the protection of financial paper the American Express Company is constantly 
alert. 57 arrests of criminals for stealing or tampering with American Express 
paper have been made this year in the United States and 35 in Europe. 


American Express Company 


65 Broadway, New York 
OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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cAn Additional Feature of Service 


This Company provides complete com- 
mercial banking and trust service for corre- 
spondent trust companies and banks, and in 
addition offers the special facilities of its 
Mortgage and Appraisal Departments. 


Loans are made on improved property in se- 
lected cities of the South and West, and First 
Mortgages and Participation Certificates 
offered to investors. 

Authoritative appraisals of property in 
Greater New York and over sixty other lead- 
ing cities are furnished to financial institu- 


tions OW ning, managing or administering real 
estate. 


Leaflet describing this sefvice and 
giving list of cities in which we are 
represented sent upon request. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over $7,350,000 


New York 
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INCOME TAX LAW AND DECISIONS IN RELATION TO 
TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


LIABILITY OF FIDUCIARY AND BENEFICIARY 


HAROLD E. FRASER 
Secretary of the Union Trust Company of Spokane, Washington 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


The following article is commended to the attention of trust officers 


who are confronted with numerous and complex income tax problems arising in the ad- 
ministration of trusts and estates, especially in determining liability of fiduciary and the 


beneficiary in the light of numerous Treasury rulings and court decisions. 


The duthor 


of the following article has evidently made an exhaustive study of the effect of the Fed- 
eral Income Taw Law, including the 1924 amendments, as regards testamentary, living, 


revocable and irrevocable trusts.) 


PPLICATION of the Federal Income 
Tax Law in its relation to trusts and 
estates, comprehending a large mass 
of rulings and court subject 
of such scope that it would be more instruc- 


decisions, is a 


tive to limit consideration to but one phase. 


In this article, therefore, I will endeavor to 
review the application of the law relative to 
taxation of trusts and estates with reference 
to the liability of (a) the fiduciary, (b) the 
beneficiary, as shown by the published re- 
ports of the Treasury Department. Except 
as specifically noted I will confine my re- 
marks to the laws prior to the Act of 1924. 

The element of tax liability can be imposed 
upon either the fiduciary or beneficiary, in 
the property or fund, in 
either (a) an estate during settlement or ad- 
ministration; (b) a living trust; (¢c) a post- 
mortem or testamentary trust; (d) a life 
insurance trust. As a general principle, the 
fiduciary is required to file a return and the 
income in his hands is taxable to the trust 
or estate; but he may be just as wrong in 
reporting where a beneficiary should report, 
as in not reporting where he should report 
for the estate or trust. 


respect to same 


Guarding Against Dereliction or 
Overpayment 


It is quite obvious that in a trust involv- 
ing a life tenant and remainderman any dere- 
liction of duty or overpayment will be the 
subject of criticism either by the one or the 
other, and it is highly important for trust 
officers to be well informed with regard to 
the payment of taxes whether during the 
operation or at the termination of the trust 


or estate. There are, of situations 
which even the utmost prudence cannot fore- 
A fiduciary is not expected to be a 
guarantor nor is he expected or required to 
be gifted with second sight, or prognostica- 
tion. 


course, 


see. 


There is an infinite variety of cases where 
the fiduciary will have difficulty in arriving 
at a correct solution as far as the revenue 
authorities For example, 
even though the law of the particular state 
requires a loss to fall upon the shoulders of 
the remainderman as in the case of the sale 
of capital neither he nor the life 
tenant is permitted to use this as a deduc- 
tion; first, because the remainderman can- 
not anticipate his benefits in the estate—he 
what is left—and because the 
life tenant cannot anticipate his interest in 
the income and claim any diminution there- 
of as a loss. 

Under the present law (Revenue Act of 
1921) taxes are imposed upon (a) income 
received by estates of deceased persons dur- 
ing the period of administration or settle- 
ment of estate; (b) income accumulated in 
trusts for the benefit of unborn or unascer- 
tained persons or persons with contingent 
interests; (c) income held for future distri- 
bution under the terms of the estate or 
trust—in all these cases the tax is to be paid 
by the fiduciary. But there is a further pro- 
vision which taxes (d) “income which is to 
be distributed to the beneficiary periodically 
whether or not at required intervals”—this 
income as well as (e) “income of an estate 
during the period of administration or set- 
tlement which is deductible from the estate 


coneerned. 


are 


assets, 


gets second, 
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and distributable to the beneficiaries,” is at- 
tributable to and returnable 
by him whether distribution is made to him 
or not. On the other hand, there are cases 
where the estate or trust cannot be treated 
and part of the income is taxable 
fiduciary and part to the beneficiary. 


the beneficiary 


a unit 
to the 


Income Taxable to Fiduciary 


Estates During Probate or Settlement: 


Chere is a general rule that the income of an 


estate in process of probate or settlement is 


and the estate is 


This is particularly true 


taxable to the fiduciary 


treated as a unit. 
in the case of 


‘ rded 


an intestacy. There is a case 
law of the 
entitled 
the 
the death 
upon securities forming part of a trust cre- 
ated under the will. It is stated that this is 
the law of the New York, but it 
only applies to the income of a specific trust 
from a trust created 
the residuum. In the latter case the trust 
itself inception at the close of the 
and the right of the benefi- 
income only that 
law 
act came 
although 
is payable 


where according to the 


beneficiary of a trust was 


particular 


state a 
under the circumstances of 


estate to income from the date of 


state of 


as distinguished from 
has its 
administration, 
to the 
time. In 
and the federal law 
in conflict and it 
the 


ciary accrues trom 


this case, however, the state 


t 
under the 1916 
held that 
the specific trust 
according to the state law from the 


was 
income of 
time of 
death, then the income could not be 
paid to the beneficiary until the close of the 
administration and it was, therefore, subject 
to tax in the hands of the fiduciary. The 
result naturally was the same as to the resi- 
trust. 


even 


duary 

Under the 1918 Act—and it is so at the 
time—it is held that the estate is 
entitled to deduct income properly “paid or 
credited” to legatees during the period of 
administration and such income is taxable 
to the beneficiary. “The period of adminis- 
tration,” as contemplated by the Act is the 
period required by the executor or adminis- 
trator to perform the ordinary duties per- 
taining to administration, such as the collec- 
tion of assets and the payment of debts and 
Where the who is 
executor and trustee fails to ob- 
tain his discharge as executor this does not 
prevent the application of the statute. If 
only from the standpoint of the adjudication 
of heirs, it is advisable even under a non- 
intervention will to have a decree of distri- 
bution and a setting over to the trustees un- 
der order of court, and this would be the 


present 


legacies. 


named as 


same person 
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best way to d limit the period of ad- 


ministration. 


Determining Net Income 
Section 219 of the Revenue 
les that 


income ft estate 


Act of 1921 
“In determining 
of any deceased 
administration 
deducted the 
properly paid or cred 
heir or other 
which shall be paid by 
the beneficiary Under the same provisio1 
under the Act testator had 
left the residue fh state in trust for “B” 
for life, while the 
Wis st 


sub-division C, 
the net 
persons during the period of 
or settlement the may be 
amount of a 
ited to any benefi 
ciary,” the tax 
where a 
with ! ler over and 
process of administratio 

part 0. 
part for the pur 
which might b- 
1918. The Depart- 
retained “was not 
beneficiary,” that 
must » a transferring of control of 
and that the 
crediting to 
whether the 


estate 
listribution of 


the executor m 
the ine 


me and retained a 


pose of paying an taxes 
due against the tate for 
ment ruled that ‘+h sum 
paid or credited to the 
there 
the income neficiary 
statute makes tl “payment or 
the beneficiary” the test as to 
tax shall be paid by the fiduciary or bene 
ficiary. 

A cuse is rec 1 where the 
partly for al lal and 
exempt institution. The trustee 
right to subser 
in which ilready 
held that inasi as the 
that the 
the 
to the 


the benefit of the re 


trust was 
partly for an 
received 
shares 


in a corporation 
owned. It 


stor wis 
state law provided 
rights attached to the corpus, upon 
taxable 
inured to 


sale thereof the proceeds were 


fiduciary, and, therefore, 


nainderman. 


Trusts Providing for Accumulations for 
Unborn or Unascertained Persons, or 
Persons with Contingent Interests 
A decidedly question 
where the trust provides for the use of dis 
cretion on the part of the trustee in the mat 
ter of distribution of the Such ple- 
trustee 
able to 


interesting arises 


income. 
hary powers are frequently given a 
for the 
regulate the income (a) to the needs of the 
beneficiary as a minor, or incompetent, or 
if he is ailing and in medical atten- 
tion—in which event his personal wants are 
advance: and 
(b) in the case of a spendthrift—so that the 
trustee may be able to curb his expenditures. 
The question of taxability of income in such 
a case has been passed upon but the Treas- 
ury 
real 


sole purpose of his being 


need of 


not always ascertainable in 


officials seem to have 


intention of the 


overlooked the 
trustor; namely, that 
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the fund is primarily for the benefit of the 
beneficiary and such discretionary powers as 
were given the trustee did not diminish the 
fact that the were to receive 
through the definite act of the trustee just 
such sum of money as was so determined. 
The interest 
introduces question 
the fiduciary. In 
decided under the 1918 
Was not created as a unit: 
that the 


semi-annually ta 


beneficiaries 


question of contingency of 
phase of the 
where the tax is paid by 
the following ease, 
Act, the trust 

The trust 
LHCOnLC 
such of 
ing at the 
made 


another 


instrument 
distributable 
stated 


date of 


provide d 
was 
heneficiarices “as may he liv 
payment.” The trustees 
hbeneficia- 
date 

should 
end of the 


frust as an entity 


dates 


report showing payment to 
ries up to the semi-annual interest 
which they claimed the 
return—and from that date to the 


vear they returned for the 


henfieciary 


upon the ground that between interest 


vncertaint 1s to the sui 
It was HELD that 


interest dates 


eristed an 
vival of the 
the income between 
able to the trust inasmuch «a hee 
Court had ruled that a 
distribution 


the re 


beneficiaries, 


Ntate Su 


prem heneficiary 


. 1 x , : i 
dying between date was not 


under the terms of the instrument, entitled 


to apportionment of income. 
Under the 1921 Act, 
in trust for persons with ¢o1 


accumulated 


itingent 


income 
interests 
is taxable to the fiduciary—thus treating the 
trust as an entity (Art. 542 Reg. 62, 1922 
Kdition)—while the properly dis 
tributable at regular intervals 
entitled to 


income 
is chargeable 
to the beneficiary 


Same, except, 


however, in the case of income, tax upon 
which has been paid by the fiduciary in a 


previous year. (Art. 344 Reg. 62). 


Taxing Profit on Sale of Securities 

In the event a trustee shall sell a part of 
the securities or property constituting the 
corpus of the trust and a profit is made, the 
profit is taxable to the trust and the life 
tenants are not chargeable. Where a loss is 
sustained under similar circumstances, the 
loss falls on the trust. By the same token, 
depreciation cannot be taken by life tenants 
inasmuch as they do not own the trust prop- 
have interest in it other than 
the income. On the other hand, the remain- 
derman cannot take any of these deductions, 


erty or any 


or be chargeable with any profit, inasmuch 
as his interest is in future and he actually 
receives only what is left after the life ten- 
ant’s demise. The 
loss in 


take advan- 
diminution but only to 
the extent of the profits attributable to the 
trust as an entity, such as npon sale of capi- 


trustee can 


tage of any 
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tal assets. In other words. a loss can only 
some 
can be charged. It 
that if a trust is 
carrying on a business, business losses would 
be deductible by the trustee and be capable 
of being carried over as “Net 
vided in the statute. 


be availed of in the 
profit which it 
say 


event there is 
against 


is almost needless to 


Losses” 


as pro- 


Income Taxable to Beneficiary 
It is but natural that the 


1 } 


of trusts entail the 


greater number 
ilitvy of the 
ficiary and there are a number of interest- 
i far the point of 
greatest interest is the department’s attitude 
with and irrevocable 
trusts. In would living 
would include straight life in- 
surance trusts and, probably of more inter- 
est, funded life which al- 
though coming previous head, I 
separately on account 
importance. 


taxal bene- 


ing cases on this point. By 


respect to revocable 
this 


trusts, which 


category come 


insurance 
under the 


treat 


trusts, 


have chosen to 
of their relative 

As might be expected this phase has been 
much attention by the Treas- 
ury Department. In fact, they have reversed 
their findings. They have now 
adopted the principle enunciated by most of 
our that until the power of 
tion is exercised it is as though no 
were capable of being exercised. 

In the earlier held that 
in a trust whereby the donor reserved power 
and where he the 
indicate the manner in which the 
should handle the trust and deter- 
mine the amount of net to be dis- 
tributable to the beneficiaries, the 
was, in fact, the income of the donor; 
the fiduciary agent of the 
and that the distribution was in the 
nature of a gift to the beneficiary. This de- 
later and it 
where the settlor was 
and had not 
reserved the right of revocation, but 
had the right to change the amounts 
payable to the beneficiaries and require the 
trust res or part thereof to be turned over 
to him, that the income was taxable to the 
beneficiaries were entitled thereto in- 
cluding the settlor as to the portion received 
by him. This latter principle 
adopted with reference to irrevocable as well 


the subject of 

former 
courts reyvoca- 
power 


decisions it was 


of revocation, reserved 
right to 
trustee 
income 
income 
that 
was merely the 


donor 


cision, however, 
held, in a 
one of the 


was reversed 


was case 
also beneficiaries 
only 


also 


who 


has been 
as revocable trusts and is applicable to all 
acts prior to the Act of 1924. 

It will be noticed that 
not deal specifically with funded life insur- 


ance trusts, Le., 


this decision does 


are de- 
which is to pay 


where securities 


posited (the income from 
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Central 


| sae and equipped 
to render satisfac- 
tory service to banks 
throughout the country 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
Founded 1890 


Resources Over Fifty Million {Dollars 





premiums on the policies) and the proceeds 
of the policies as well as the securities form 
the trust fund for the the 
but it does settle the question with 
the taxable 
to the trustor by virtue of the fact that he 


benefit of bene- 
ficiaries ; 


respect to income that it is not 
retains the power of revocation. It is, there- 
deducible that 
the 
Surance trust 


fore, since the income is not 
funded life in- 


the beneficiaries be 


taxable to trustor in a 


‘ing unascer- 


tained, because of contingency of interests in 
the case of a succession of beneficiaries, the 
income must come within the purview of the 
section respecting unascertained persons and 
persons with 


contingent interests and 


be taxable to the trust as an entity. 
the 1924 Act provides that the 
income of such part of the corpus of a trust 


thus 
However, 


as is susceptible to revocation by the donor 
is taxable to him. 

The Treasury Department, through its 
many sources of authority, its “Offices,” 
“Units,” “Solicitors” and “Committees” and 
other circumlocutory establishments is still 
amenable to the influence of consistent and 
logical arguments as is shown by the many 
reversals of its own prior judgments. 
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“WACHOVIA” OF NORTH CAROLINA 
TAKES OVER SALISBURY BANK 

The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, recently 
conducted negotiations whereby the Salis- 
bury Bank and Trust Company of Salisbury, 
N. C. was taken over and the business con- 
solidated with the Salisbury branch. This 
acquisition emphasizes the importance of 
the Wachovia as the largest trust company 
in North Carolina and also as a state- 
wide organization with branches at Asheville, 
High Point and Raleigh in addition to the 
Salisbury office. 

The latest financial 


statement of the com- 


pany showed trust department assets of 
$21,487,000. Under the administration of 
President F. H. Fries. the Wachovia has 
been foremost in developing fiduciary serv- 


that 


assets ol 


ice in state. The banking department 
reports $38,542,000, with deposits 
of $29,871,000; capit $2,175,000; surplus, 
$750,000 and undivid profits of $561,720. 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING WITNESS TO A 
WILL 

The witnesses to a 
more than the witn: 
latter case they are 
ness its execution; il 


vill are required to do 
deed. In the 
simply required to wit- 
1 witnessing a will they 

testator’s competency ; 
consequently, whenever there is a legal dis- 
pute concerning the testator’s capacity, they 


sses of a 
are also judges of 


serve aS expert witnesses, and are required 
to give their opinion of his mental capacity. 
The office of witness to a will is, therefore, 
important, and, as erson may be thus re- 
quired to testify, should always be se- 
lected with the view of his performing pos- 
sibly this service 


PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


A recent statement issued by the Plain- 


field Trust Company f Plainfield, N. J., 
showed total resources of $11,999,000, includ- 
ing cash and reserve of $1,235,000; U. 8S 
Government bonds and notes, $1,946,000; 
bonds and stocks, $1.188,000; bonds and 
mortgages, $2,057,000; demand, time loans 


and bills purchased, 
total $10,423,000 ; 
surplus and undivided 


$4,976,000 ; 


anital 
Cs bata 


deposits 
stock is $609,200 ; 
profits, $799,903. 

The Commercial Trust & Savings Bank has 
opened for business Evanston, Ill, with 
eapital of $250,000. John F. Hahn is presi- 
dent. 


Philip A. 


Benson, secretary of the Dime 


Savings Bank of Brooklyn, has been elected 
& Trust 


a trustee of the Title 
Company, of New Yo 


Guarantee 





i 


, 


‘What if I were left alone?’ Many a wife might well 
dread the possibility of having to manage insurance money : 
many a one may need a dependable counselor, 

One authority estimates The prudent husband will 


‘‘three million widows liv- not leave this to chance—if 


ing today... . one-third of 
them over 65 years old... 
90% of the latter wholly 
or partially dependent on 
charity or the generosity of 
others: .. 32% ofall widows 
compelled to earn their own 
living.’” 


he is shown a safer way. 
And the trust officer can 
show him. 


This opportunity to pro- 
tect insurance funds is the 
greatest that confronts the 
trust officer today. 


The life insurance trust 


a quick seller—a business builder 
a profit earner 


F you secure all the insurance 


the trust gives a new permanency and 


trusts that should be yours, you 

can tred/e your fiduciary business; 
because — life insurance constitutes 
81 % of all property passing by death. 
It should yield more trusts than all 
other forms of capital. 


You welcome the trust that comes 
incash. The insurance trust brings 


cash. 


It usually brings, to other depart- 
ments, more business than any other 
trust. 


Why not develop this fertile field? 
Why not be the pioneer in your city, 
and reap the pioneer’s reward? 

Insurance agents will help you. 
Everywhere, they now realize that 

> 


broader usefulness to insurance funds. 
They are now cooperating with trust 
officers—especially trust officers who 
are winning the agents’ cooperation 
through Purse’s new Insurance Trust 
Campaign—in a mutually-profitable 
drive for new business. 


In several cities, this splendid cam- 
paign (booklets, letters, newspaper 
advertisements) is ploughing the deep- 
est furrow that ever entered the fidu- 
ciary field. Perhaps the opportunity 
to use it is still yours. It will pay 
you to write to us and find out—and, 
if this campaign is available in your 
city, to consider seriously the de- 
monstration portfolio we shall gladly 
send you, without obligation, on 
request. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity 
for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


a3) Chicago Office 


. 


1108 Otis Building 
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AN INVESTMENT TRUST 


How Earning Power Is 


Created and Increased 


THE substantial earning power developed by 
this Investment Company in the last three 
years is explained by its method of operation. 





In the first place, its assets consist solely of sound, 
liquid securities and cash. These securities must 
conform to definite investment standards, in respect 
to quality and also in point of broad diversification. 

Under the Deed of Trust the bonds and stocks held 
by this Company may, when advantage offers, be sold 
and replaced by others of equal or greater worth. This 
provision endows the management with the freedom of 
intelligent action that has made British Investment 
Trusts successful for a half century. 

The Company's experience, revealed in good earn- 
ings, proves that the power of substitution, properly 
directed, produces income and strengthens the collateral 
behind the Company's 


SECURED SERIAL 6% GOLD BONDS 
PREFERRED AND COMMON SHARES 


Descriptiwe Bond and Share Circulars will be sent on request 
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BULL & ROCKWELL CO., Agents 
50 PINE STREET, New York 161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston 
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IMPORTANCE OF INVENTORY AND 





APPRAISAL OF 


TRUST ESTATES 


PROTECTION FOR TRUSTEE AND BENEFICIARY 


HARRY GOLDBERG 
The American Appraisal Company and Member of the Wisconsin Bar 


RUST fully 
zant of the responsibilities attached to 
the administration of trust estates, 
and are systematically analyzing the prob- 
lems encountered, reducing all to a scientific 
working basis with a toward uniform- 
ity of management. Realization of the im- 
portance of inventories is found in the fol- 
lowing extract from an article by Frederick 
Vierling, vice-president, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., appearing in 
one of the recent issues of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine. 
“In would naturally 
go back to the inventory of each trust. * * * 
Laws with 


made 


companies are 


cogni- 


view 


auditing trusts you 


require inventories to be madde 
great formality and they must be so 
in order to 
with the 
have to 


future 
that 


out of 


have value in connection 


settlement you are going to 


make in or court; in court 


if it is a court matter; out of court in a 
with the beneficiary direct. 
When you finish your inventory, you ought 
to be that 


books correspond 


matter dealing 
sure the opening entry on your 
with the schedule of the 
property in the inventory. * * * 

“48s soon as you become possessed of the 
assets of an estate, you ought first and im- 
mediately to find out what value the differ- 
ent have. That is You 
administer an and 


items imperative. 
estate carefully 
properly without immediately ‘getting at the 
value of the assets. It ought to be 
first endeavor in connection with an 
to dig into all of that!” 

It is for the assistance and protection of 
the trustee, as well as other parties to the 
trust that the suggestions in the following 
paragraphs are made, 

Since the subject of the trust is the thing 
operated upon, it is imperative that there 
be a mutual familiarity with its extent and 
character, that there may be a competent 
handling and maintenance of it during the 
period of its existence. The various states 


cannot 


your 
estate 


require an inventory and appraisal of the 
assets comprising the estate. We shall now 
consider the nature and importance of this 
inventory and appraisal. 

The itemization of property units for es- 
tate by individuals appointed for 
that purpose is usually brief consisting, in 
the buildings, of perhaps nothing 
more than the location by legal designation, 
a brief description and an opinion as to its 
value. This will satisfy the immediate 
needs so far as the state’s requirements are 
concerned, but, as we shall see, for lack of 
unit details it has a limited utility for con- 
tinuous use throughout the life of the trust. 

Among the subjects with which a trustee 
has to deal in connection with trust realty 
are the following: 

1. Insurance. 


purposes 


case of 


2. Upkeep 


Sale. 


$f. Taxation, 


Maintenance and Accounting. 


Insurance 

The carrying of the proper amount of in- 
surance in accordance with the terms of the 
policies requires intimate continuous knowl- 
edge of the value of the properties or there 
will be an overpayment of premiums on ac- 
count of overinsurance or a lack of 
tion through underinsurance. Besides keep- 
ing pace with fluctuating prices of materials 
and labor for properly placing insurance, it 
is necessary that there be a provable record 
upon which to in ease of fire. 
Assuming that the brief inventory above re- 
ferred to contains a fair estimate of the 
value at the time of its preparation, and af- 
fords the trustee a basis for placing insur- 
ance at the launching of the trust, what is 
its utility when the time arrives for the re- 
newal of policies, or in the case of a partial 
loss by fire when a detailed record is neces- 
sary to the preparation of a proper proof 
of loss? Leaving this question for a moment 
let us take up the problems that confront 


protec- 


settle a loss 
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the trustee in connection with the next sub- 
ject in the above tabulation. 


Upkeep, Maintenance and Accounting 


Assume for the 
that the res is a 


purpose of this division 
manufacturing plant lo- 
cated in New York, the former home of the 
trustee, who on account of his own business 
needs is now located in Chicago. The plant 
is under the direction and management of 
its superintendent who is at present attend- 
ing to the upkeep of the property in accord- 
ance with his own ideas which may or may 
not be practical and beneficial to the prop- 
erty and trust estate. Discarding of items 
used but very little, operating the plant with 
equipment depreciated to the extent that it 
should have been replaced, lack of proper 
maintenance to prevent accelerated deprecia- 
tion, and many other conditions may 
exist that are detrimental to the entire prop- 
erty, but with which the trustee will not be 
fully familiar; and yet he is responsible by 
virtue of his position as trustee. The case 
of Haight vs. Brisbin, et al. (100 N. Y. 219) 
is interesting as an illustration of the proba- 
bility of legally defining lack of proper up- 
keep as waste: 

Finch, J.—‘*Where_ the bad 
faith and in gross negligence has with- 
held land from sale until it has depre- 
ciated in value, he has just as 
pletely wasted assets as if he had 
fully permitted their injury.” 

This case bad 
faith and and is not ex- 
actly comparable with waste resulting mere- 
ly from lack of knowledge of the condition 
of the property. While the former involves 
the legal liability, the latter involves a moral 
responsibility which is 
humiliating and 


these 


executor in 


com- 
wil- 
presupposes elements of 


gross negligence, 


sometimes 
aggravating. While the 
above illustration involves the question of 
distance from the operating plant, it is 
doubtful whether the trustee would be in a 
much more favorable position with the prop- 
erty closer, due to a lack of time and oppor- 
tunity for a close study of individual units. 

Another illustration of similar difficulties 
will perhaps be more clearly exemplified by 
a trust estate consisting of an office or simi- 
lar building, the income from which is de- 
rived from rentals. Unless the property is 
new it would undoubtedly be found that the 
record of building costs will 
and certain more or 
will be inserted in the books of account to 
represent the value of the buildings. 
figures will then be used as a 


more 


be incomplete 
less arbitrary figures 
These 
basis for es- 
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tablishing rentals, depreciation reserves, ete. 
There is usually a lack of systematic rec- 
ords of values of component portions of the 
property that would afford a ready reference 
in arriving at a scientific basis for the estab- 
lishing of these factors 

The trustee should ask himself if expendi- 
tures are being correctly 
tween maintenance, 
or alterations in 
that the operating 
flects the condition of It is 
also important scien- 
tifically ‘figured with recognition given to the 
necessity of replacing items at a higher cost 
than the original cost 
for depreciation has pt 


as be- 
replacements 
account, so 
correctly re- 


segregated 
renewals, 
the books of 
statement 
the enterprise. 
that depreciation be 


which a recovery 
ybably been figured. 


upon 


This brings us to another question; name- 
ly, how is a trustee to provide himself with 
continuous detailed knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the property? This we shall 
set aside for considering the 
next division. 


also 


answer 


Sale of Assets 
There is probably no phase 
that is looked upon 
picion than the sale of trust 
power of 


of trust trans- 
with more sus- 
assets under a 
igreement, The 
estate at a figure 
might have brought at a 
numerous controver- 
entirely fraud 
A sale ata 
knowledge 
value of the 
it is necessary for 
the trustee to protect himself in some man- 
will be following 


actions 


sale in the trust 
sale of some portion of the 
less than what it 
later date gives 
and although innocent, 
be imputed to the trustee. 

low figure results from lack of 
of the factors making up the 
unit. To avoid difficulties 


rise to 
sies, 


may 


ner—how, shown in the 


paragraphs. 
Solution 

Postponing consideration of 

item, taxation, for 

count of its present 


the fourth 
the time being, on ac- 
broad scope, the prob- 
lems encountered in the other three may be 
very simply solved through the preparation 
of a appraisal by a 
recognized authority on value, supplemented 
and kept alive at all times by a continuous 
appraisal service. There is no protection for 
insurance purposes like a detailed appraisal 
in which all elements construction and 
equipment are recorded in detail, and values 
established from reliable, provable data. An 
appraisal by a institution will 
eliminate guesswork and provide the insured 
with an accurate placing amounts 
of insurance, as providing a basis 
for collection in With this de- 


disinterested detailed 


responsible 


basis for 
well as 


case of oss 
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tailed original basis and a periodic revision 
of values to conform to fluctuating market 
prices, current information for the revising 
insurance is furnished. 
magnitude of a service of this 
generally appreciated. As a 

are 


of amounts of 
The 
is not 


kind 

result 
the application of 
pure opinion as to price levels or the falla- 
practice resorted to of adjusting val- 
ues on a specific property through the ap- 
plication of general indices which 
fact vary materially from the correct fig- 
ures that would be found upon a revaluation 
of the specific property on the basis of speci- 
tic information. 


estimates based on 


cious 


may in 


Periodical Revision of Values 
periodic revision of 
possible, extensive libraries of statistical and 
analytical 


To make a values, 


data are required. These are 
maintained currently by institutions engaged 
in appraisal service, and in 
it is desirable to stress the fact that, as in 
other line of industry, organizations 
of this kind are many and of varied facili- 
making it highly desirable that confi- 
be reposed only in those of proven re- 
sponsibility. It is just as important, if not 
obtain information on values 
a recognized authority, as it is to have 
the appraisal itself. 

An intelligent handling of depreciation is 
the establishing of val- 
ues at any time. This is obvious in connec- 
tion with the insurance requirements, but 
probably not so apparent for other purposes 
previously mentioned. Let us, 
lustrate by answering the 
with reference to upkeep and 
The trustee living at a 


property, or in 


this connection 
t very 


ties, 


aence 


more so, to 


trom 


essential to correct 


therefore, il- 
second question 
maintenance. 
distance from the 
proximity to it, but 
time tor constant investi- 
gation, may provide himself with a means of 
observation in the form of an appraisal and 
continuous appraisal service in which other 
things, reports of property expen- 
ditures for maintenance and the handling of 
depreciation charges are carefully scrutinized 
and properly The discarding of 
a machine lightly depreciated will automat- 
ically reveal itself through such a 
and furnish the evidence for an investiga- 
tion of plant Conversely, a unit 
heavily depreciated, with but a short expec- 
tancy of life, can readily be detected, and 
unless soon discarded will furnish a possible 
cause for a drop in production or defects in 
the scheme of operation. 


close 


without sufficient 


changes, 


segregated. 
service 


practices. 


A report by a disinterested 


link in the chain of 


competent, 
authority is a necessary 
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records of the trustee, as it is at once de- 
tailed and disinterested, and will 
eliminate any inference on the part of those 
interested in the estate, of personal aggran- 
dizement by the trustee. 

These recommendations apply as 


being SO, 


well to 
The problem 
of properly classifying expenditures as be- 
tween repairs, maintenance is 
exceedingly difficult on account of the doubt- 
ful nature of many of the items. Credits to 
the wrong account their effect on the 
consideration of a fair return, and may even- 
tually find their way into the Profit and Loss 
Also 
responsibility 
with the as- 
sistance competent, con- 
tinuous properties, these 
are greatly diminished, and the operation of 
the enterprise on a profitable 
tated. 


Perhaps one of 


the ease of the office building. 


renewals, or 
have 


statement in the column headed Losses. 
the moral and legal 
of the trustee may be felt, but 
of a disinterested, 


possibly 


analysis of these 


facili- 


basis 


func- 
continuous ap- 


the most important 
appraisal and 
praisal service is the establishing of a value 
upon which a sale of trust as- 
consummated. The result will 
be an equitable transaction and one which 
cannot become tainted with I 
integrity of a 

The subject of taxation as affecting the 
real property of an estate is extremely broad 
and with 
our purposes here 


tions of an 


the basis of 
sets may be 
reflection on the 
trustee. 


replete technical provisions; for 
we shall consider briefly 
Estate Tax; Computation of 


epreciation ; Computation of Profit or 


the following: 
1) 


Loss 


resulting from sale of assets. 


Estate Tax 
Provisions in the federal and 
relating to estate tax are very similar in that 
they usually require the determination of 
the value of the estate subject to tax on the 


state laws 


basis of its market or sale value at the time 
of the decedent’s death. An individual opin- 
ion purporting to indicate the value thus re- 
quired, may be sufficient when the property 
and relatively 
reliance upon mere opinion values 


considered is small 
tant but 
on large and valuable properties may result 
in penalizing the estate either through the 
acceptance of an incorrect 


unimpor- 


estimate of value 
or the rejection of such value by the Revenue 
Department for lack of competence of those 
furnishing the The desirability 
of calling upon proper authorities to furnish 
the information indicated by 
such provisions as the following: 
“Where 

ployed care 


estimates. 
required is 


expert appraisers are to be e 


should be taken to see that they 
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are men of recognized competence. * * * 
In order to facilitate the acceptance of the 
appraisal, appraisers should be employed 


whose competence is well established.” 


Computation of Depreciation 

In general, deductions for depreciation are 
to he upon actual 
acquired prior to 
values in 
market conditions as of that date per- 
missible. A departure from this general 
basis is contained in a provision of the 1924 
Act for property acquired by gift or 
before December 31, 
n connection with which the basis is the 
air market value of such property at the 
time of such acquisition and for that prop- 
erty acquired by gift after December 31, 
120, the same as if in the hands of the pre- 
vious owner. 


based costs except for 
Mareh 1, 1913, 


accordance with 


property 
in which case 


are 


trans- 
1920, 


‘ 


fer in trust on or 


l 
£ 
I 


The following provision apply- 
ing to property acquired after December 31, 
1920, by a transfer in trust is also contained 
in the 1924 Act: 
Section 204. (5) If the property was ac- 
juired after December 1, 1920, by a trans- 
fer in trust (other than by a transfer in 
trust by bequest or devise) the basis shall 
be the same as it would be in the hands of 
the grantor, 
gain or 


increased in the amount of 
amount of 
recognized to the grantor upon such trans- 
fer under the law applicable to the year 
in which the transfer was made. The pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall not apply 
to the acquisition of property in- 
terests as are specified in subdivision (¢) 
of section 402 of the Revenue Act 

of 1921 or in subdivision (¢), (d), or (f) 

of section 302 of this Act. 

Despite the apparent simplicity of reports 
reflecting this information, they are perhaps 
the most exhaustive reports on property as- 


sets possible. 


decreased in the loss 


such 


OF ie) 


The Federal requirements ex- 
tend to the minutest detail and include such 
information as the dates of acquisition of 
property units, and balances, 
This proven an overwhelming task in 
many instances and resorts have been made 
to appraisal organizations to shoulder that 
portion of the preparation of data that has 
to do with the properties themselves. This 
is known as retrospective appraisal service. 

For interested in this particular 
phase of property records it is recommended 
that Treasury Decision 3367 and Mimeo- 
graph 3209 (bulletin of the Treasury De- 
partment) be examined and the specific pro- 
visions of these rulings will undonbtedly be 
a revelation to many. 


costs, be 0k 


has 


those 


Retrospective Appraisals 


In the compilation of retrospective ap- 
praisals the lack of complete cost records is 
taken care of through the permissible prac- 
tice of substituting normal prices at the date 
the respective units were acquired. Restora- 
tion to capital accounts brought about 
through an analysis of the accounts and the 
crediting of expenditures 


are 


improperly re- 
corded as expense items to the proper capi- 
tal account. Likewise deprecia- 
tion written off in the past, due to incorrect 
accounting practice, may be 


excessive 


restored and re- 
flected in such corrected property record. 
From the above general information it will 
that extensive 
for the preparation of an exhaustive 
report of this kind and it is suggested here, 
for the benefit of trustees contemplating the 
retention of organizations for the prepara- 
tion of retrospective reports, that an inves- 
tigation be made of the responsibility of the 
appraisal organization, and its facilities for 
the preparation of reports in conformity with 
requirements of the Department. 


be seen resources are neces- 


sary 


The provisions relating to the sale of as- 
with 
the computation of depreciation. 


sets are similar to those reference to 
said with ref- 
erence to the scrutiny of sales of trust prop- 
erty applies to this particular phase as the 
lack of complete records result in an 
unduly heavy tax on the estate and place 
the trustee on the defensive. 


What has previously been 


may 


To those trust companies that do not main- 
tain separate departments for the inventory- 
ing and valuation of trust 
ommended that appraisals be 
recognized 


is rec- 
made by re- 
authorities to provide 
a basic record for the operation of the trust. 
This, supplemented with 
praisal will constitute a 
current record of the property. 
Trust companies maintaining appraisal 
departments may with prudence retain dis- 
interested appraisal organizations to compile 
detailed appraisals particularly on larger 
properties, as the service of appraisal or- 
ganizations, engaged exclusively in valuation 
work, can frequently be secured at a lesser 
comparative cost when the time considered 
and form of reports are considered. A com- 
plete itemized record of the property in- 
cluded in the trust estate will pay for itself 
many times only one of its many 
functions, namely, the protection afforded by 
disinterested assistance in the fiduciary re- 
lationship of the trustee and beneficiary. 


estates, it 
sponsible, 


continuous ap- 


service complete 


over in 





LEGAL QUESTIONS 


IN ACCEPTANCE AND 


ADMINISTRATION OF CORPORATE TRUSTS 


DUTIES AND OBLIGATIONS ASSUMED BY TRUSTEE 


ROBERT MAYER 
Assistant Trust Officer, Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


LTHOUGH corporate trusts 
comparatively recent origin, quite a 
large body of 
thereto. 
ture to be 


law has grown up in 


The questions of a legal na- 


respect 


taken up are those most imme- 
diately affecting the trustee in the ordinary 
administration of a corporate trust. 
relate generally to 
preliminary to the 
mortgage or trust deed by 


debtor; to the 


These questions cor- 


porate action 


oL a 
tion 


execution 
the corpora- 
provisions which, 
the standpoint of the trustee, such mortgage 
should and to the 
duties of the trustee in the course of dealing 
With the trust. 
fully have an important 
bearing on the question of whether a trustee 
undertake the administration of a 
corporate trust, and as to whether such trus- 
tee will be properly compensated for the 
responsibility involved. 


from 


or trust deed contain: 


These factors must be care- 
considered as they 


cares to 


work and 


Acceptance of Corporate Trust 


The first and foremost question to be con- 
sidered is the right of the corporation debtor 
to pledge the whole or any portion of the 
As a general proposition 
corporations, that is, those to 
franchise of a public nature has 
been granted, cannot pledge their franchise 
or property without legislative 
it be specifie or This is 
fully and discussed in a 
treatise on the Law of Corporate Bonds and 
Mortgages (1907), by Leonard A. Jones. 
The second question to be considered in 
connection with a corporate trust is: 
the mortgage or trust deed comply with the 
various laws of the state or states in which 
the debtor company 
which it is subject? 


Cory orate property. 
quasi-publie 


whom a 


authority, 
whether general. 


very considered 


Does 


is incorporated and to 

Regarding this ques- 
tion, as in the case of the preceding one, the 
trustee should have the special advice and 
opinion of counsel qualified and competent 
to pass on such matters. Careful considera- 
tion must also be given by the trustee to the 


question of whether the proposed mortgage 


are of 


or trust deed 


appropriate action 


has been duly authorized by 
both on the part of the 
the debtor corporation and 


that 


stockholders of 


of the 
the proper 


thereof, 
duly 


board of directors and 
executed 
authorized. If 
corporation is a public utility cor 
poration, it is required that the public serv- 


ice commission or 


officers have 
mortgage or 


the debtor 


trust deed so 


other controlling body of 
the state or states in which the debtor ¢ 

poration operates, should duly authorize the 
proposed indebtedness or 
As with the 


advice 


increase thereof. 
preceding questions, the special 
should 
sought to guide the trustee, the expense ink 
dent thereto to be 


poration, 


and opinion of counsel 


borne by the debtor cot 
Duties and Liabilities 


It is very essential to the trustee that its 


duties and its rights and liabilities be clearly 


defined and that the trustee be fully pro- 
tected in all its acts so long as it acts within 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
trust deed. 
true regarding the duties of the trustee dur 
ing the life of the trust deed. 
One of the matters which has presented the 
most difficulties relates to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the trustee in 
fault, either in the payment of interest or 
of principal, or in the failure, on the 
of the debtor corporation, to 


mortgage or This is particularly 


mortgage or 


case of de- 


part 
comply with 
part to be 
plied with at specified times or 


ticular circumstances. 


other requirements on its com 
under 
must be taken 
to see that the duties and responsibilies of 
the trustee in such are defined care- 
fully and in detail so that there will be no 
doubt as to what those duties and responsi- 
bilities are or how or when the trustee must 
act where any default occurs. 

Another matter 
shown to be of great 
termination of who 


becomes necessary. 


par- 
Care 


cases 


which experience has 

importance is the de- 
shall act where action 
It is generally conceded 
that any action to be ‘taken under the terms 
of a mortgage or trust should 


deed, action 
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become necessary for any purpose, should be 
taken by the trustee except in those cases 
where the trustee has neglected or violated 
its trust, and the debtor corporation, bond- 
holders, creditors, or other persons interested 
find it necessary to proceed to protect them- 
selves to preserve their rights and interests. 
In this connection it is very essential that 
adequate provision be made to indemnify the 
trustee against the costs, loss, damage, or 
otherwise—should such trustee take any ac- 
tion in accordance with the terms of any 
mortgage or trust deed. This is usually 
done by providing that the trustee be sup- 
plied, in advance, with a sum sufficient to 
cover the estimated costs and counsel fees 
incident to the proposed action. In all legal 
proceedings the question of costs and fees is 
bound to be problematical; it is impossible 
to foresee the outcome of any suit, how 
long it will continue, or whether it will be 
appealed. All this leads to uncertainty, and 
the trustee whose fees are based on the or- 
dinary work and responsibility incident to 
the administration of the average corporate 
trust, must see to it that funds, ample to 
cover most any ordinary contingency, are 
paid in advance of taking action. 
Ordinarily, in corporate trusts, it is not 
contemplated that the trustee shall act on its 
own motion, in case of default, but only that, 
where such default occurs, it shall give due 
10tice thereof to the bond or certificate hold- 
ers, who, on their part, must unite in a re- 
quest to the trustee to act in their behalf. 
In such cases the mortgage or trust deed 
should definitely provide the minimum 
amount of holdings which will authorize or 
justify a demand on the trustee to act. 


Sinking Fund and ‘Tax Free’’ Provisions 
Care should be taken to see that the provi- 
sions for a sinking fund are clearly set out 


so that the trustee may clearly know its 
duties in regard thereto and when a default 
in respect thereto occurs and what action is 
required in the event of such default. The 
sinking fund provisions should also include 
a clause clearly stating by whom the adver- 
tisement of bonds called by the sinking fund 
should be done, and who should advertise for 
bonds to be purchased for the sinking fund. 
All of this tends to avoid disputes and makes 
more easy the work of the trustee in admin- 
istering a corporate trust. 

So-called “tax free” clauses have been the 
cause of much difficulty and in some in- 
stances have restilted in litigation. This can 
be avoided only by clearly and concisely 
stating in the obligation that principal and 
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interest shall be payable without any deduc- 
tion for any tax, assessment, or other gov- 
ernmental charge (other, perhaps, than suc- 
cession, inheritance, or death taxes) which 
the debtor corporation may be required to 
pay thereon or retain therefrom by any pres- 
ent or future law of the United States of 
America, or any state, territory, or nation, 
including (if so specifically intended) any 
normal federal income tax of not exceeding 
2 per cent in any one year, which it may 
lawfully deduct at the the debtor 
corporation agreeing to pay all of the same. 
The form of the clause regarding taxes is 
not so important as is the fact that it should 
be so definite, clear cut and concise, as not 
to give rise to controversy arising from pos- 
sible misinterpretation. 


source, 


Fire insurance questions often are fraught 
with difficulty to the trustee and give rise 
to annoying disputes. It is essential that 
the trust deed or mortgage provide especially 
for the amount and character of fire insur- 
ance; that all premiums therefor be paid by 
the debtor corporation; that the policies be 
lodged with the trustee (with power in the 
trustee to obtain insurance in case of de- 
fault) ; that the proceeds of any fire loss be 
paid to the trustee with appropriate provi- 
sion looking to the application of the fire 
insurance moneys, either in the reduction of 
the indebtedness in the manner determined, 
or for the restoration of the pledged prop- 
erty, or for additions or permanent improve- 
ments thereon. 


Status of Pledged and After-acquired 
Property 

As most corporate trusts have a long life, 
consideration must be given to changes that 
may occur in the pledged property. The 
debtor corporation may find it advisable to 
have a certain part of the pledged property 
released and other property substituted, and 
the clauses in the mortgage or trust deed 
relative to such and substitutions 
must be most carefully phrased; the trustees 
must be satisfied that, if the occasion arises, 
its duties and responsibilities in this regard 
are defined so clearly that it is enabled to 
act safely and with expedition. Since value 
is the most important factor in such cases, 
due provision must be made for the valua- 
tion both of the property to be released and 
of that to be substituted, by appraisement 
or other fixed method. If the intention is 
that the funds realized from the sale of re- 
leased property are to be paid to the trus- 
tee, the provisions relative to disposition of 
such funds must be clear and concise. 


releases 
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This immediately brings to mind another 
matter of the most vital importance in con- 
nection with corporate trusts, and one which 
has occasioned much trouble, namely, the 
status of after-acquired property. Most cor- 
porations, if they survive, grow and expand, 
and in the course of such growth and ex- 
pansion, they acquire further property and 
rights. Whether such after-acquired prop- 
erty and rights should be subjected to the 
lien and operation of the mortgage or trust 
deed, is a question requiring very careful 
consideration. If it should be decided that 
such property is to be sub- 
ject to the lien and operation of the mort- 
gage or trust deed under consideration, great 
care must be exercised to see that the pro- 
visions intended to produce such a result are 
properly worded. 


after-acquired 


If the property pledged should consist of 
timber, provision should be made for fur- 
nishing to the trustee at stated intervals sur- 
veys to show the cut-over area. the 
coal or other mineral 
property, provision should be 
made for furnishing sworn statements to the 
trustee from time to time showing the coal 
or mineral mined and carried away and also 
the timber cut and carried away. In such 
event the bondholders are apprised of the 
security from time to time remaining, and 
the trustee can better determine whether the 
sinking fund operations are adequate to pro- 


Also in 


cases of 


and 


pledges of 
timber 


vide against the diminishing security. 


Important Legal Questions 


Funding of coupons, that is detaching 
coupons in cases of default, selling them and 
having the buyer present them for payment 
in priority to the principal of the bonds, is 
a practice which can be avoided by a specific 
provision setting forth that in case of de- 
fault there shall be no priority either of in- 
terest over principal or principal over inter- 
est, but that all shall be on an equal basis. 
There are a number of other questions of 
a legal nature incident to corporate trusts 
which are important to be considered by a 
trustee in undertaking the administration of 
such a trust, such as the certification of the 
bonds, attending to registration thereof, is- 
suing of new bonds in event of loss of orig- 
inal, keeping proper records of all transac- 
tions, cremating coupons and bonds in ap- 
propriate instances, and so forth. These are 
mentioned to show how important it is to 
the trustee that all its duties and responsi- 
bilities and liabilities be clearly and legally 
stated, so that it may determine in advance 
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whether it will pay to take up the adminis- 
tration of such a trust. 

The mortgage or trust deed must be prop- 
erly acknowledged and duly recorded in ev- 
ery county in every state in which the 
pledged property is located, and proper pro- 
vision must be made for the recording of the 
certificates needing to be executed by the 
corporate obligor and presented to the trustee 
in cases of substituted 
property. 


after-acquired or 


The trustee should also concern itself with 
the legal effect of the provision for resigna- 
tion of trustees or their removal and the sub- 
stitution of new trustees. It might be that 
a situation will arise which will prompt the 
trustee to resign, and should be exer- 
cised to see that the provisions of the trust 
deed or mortgage make such resignation both 
possible and convenient. 

In determining whether the pledging in- 
strument fully and correctly describes the 
pledged property, the trustee must be guided 
by counsel and must necessarily act on his 
advice. The burden of administration, con- 
the involved, is sufficiently 
troublesome without undertaking to settle 
any legal business involved. 


care 


sidering fees 


Legal questions are bound to arise and it 


is the business of the trustee so to acquaint 


itself with such questions as to know when 
it can safely act on its own conclusions, and 
when it is imperative that counsel be con- 
sulted. In this connection, the words of Pre- 
fessor Leonard A. Jones to whose treatise on 
corporate bonds and mortgages reference has 
been made, will not “Yet it seems 
that no very important divisions of the sub- 
ject remain unconsidered (by the courts) ; 
while the leading principles of the law have 
been as fully and conclusively settled as they 
will be after a century of adjudications. It 
has been a very fortunate circumstance in the 
growth of this branch of jurisprudence that 
the courts leading the way in it have gen- 
erally been of the highest authority, both in 
position and ability. The Supreme Court 
and the several Circuit Courts of the United 
States have, directly and indirectly, had the 
larger share of the responsibility of mold- 
ing the law of these securities; and hence 
there is less diversity of opinion in it than 
there would have been had the courts of 
the several states in the first place passed 
upon the subjects independently.” 

With care exercised in the first instance, 
therefore, and due consideration, the admin- 
istration of corporate trusts should present 
no great difficulties but should prove a source 
of reasonable profit. 


be amiss: 
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“CLOSE-UP” OF THE NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT IN 
BANKING OPERATION 


ERNEST S. CRAIGHEAD 
Assistant Secretary, Potter Title & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N our institution the new business depart- 

ment is frequently called the advertising 

department, the addressograph department 
the central file, the department of publicity 
and the legal directory department—each 
title originating from one of the depart- 
ment’s functions. The new business depart- 
ment, if properly operated, is a brass tacks, 
useful and practical department of any fi- 
nancial institution and not merely an orna- 
mental bit of expensive overhead. 

Under the head of “new business” comes 
the work of keeping the central file up to 
date from the new signature cards; writing 
a letter of acknowledgment to the new de- 
positor ; following up customers in one branch 
for business in other branches; mailing of 
form or advertising letters and literature; 
answering inquiries from advertisements. 

The addressograph of necessity must fol- 
low the central file and be kept up to date 
constantly. Plates must be tabbed to syn- 
chronize with the classifications of the cen- 
tral file and the department must be ready 
on instant notice to address mail matter to 
all names on the list or to automatically se- 
lect stockholders, checking depositors, 
ings depositors, mortgagors, safe deposit box 
renters, bond buyers, attorneys, real estate 
dealers, title customers, trust clients, mort- 
investors or any other’ classification 
from time to time. . Naturally the 
addressograph department will head monthly 
statements for the individual (machine) 
bookkeeping departments; fill in dividend 


Sav- 


gage 


needed 


checks: 


head up employees’ pay envelopes ; 


address monthly “demand note” interest no- 
tices; fill in fire insurance expiration no- 
mortgage interest notices, and mort- 


gage interest collection checks. 


How Central File Is Used 

Our central file is used continually by 
the entire institution. All inquiries for ad- 
dresses received by mail or ‘phone are re- 
ferred to it. Credit inquiries or references 
are all checked against it for verification of 
the name, address and connection. In an 
institution with a number of different de- 


tices ; 


partments this is of especial importance, as 
without a central file bringing together cus- 
tomers from all departments many an in- 
quiry would be returned “not known,” caus- 
ing the prestige and will. 
Changes of address are noted on the central 
file and we have found that the keeping of 
the correct addresses of our customers is the 
most valuable of all its uses. It is kept 
up to date by means of returned mail, let- 
ters, telephone directories, city directories 
and word of mouth information. Our cen- 
tral file is a visible system on 5x8 cards 
and now contains about ten thousand names 
of customers only, filed in eight steel cabi- 


loss of good 


nets. 

The “Department of 
another name, but its useful functions in- 
clude the filing of zine etchings, photo en- 
gravings, electros, stereos and mats, the stor- 
age of statement folders and all 
advertising literature and souvenirs. Check- 
ing of advertisements; approval of invoices; 
record of expenditures for advertising pur- 
poses; keeping up published 
statements of advertising con- 
tracts, ete. 

The legal directory department (only an- 
other name) compiles a two hundred fifty- 
six page book now in its twenty-second an- 
nual edition. The labor of collecting the 
data all from original sources, reading proof 
and distributing five thousand copies, is part 
of the regular routine of the new business 
department. 

A recent addition to the department’s du- 
ties consists of the operation of a photostat, 
the first undertaking being the reproduc- 
tion of five thousand checking signature 
ecards in connection with the establishment 
of a new visible file. Other routine uses 
of the photostat will be the reproduction of 
drawings and plans for the title department. 

To sum up, the new business department 
performs many useful duties outside of its 
strictly advertising functions and by these 
routine duties pays its way in the eyes of 
the board of directors and officers. 


2, 2, 2°. 
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Publicity” is only 


booklets, 


scrap books; 


local banks: 














(AULTS 


Keep the Nation’s Funds 


Secure 


The New York Federal Reserve Bank has just in- 
stalled six YORK vault entrances, the largest 
and strongest that have ever been built—the 
climax of mechanical genius and ingenuity. 
In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK Engineers have designed and con- 
structed huge vaults for Federal Reserve Banks in 
the following cities: 
Cleveland Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Detroit Minneapolis Little Rock 
Jacksonville Louisville 


In designing your security or safe deposit vault 
you can seek no more reliable assistance than 
from YORK Engineers who during the last half 
century have erected the finest and best equip- 
ped bank vaults in the world, not only in Metro- 
politan Centers, but smaller communities as 
well. 


Over 120 leading New York banks are YORK 
equipped with security and safe deposit vaults. 





























Secure Your Funds with YORK Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 











Branches 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 





























ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PERMANENT CHARITY FUND 
INCORPORATED OF BOSTON 


SURVEY OF SEVEN YEARS’ OPERATION 


To the Permanent Charity Fund, Incor- 
porated, of Boston belongs the distinction of 
having made the largest annual disburse- 
ments for charitable and community welfare 
work since the inauguration of the Com- 
munity Trust movement in the United States. 
This organization pursues a distinctive policy 
in devoting the from its 
trust fund for actual and current charitable 
needs with particular attention to giving 
“first aid’ to deserving applicants. In gen- 
eral form of operation and method the Per- 
manent Charity Fund is similar to the nu- 
merous Community Trusts now 
in nearly fifty cities in the United States. 
The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
as trustee, invests and manages the princi- 
pal of the fund to the credit of the or- 
ganization turning over the income to be 
applied by the committee in charge of 
tribution. 


income principal 


established 


dis- 


The seventh year book of the Permanent 
Charity Fund surveys the results accom- 
plished since the Fund was established. The 
principal fund on June 30, 1924, amounted 
to $4,401,572, an increase of $5,027 for the 
year. During the year ending June 30, 
1924, the Committee of the Permanent Char- 
ity Fund distributed to 107 different 
itable and kindred 
of $218,922.58, an 


char- 

organizations the total 
increase of $3,192.92 as 
compared with the previous fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the seven years since organization, the 
committee has given away $1,411,655.63. 

Surveying the last year’s operations spe- 
cial attention is directed to gifts made to 
the Boston Health League to enable it to 
earry on its very useful work of coordinat- 
ing health activities: to the Federation for 
Placement Work and a gift to the Harvard 
Dental School for the benefit of the ortho- 
dontia clinic to conserve the teeth of chil- 
dren unable to pay for professional atten- 
tion. Extra appropriations have also been 
made to the Family Welfare Society and the 
Boston Provident Association and substan- 
tial aid has been continued for the Fanny 
Wharton Helping Fund for the relief of 
sick young women and children. 

Notable work has been accomplished by 
the Fund in the past six years not alone in 
cooperating and giving financial aid to es- 
tablished charitable and welfare work, but 
also to initiating new lines of endeavor and 


research operations. For various studies and 
research activities the Fund has given $120,- 
000 during the past years, including 
the Social Service Department of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital; the Harvard Medi- 
eal School for study of the 
relation of diet to disease; for bacteriologi- 
cal examinations conducted by the 
Health Department; for the Research Bureau 
on Social Work devoted to studying 
unmarried mothers and their 
and to the Dietetic Bureau of the 
League for Preventive Work. 

Very useful were rendered by 
the Fund in connection with war work and 
helping soldiers 


seven 


research and 


Boston 


Case 
the needs of 
babies 


services 


and sailors. Many gifts 
have been made for expanding, reorganizing 
or initiating new charitable work such as 
conducted by the Instructive District Nurs- 
ing Association, the Industrial Aid Society, 
the Ruggles Street Nursery School and to 
help probation work in the Municipal Court. 
The most important gifts those 
to established charitable organizations for 
the care of sick and needy, particularly for 
conserving the health of children, Under 
the head of sickness and social welfare the 
Fund distributed $1,296,304 during the past 
seven years. 

The Permanent 


have been 


Charity Fund has also 


been responsible for very great progress in 
consolidating social 


and charitable agencies 
in Boston, eliminating duplication and effect- 
ing more efficient cooperation. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that the Permanent Charity 
Fund Committee commands the cordial good 
will and cooperation of established charities. 
In bookkeeping and accounting methods 
many improvements have been introduced. 


COMMUNITY TRUST PRIMER 

The New York Community Trust has is- 
sued a primer which contains answers to 
inquiries often made by people wishing to 
learn what the Community Trust is and 
just how they can use its facilities. The 
first chapter is a general discussion of the 
inception and purpose of the Community 
Trust. The second chapter describes the 
method of operation and how it is conducted. 
Another chapter discusses the adaptability 
of the Community Trust to various uses and 
how it may serve individuals and organiza- 
tions. 





PROPOSED RECIPROCAL LAW AUTHORIZING TRUST 


COMPANIES AND 


NATIONAL BANKS TO ACT AS 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE IN OTHER STATES 


ELIMINATING NEEDLESS EMBARGOES ON 


INTERSTATE FIDUCIARY 


ADMINISTRATION 


OLLOWING proposed 
act to establish uniform and reciprocal 


is the copy of a 


provisions between various states enab- 
companies and national banks to 
and trustees where fi- 
requires the holding or 
real personal 
another suggested 


ling trust 
jualify as executors 
duciary appointment 
administration of estate or 
The 


formulated by 


property in state. 
basis for 
Charles M. Rogerson of 
submitted to the 
at the is also to be brought 
to the attention of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association at 
the Chicago annual meeting with the idea 
similar law enacted in various 
states and thus relieve corporate fiduciaries 


enactment was 
Boston and is to be 
Massachusetts legislature 


next session. It 


of having.a 


of burdensome and unnecessary restrictions 
under existing statutory conditions. 
The which is 


adaptable to the requirements of fiduciaries 


proposed law regarded as 


in various states, reads as follows: 


Text of Proposed Fiduciary Act 
AN ACT to authorize National Banking 
doing business in other states 
companies organized under the 
laws of other states to act as a fiduciary in 
this state. 

1. Any National Banking Association do- 
ing business in any other state and author- 
fiduciary therein and any 
organized under the laws of 
any other state and authorized to act as a 
fiduciary therein may act in this state in 
the following fiduciary capacities upon the 
following terms and conditions: 

(a) As. executor, administrator with the 
will annexed of the estate not already ad- 
ministered, administrator of the estate, or 
trustee under the will of any person not an 
inhabitant of this state. 

(b) As guardian or 
property of 
this state. 

c) AS 


Associations 
and trust 


ized to act as a 


trust company 


conservator of the 
any person not an inhabitant of 


trustee under any deed or other 


written instrument of any person or corpora- 


resident of or incor- 
porated under the laws of this state. 


(d) Receiver or 


tion whether or not a 


assignee of the property 
person not an inhabitant of this 
state or of the property of any corporation 
wherever 


of any 


incorporated. 

(e) Any National Banking 
tion, or any such trust company may act in 
any of the under the 
same circumstances, in the same manner and 


such Associa- 


foregoing capacities 
subject to the same control by the court hay 
ing jurisdiction as a legally qualified indi- 
vidual with the following exceptions: 

(1) No such corporation shall be required 
to give bond or any surety on a bond if it 
is exempt therefrom under the will or other 
written instrument or would be so exempt 
in accordance with the law of the state in 
Which such corporation is organized or does 
business, 


(2) No such corporation shall act in any 
of the until it shall 
have filed with the register or clerk or other 
similar officer of any court which shall have 
appointed it to act in any of such capacities 
and with the secretary of state of this state 
a proper officer and of 
such secretary as a person upon whom pro- 
cess against such corporation in such capac- 
ity may be served, and shall have also filed 
with secretary a copy of its charter 
together with the post-office address of its 
principal office provided that the trustee un- 
der any mortgage deed of trust to secure an 
issue of bonds shall not be required to file 
such designation or such address 
until it shall property 
within this state for the purpose of foreclo- 
sure. 


foregoing capacities 


designation of such 


said 


copy or 


take possession of 


(f) This act shall apply only to National 
Banking Associations doing business in and 
trust companies incorporated under the laws 
of a state which grants like powers to na- 
tional banks doing this state 
and trust companies under the 
laws of this state. 


business in 
organized 





A Strong 
Organization 


In Canada 


If your Canadian in- 
terests are to be handled 
to the best advantage, 
you must have a Cana- 


dian representative of 


ability and integrity. 


The service we offer 
is well worth your con- 


sideration. Write for 


particulars. 


The Northern Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 





(zg) No such 
pany 


national bank or trust com- 
shall establish or maintain directly or 
indirectly any branch office or agency in this 
state or in any 
rectly or 


way in this state solicit di- 
indirectly any any of 
the foregoing capacities in this state. This 
provision shall not be construed to prevent 
customary advertising of such 
trust companies in magazines or 
papers of general circulation. Any bank or 
trust company which violates the provisions 
of this clause shall not thereafter be ap- 
pointed to any of such capacities. 

(h) This act shall not affect the validity 
of any mortgage heretofore given to secure 
an issue of bonds and mortgage shall 
be enforceable in accordance with the laws 


business in 


the usual or 
banks or 


such 


of this state against any property covered 
thereby within this state. 
2. All acts and parts of act inconsistent 


herewith are hereby repealed. 
5. This act shall take effect immediately. 
a & & 

The Trust Company of New 
Jersey City, reports aggregate 
$48,125,000, an increase 
1924 of $5,196,000. 

The National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J., 
of $31,229,000, 


Jersey in 
deposits of 
March 31, 


since 


reports deposits 
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— 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve 


$4,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$126,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 
4% on Deposits 


514% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto 
Saskatoon 


Montreal Winnipeg 


Edmonton London, England 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEWARK, N. J. 

A recent financial statement of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, showed resourees of $69,751,- 
000, with cash and di 
ing to $9,681,000; loans and discounts, $28,- 
193,000; U. S. Government securities, $10,- 
547,000; other bonds and securities, $17,036,- 
000 ; and mortgages, $2,804,000. De- 
posits are $59,103,000, with capital of $5,- 
250,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$4,765,656. 


ageregate 


from banks amount- 


bonds 


The First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, reports total resources of $5,115,000; 
deposits, $4,090,000; capital, $200,000; sur- 
plus, $200,000, and undivided profits of 


$106,050. 

Henry H. Pease, vice-president of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company of 
Hartford, has been elected president of the 
Connecticut Bankers Association. 

David W. Putnam has been appointed trust 
officer of the Commercial National Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn 
reports total resources of $65,541,000; depos- 
its, $60,054,000 ; capital, $1,600,000; surplus, 
$2,400,000, and undivided profits, $1,076,748 
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MODEL NEW HOME OF THE GREENVILLE BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Every modern device in a classic setting 
distinguishes the new building of the Green- 
ville Banking & Trust Company, which. offi- 
cially opened July 30th. 

This new home of banking stands in the 
Greenville section of Jersey City, with a 
frontage of 54ft. on Ocean ave. and 115ft. on 
Lembeck Its height is 48ft. above the 
curb. <A daylight bank it is in every re- 
spect, with large windows in all four walls. 
To make possible this arrangement, the com- 
pany has reserved a vacant strip thirty-four 
feet wide on the north, and a five foot pas- 
sageway at the rear. Clients and officials 
thus have for the transaction of business suf- 
fused natural light and admirable 
tion. 


ave. 


ventila- 


In style, the building is Neo-Grec. Greek 
beauty and Roman strength, and all the re- 
quirements of up-to-date finance have been 
combined in its plans, prepared by Alfred C. 
Bossom, of New York City, the architect. 

The exterior is of cast cut granite with a 
base of polished Crotch Island granite. 
engaged Ionic columns on either 
side of the entrance in Ocean ave. also frame 


Graceful 


two massive windows with Lupton steel 
sashes. Directly under these large windows 


are smaller ones protected by grilles of or- 
nate pattern. Visitors enter the bank 
through a handsomely decorated vestibule. 
At the right is the office of the president; 
at the left a reception room. 

The public space is unusually commodious, 
for it is twenty feet in 


corridor reserved for their exclusive use and 
also leading to their special reception room 
—the one at the left of the vestibule. 

Next is the Christmas Fund Department. 
A large section is given to the savings divi- 
sion, as the bank has many depositors among 
the thrifty and prosperous industrial classes 
of Jersey City. The last compartment is for 
statements and special interest. 

Across the public space the officials sit at 
desks in a railed area, where they are read- 
ily accessible for consultation. Then come 
the windows for the paying and receiving 
tellers. 

Every arrangement has been made to in- 
sure the efficient operations of the staff. The 
equipment and appliances are of the latest 
Quiet is insured by the use of cork 
flooring and of various sound eliminating de- 
vices. 


design. 


At the end of the public space is a mas- 
sive wrought iron grille work. Passing 
through its gate, the visitor reaches the en- 
trance to the safety deposit vault, which is 
protected by a circular door of steel, eighty 
inches in diameter, and weighing twenty-five 
tons. In spite of its vast bulk, the door 
responds readily to the pressure of the hand, 
when open. The main yault itself is 16x16ft. 
and has a clearance of eight feet. It has a 
paneled steel lining and a floor of vitrified 
tile. Its outer walls 


consist of stone con- 


crete, eighteen inches in thickness and rein- 





width and _— sixty-eight ‘te : 
feet in length. Its floor 
is of Tennessee marble 
and the interior walis 
have a base of the same 


material. The 
the three check desks in 
the middle of the room 
are of beautifully veined 
Botticini marble. 

The bank counters and 
screen also of polished 
Botticini marble have 
bronze grilles. When the 
weather is clouded there 
is abundant artificial 
lighting from chandeliers 
of classic Greek design. 

On the left side is a 
window for women pa- 
trons, who reach it by a 


bases of 








New Home oF THE GREENVILLE BANKING AND Trust Co. 
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forcement is 
which ring 


connected to electric wires 
burglar alarms at police head- 
quarters, and other points, if the outer shell 
of the vault is as much as touched by a tool. 

At one side of the main yault entrance are 
six booths for cutting coupons. On _ the 
other is the trust department and also quar- 
ters for the clerks assigned to the handling 
of bonds and securities. 

The mezzanine floor is devoted 
rectors room, a private 
additional working 
basement 
for the 


to the di- 
and to the 
the cellar or 
are lockers for the staff and room 
storage of trunks. The physical 
equipment such as the furnace and heating 
apparatus are in the rear of the cellar. 

Every facility has been provided to insure 
the maximum of convenience to the public. 
All departments are readily reached, and the 
floor plan permits many clients to be served 
without congestion or haste. 

The Greenville Banking & Trust Company, 
founded in 1895, 
section. Its 


office, 
space. In 


has a 
officers 


large clientele in its 

are O. P. Vreeland, 
president; Henry H. Holmes, vice-president ; 
Benjamin L. Stowe, vice-president; A. G. 
Armstrong, vice-president ; C. Edward 
Schlich, secretary and Walter S. 
Stiller, Peter J. Mce- 
Donald, secretary and Harold D. 
Shaw, assistant treasurer. 


treasurer ; 
assistant secretary; 


assistant 


The advisability of a national association 
of bank auditors will be considered at a con- 
ference to be held in Chicago on the after- 
noon of October Ist in conjunction with the 
American 


Bankers Association convention. 


ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR OF GREENVILLE BANKING AND TRUST 
Company H oME 


COMPANIES 


GROWTH OF FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF KANSAS CITY 
Within eight months 
business the Federal 
Kansas City, Mo., 
600,896 or an average 


after opening for 
Trust Company of 
reported deposits of §1.- 
$200,000 
each month. This gratifying record is largely 
due to the progressive policies initiated by 
the president, Mr. P. E, 
surrounded himself 
directors and an 


increase of 


Laughlin, who has 
with a strong board of 
efficient staff. 

An important recent addition to the board 
of directors was the election of Milton 
Thompson of Jackson County, Missouri, who 
is said to be the individual 
grower in the world. He is owner of more 
than four million dollars worth of choice 
land in the vicinity of Kansas City besides 
possessing many thousands of acres elsewhere 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. 


largest corn 


Mr. Thompson is 
president of the Jackson County Park Board 
and recently presented Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, with its first county 
of twenty acres. 


park consisting 


CHARLES P. CLIFFORD 
Charles P. Clifford, 
of the First National 
charge of its foreign 
been continuously connected 
since 1889, died recently at Fifield, Wis., 
while on his vacation. Mr. Clifford was 
prominent in the Foreign Trade Council, 
having been one of the speakers at the con- 
vention in Boston this year. He 
in Cook County, just outside of Chicago, on 
May 3, 1871, and lived at 5602 Dorchester 
ave. He was a Knight 
Templar in the Masonic 
fraternity, a member of 
the Mystie Shrine, of the 
South Shore Country 
Club, Union League Club, 
and of the Illinois Bait 
Casting Club, of which 

he had been president. 


who was vice-president 
of Chicago, in 
department and had 
with the bank 


Bank 


was born 


“Individuality in Bank 
Advertising” is the title 
of a folder issued by the 
New York financial ad- 
vertising firm of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, 
Inc., which contains re- 
production of a series of 
very effective advertise- 
ments prepared especially 
for the Fidelity-Interna- 
tional Trust Company of 
New York. 
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‘* Your Personal Bank”’ 


Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
7000 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will he 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHiCAGO 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified By 


46 Years’ Experience 


Practically every kind of Trust problem 
that may arise has been met and solved 
by this Company during its 46 years’ 
experience. We have handled hundreds 
of Estates. 

We cordially invite individuals and 
corporations who require fiduciary ser- 
vice in Massachusetts to correspond 
with the President or other officers of 


this Company. 


BosTON SAFE Deposit © 
=~ TRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


ec 4t Agcy and Devonsnire Streets 


Our Safe-Deposit Vault is one of the 
largest in New England. Sixty coupon 
rooms eliminate waiting and affordcom- 
plete privacy. Some rooms comfort- 
ably accommodate ten or more persons. 

















EFFECT OF RECENT DECISIONS ON THE TAXATION OF 
NON-RESIDENT DECEDENT ESTATES 


COURTS RECOGNIZE INVALIDITY INHERENT IN MANY FORMS OF 
MULTIPLE TAXATION 


ALBERT HANDY 
Member of the New York Bar 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


The following paper was one of the most instructive contributions 


at the recent conference on inheritance and estate taxation conducted at St. Louis in con- 
nection with the seventeenth annual assembly of the National Taz Association. Mr. Handy 
is a lecturer on taxation at the New York University and a member of the Inheritance 
Tax Committee of the National Tawa Association. ) 


EK have during the five years just 
passed heard much of the radical 
legislation, involving the imposi- 
tion of death duties, placed upon the statute 
We have, 
however, heard much less of the efforts made 
by the courts to curb this radical tendency, 
and to and 
ministration of these laws. 


books of the various jurisdictions. 


create a sane conservative ad- 

There has been a tendency during the last 
few years to paint the death tax as a mon- 
ster of enormous proportions and outrageous 
appetite, created solely for the purpose of 
devouring the estates of widows and or- 
phans. Much may truthfully be said against 


it; it has many defects; it is in great part 


unscientific ; 
sound ; 


frequently economically  un- 
usually badly administered; often 
works great hardships—but not as great as 
some of the writers in the popular maga- 
zines would lead you to believe—and yet it 
has its place in the economic system of the 
world. Multiple taxes are both an aggrava- 
tion and an injustice, and it is this very 
tendency to impose multiple taxes which is 
today being curbed by the courts. 

I use the word death duties in preference 
to the more common but less accurate term 
inheritance tax. An inheritance tax is but 
one species of death duty while this latter 
term includes as well, estate taxes, probate 
taxes, settlement taxes and several other 
like imposts. I hold no brief for the inher- 
itance tax, which is natural, as in my own 
practice I am usually found arraigned with 
the powers opposed to its enforcement, al- 
though I am mindful of the fact that if death 
duties were abolished, it would result in a 
drastic revision of my personal budget. 


While the courts have rendered many de- 
cisions of doubtful legality and questionable 
expediency, yet as we review the leading 
cases in regard to death duties decided dur- 
ing recent months, the conclusion is reached 
that the record in general is a commendable 
one. It is not my purpose in this paper to 
the each from the 
standpoint of the lawyer, but rather to cou- 
sider the general trend of case law as it 
affects inheritance tax legislation. It is, I 
believe, generally conceded that the case law 
of a sovereignty is of at least equal impor- 
tance with statutory enactments and, there- 
fore, the trend of recent decisions is worthy 
of careful study. 


analyze issues in case 


There has in recent been a marked 
tendency on the part of legislative bodies to 
extend the scope of death taxes, so as to in- 
clude the property of non-residents located 
“within the jurisdiction” of the taxing state. 
The term “within the jurisdiction” is the 
one around which our interest must now 
Undoubtedly, if the property is 
within the jurisdiction, the tax is properly 
imposed. Real property for practically all 
purposes has a situs only where it is located 
and this principle, borrowed from the com- 
mon law, has remained unchallenged down 
to the present day. The question as to un- 
der what conditions equitable conversion is 
worked and as to when a lease is real and 
when personal property is not relevant to 
the discussion, and will, therefore, not re- 
ceive consideration here. 


years 


center. 


Résumé of the Frick Case 


All personal property according to a legal 
fiction follows the domicile of the owner, and 
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is deemed to have its situs at his legal (dom- 
icile ) hence the almost ,universal 
rule has prevailed, in the United States at 
least, of imposing a tax upon the transfer 
of tangible personal property of a resident 
decedent, irrespective of where it is physi- 
cally located. This clearly defined issue was 
presented to the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in the Frick case* which answered in 
the conventional manner, and the question is 
awaiting determination by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The Frick 
unusual attention by 
amounts involved and 
numerous parties seeking to 
amici curie. The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in its decision referring to this tan- 
gible personal property noted that “everyone 
cannot be taxed 
by this commonwealth ; they are incorporated 
the great body of other 
and, by thereof are 
rily subject only to their laws and their stat- 
utes,” but the court proceeds to demolish the 
theory of the taxpayer .that only where the 
taxing power is in a position to accord pro- 
otherwise benefit the 
property taxed, by the adoption of the theory 
that “the give right of transmission” 
may be said “otherwise to benefit” those con- 
testing the payment of this tax. 

If but jurisdiction could impose a 
death tax, no reasonable objection to the 
holding in the Frick case could be made, but 
it is because several sovereignties claim tax- 


residence; 


now 


have attracted 
of the large 
because of the 


case seems to 
reason 
also 


intervene as 


these assets 


concedes that 
into property of 


states, reason necessa- 


tection or person or 


state 


one 


ing jurisdiction over certain species of prop- 
erty that there is a deep-rooted and entire- 
ly justifiable objection to the imposition of 
multiple death duties on the same item of 
property. Certain of these imposts seem to 
rest upon a others are en- 
tirely indefensible standpoint of 


legal logic. 


basis of reason, 


from the 


Tax on Transfer of Stock 

One favorite device of rapacious law mak- 
ers Was to impose a tax on transfers of stock 
of a foreign corporation, owned by a non- 
resident decedent, simply because the cor- 
poration had assets in the taxing state. This 
is the only jurisdiction claimed, but this 
assumed jurisdiction was sufficient to induce 
several states to attempt the imposition of 
this tax. Among these states were Wiscon- 
sin, Montana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, West 
Virginia and eyen New York. I use the 
word “were” advisedly; the majority of 
these states no longer impose this tax, not 


* Re Frick, 121 Atl. Rep. 35. 
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because their law makers have had a change 
of heart but because their highest courts 
have told them in no uncertain terms that 
the arrogation to such juris- 
diction is unconstitutional and invalid. 

This method of taxation probably reached 
development in Wiscon- 
been ably advocated and de- 
fended by my friend John Harrington of 
that state. The decisions of the courts in 
regard to the Wisconsin tax therefore, 
of particular interest. Two decisions involv- 
ing this issue were handed dewn within the 
year. The first of these, known as the Tyler 
case,+ emanated from the United States Dis- 
trict Court. The State Inheritance Tax At- 
torney declined to follow it, and, in fact, 
treated it as of purely academic interest; he 
had forgotten that coming events cast their 
shadow before them. Then came the final 
blow, the State Supreme Court in the Shep- 
ard caset held with the United States Dis- 
trict Court, and a portion at least of the 
structure on which Wisconsin had erected 
its death duty law tumbled and collapsed. 
In deciding the latter case, the court perti- 
nently said: “We heartily coneur in the 
state’s desire to avoid multiple taxation, but 
it must be secured, if at all, by constitutional 
means. And by other 
states, every additional method a state dis- 
covers to impose a legal tax adds to multiple 
taxation. But it is a question of power not 
of policy.” 


themselves of 


its highest stage of 


sin. It has 


are, 


unless concurred in 


Recent Decisions Relating to Non-Resident 
Decedents 
In both these Wisconsin cases the prin- 
ciple that the transfer of stock of a foreign 
corporation, owned by a non-resident dece- 
dent, is without the taxing jurisdiction of 
the state was upheld, in the Tyler case the 
court saying: “I am convinced that the mere 
relationship of a foreign 
corporation which seeks gains and continues 
in the right to do business and own property 
within the state does not authorize the cor- 
poration effectively to give the shares of the 
stockholder a situs within the state. Viewed 
either from the standpoint of the corporation 
or of the stockholder, it follows necessarily 
that the state has never had that jurisdic- 
tion over either the shares of the decedent 
necessary to validly change the status of the 
shares from the distinct property of the 
decedent independent of the corporation's 
property in Wisconsin, to represent an undi- 
vided interest in sueh property having a 


stockholder to a 


+ Tyler v. Dane County, 259 Fed. Rep. 843. 
Shepard v. State, 197 Wis, 345, 
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within the state * = * i 
that the transfer fully completed 
without the slightest reliance upon the laws 
of Wisconsin, and that it was without juris- 
diction to impose the tax in question.” 
Closely following the Shepard 
both in point of time and in substance was 
Trust Company decided 
Supreme Court of Montana. Here, 
court found that the legislature had 
attempted an jurisdiction 
Here, too, is found 
an unqualified judicial statement that “the 
language employed in the statute indicates 
an intent and purpose to subject such prop- 
erty to an 
‘within the 


situs 


follows 
may be 


decision, 


the Bankers 
by the 


Too, the 


case,* 


assertion of tax 
which it did not possess. 


inheritance tax only when it is 


state or within its jurisdiction’ 

and that is as far as the law making power 

could constitutionally go.” 
Continuing, the court 


the intention of the 


said, “It 
legislature to enact a 
inheritance tax on property of 
involved 


was not 


succession or 
the character herein, the 
within Montana. The intention 
was to limit the application of the 
statute to such property of a non-resident as 
is physically within this state. The stock in 
question is wholly beyond the jurisdiction of 


situs of 
which is not 


clearly 


this state for the purpose of exaction of an 
inheritance tax.” It noted that the 
court in this case emphasized the fact that 
the legislature did not intend to impose a 
tax upon the transfer of stock of a 
corporation 


is to be 


foreign 


owned by a non-resident dece- 


dent simply because such a corporation had 
assets in the state, yet if the legislature did 
tax, which in the 
unconstitutional, by 
section 11 of the Inheritance 
Tax Law, it is difficult to conceive just what 
they did mean, and it would have been far 
better if the court had flatly that 
this subsection was invalid. 


not mean to impose a 


court’s opinion is 


division } of 


sub- 


stated 


Dissenting Decision in North Carolina 
The then, have left 
that this tax on the transfer of 
foreign 


and 


eourts, little doubt 


stock of a 
corporation is extra 
the constitutional 
legislature to impose. In 
ever, to the 


jurisdictional 
power of the 
opposition, how- 
unanimous verdict is 
heard the voice of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina in the Rhode Island 
Trust Company casey in dissent, 
ion in 


beyond 


almost 


The opin- 
the North Carolina case was handed 
down within a fortnight of the rendering of 


*State ex rel. Bankers Trust Co. vs. Walker et al. 226 
Pac. Rep. 894. 


t Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. vs. 


Doughton, 187 
r.C. 262 
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the Shepard decision and in terms expressly 
refused to follow the This 
at first view, only of academic im- 


Wisconsin case. 
CuSe Was, 
portance, since prior to its commencement 
that portion of the statute which 
this jurisdiction had been repealed. It 
however, a much greater significance than 
its local effect indicated. It was, in -the 
first place, the first and only judicial utter- 
ance which favors the taxation of the trans- 


asserted 


had, 


fer of stock of a foreign corporation, when 
owhed by a non-resident 
the second place, it 


decedent, and, in 
will be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, afford- 
ing that tribunal an opportunity to express 
itself upon this important issue. 

The point of cleavage in the reasoning in 
the North Carolina case and the other 
just referred to lies in the varying 
conception of the nature of a share of stock; 


deci- 


sions 


in the former case the judge writing the ma- 
jority opinion of the court 
lature intended to put 
separate 
and its 


“the legis- 
fiction of 


said : 
aside the 
between the corporation 
shareholders and to impose an in- 
heritance tax upon the transfer of the inter- 
ests of non-resident 


interests 


stockholders in corpora- 
where the 
poration has property within this state. “Un- 
this view is to prevail, a corporation 
created under the laws of another state, may 
into North Carolina with all of its 
property located here and protected by its 
laws, with its entire business 
within this state, and yet the 
every non-resident 
empt 


tions’ chartered elsewhere, 


cor- 
less 


come 


carried on 
holdings of 
stockholder would be ex- 
from our inheritance tax laws. It was 
the purpose of the legislature to prevent such 
a contingency or possibility.” 


It oceurs to me that the 


court in this 
follows the reasoning adopted 
by Hon. Grant P. Hall, Tax Commissioner 
for West Virginia, in its attempted justifica- 
tion of this extension of taxing jurisdiction. 


case closely 


Tax on Transfer of Bonds 
Another issue on which considerable stress 
laid 
state May impose a tax 
of bonds of a 


has been whether a 
upon the transfer 
domestic corporation owned 
by a non-resident decedent. The right to tax 
the transfer of stock of a domestic corpora- 
tion is 


recently is as to 


conceded, it has the support of a 
long line of well reasoned cases in numerous 
jurisdictions. The taxation of the bonds has 
not received a great amount of judicial con- 
sideration. 
ing the 
argument. Of 


Bond dealers are, however, fore- 
into the forefront of the 
the two cases decided undet 


subject 
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the South Carolina inheritance tax law, one 
has held that the transfer of the bonds of a 
corporation of that state when owned by a 
foreign decedent not to be taxable. 

It is interesting.to find the court in the 
course of its opinion remarking sagely, “But 
in the interpretation of a tax statute a 
state court, consistently with canons of con- 
struction, may not soundly assume that as 
to the makers of such a law— 

‘The good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 

The question as to whether the state had 
jurisdiction to impose such a tax was clearly 
evaded. The statute provided that the trans- 
fer of property within the state of a non- 
resident decedent was subject to tax, and 
the court decided that the bond was not 
property within the state. At its 1924 ses 
sion the South Carolina legislature made its 
intent very clear by specifieally including 
bonds of domestic corporations among the 
items subject to tax when held by non-resi- 
dent The question then is again 
at issue in that state. 


decedents. 


Taxability of Bonds 


In Wisconsin the question in regard to the 
taxability of bonds was brought before .the 
court in the Hill case.* Here, too, the court 
held that no tax equld be imposed, but this 
holding was based on the very simple fact 
that the entire provision under which the 
tax might have been levied was declared void 
in the Shepard case, to which I recently re- 
ferred. The major question concerning juris- 
diction to impose the tax is not satisfacto- 
rily answered in either of these We 
turn, therefore, to the Lowell casej in New 
York for a more clearly cut pronouncement 
on this point. This decision, handed down 
by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the spring of 1924, merits some 
consideration, as it is well considered and 
contains a very definite statement of the 
real issue. 

In this ease, Cornelia Prime Lowell, a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts, had, at the time of 
her death, in her safe deposit box in Boston, 
certain registered bonds which represented 
the obligation or indebtedness of a New York 
corporation. The judge writing the opinion 
in this case said: “It seems to me that the 
provisions of the statute cannot be sustained 
insofar as they impose a tax on bonds which 


cases, 


* Not reported 
+200 N. Y. Supp. 442. 


at the time of the non-resident 
death were in another state, 
eally present in this state.” 

The court also takes occasion to intimate 
that the much cited Blackstone vs. 
Viller.t decided in 1902, is not ‘applicable ia 
New York State today. 


decedent’s 
and not physi- 


ease of 


Decisions as to Retroactive Effect 

It is no secret that the New York State 
Tax Commission are much dissatisfied with 
this decision and are making a strong effort 
to overturn it in the Court of Appeals. The 
general rule is that a taxing statute is not 
to be given retroactive effect and this prin- 
ciple has been enunciated by the courts in a 
long line of decisions, in some cases the gen- 
eral statement has been qualified to exclude 
cases where an intent to make the statute 
retroactive clearly appears. The exact 
was raised in a recent Montana case.** Here 
the statute, which was passed in 1923, pro- 
vided for increased rates of taxation and at- 
tempted to bring within its scope not only 
the estates of all who had died 
since its passage but also “all estates remain- 
ing undistributed of decedents who died since 
April 1, 1921.” The court decided, however, 
that “We have no special constitutional limi- 
tation prohibiting retroactive legislation and 
in the absence thereof the act in question 
must be sustained. Our codes recognize re- 
troactive legislation, when, as with the stat- 
ute before us, it is expiessly so declared.” 

Unless the taxing act outrages all legal 
principles there appears to be a general ten- 
dency on the part of the courts to give it 
such construction as will avoid unconstitu- 
tionality. This principle recently af- 
firmed in the Matter of Spangler.++ decided 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania last 
July, wherein the court said of one alterna- 
tive: “As this is a possible construction, we 
are bound to adopt, it and thus make the 
whole of the act constitutional.” To adopt 
this construction, the court found it desir- 
able to state, purely as obiter dicta, how- 
ever, that a transfer made in contemplation 
of death where the title passed absolutely 
and unqualifiedly at any time prior to dece- 
dent’s death was not taxable under the 
Pennsylvania statute. 

In this résumé no attempt has been made 
to cover numerous interesting and important 
cases decided within the last year involving 
other features of the death duties laws. 


issue 


decedents 


was 


$188 U. S. 189, 


**Rankin vs. District Court of Silver Bow County, 225 
Pac. Rep. 804. 


ttNot reported. 
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There are, too, several lower court 
pertaining to the problems at issue which I 
have not thought of sufficient importance to 
mention. I have sought only to touch the 
high spots and have chosen for consideration 
only those decisions which pointed to a defi- 


lite trend in the attitude of the courts. 


cases 


Courts Recognize Evils of Multiple 
Taxation 


The dominant 
review 


idea to be derived from a 
of these cases is that the courts have 
erceived the evil resulting from and recog- 
nized the invalidity inherent to many forms 
f multiple taxation and that the judges 
having in mind both legal and economic con- 
‘rations, have done their best to counter- 
the effect of the exhortations of soap 
orators and wildeyed extremists in our 
legislative halls. 


WON 


To a certain type of min4d 


wealth in excess of what the owner of 
the mind himself possesses is predatory and 
ill-gotten. This wealth, the mind 
should be taken by the state, despite the 


fact that 


reasons, 


the state will probably not use it 
and that 


enterprise 


wisel its removal from industrial 
result in disastrous economic 
Furthermore, death duties 
been described as a painless tax, and 
they were a few when the 


what an in- 


Lay 


Hsecuuences, 


t rhaps 


years 


general public scarcely knew 

leritance tax was. What 

ual than a flood of 
} 


<1, designed in 


bring about 


then is more nat- 
legislation, mostly ill- 
practice, if not in 
the disintegration of 
i man’s estate on his death. 


theory, to 


Legislation gone mad conceived a_ thou- 
sand theories on which to base a death tax. 
The fact that 


business in the 


a corporation owned property 


or did state, the fact that 


the securities themselves were physically lo- 
cated in the state, the fact that the corpora- 


tion had a transfer oftice in the state, any 


of these, independent of any other considera- 
tion, were regarded as sufficient 


render taxable the transfer of 


grounds to 
securities of 
such corporation when held by the estate of 
a non-resident decedent. To catalogue all 
the possible grounds on which jurisdiction to 
assess death duties has been based would in 
itself unduly extend this paper and would 
purpose. The foregoing are 


serve ho good 


typical. 

This extremist tendency, as we have just 
seen, the courts have in the main very ef- 
checked. We can, of course, find 
many judicial utterances of which we dis- 
approve, many opinions which are illogical 
and ill-considered. But in general I think 


fectively 


just 
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IN VIRGINIA 


MPORTANT statutory changes 
have recently been enacted 
affecting administration of trusts 
and estates in Virgmia. In such 
matters we are thoroughly equipped 
to cooperate with corporate or 
individual executors or trustees. 
We would welcome an_ oppor- 
tunity to explain the scope and 


value of our service. 


STATE & Cry B BANK 
‘TRUST (MPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


we will find from the record which we have 
examined that the interests of the tax- 
payer have been given due consideration in 
recently rendered judicial 
future no man may speak 
The conservatism of io- 
the liberalism of today and 
the radicalism of 


the majority of 
decisions. Of the 
With certainty. 
morrow may be 
It is searcely 
a century ago that the idea was 
entertained generally that a progressive rate 


yesterday. 
a quarter of 


of inheritance tax 
New 
longer prevails in our jurisprudence. 


was. unconstitutional, yet 
outside of Iilampshire such an idea no 


a de 

The current issue of the Equitable Month! 
published by the Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, contains a 
teresting article on “The Business Man and 
the Library,” by Arthur L. Bailey, librarian 
of the Wilmington Public Library. Another 
recent issued by this company 
is devoted to description of the National 
Guard of Delaware. 


very in- 


publication 


Over $3,000,000,000 in cash and securities 
were transferred recently from the vaults of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in 
the Equitable Building to the new home of 
the bank at Liberty and Maiden Lane. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL WITH 
ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


The fifth largest banking institution in 


the United States will be open for business 


in its newly 
when the 


completed 
Corn 


twenty-story home 
Exchange National Bank 
of Chicago joins the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, and becomes an integral part of 
that organization, on September 29. The first 
event in this significant consolidation occurred 
on April 9, 19238, when the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank and the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company were merged to form the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company = and 
moved into the partially completed Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building. 

In the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
are combined three of the oldest banks in 
Chicago, and much of the commercial and 
industrial progress of the Middle West is 
bound up in the history of those organiza- 
tions. Their combining into a single institu- 
tion is a natural outgrowth of the need of 
this section of the country for ever greater 
banking facilities. The capital and surplus 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
are $45,000,000 while the total deposits ex- 
ceed 400 million and the total resources ag- 
gregate close’ to 500 million dollars. Trust 
funds in the care of the institution amount 
to more than a half billion of dollars. 

The completed Illinois Merchants 
building occupies the entire block bounded 
by LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy 
streets, the old site of the Grand Pacific Ho- 
tel and the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank. 
Rising 260 feet above the sidewalk. it is 
the largest and finest office building in Chi- 
eago and the third largest office building in 
the world. The light colored Indiana lime- 
stone makes it one of the distinctive build- 
ings of Chicago’s loop district, and its colon- 
nade of Ionic pillars on Jackson boulevard 
is unique in the city. Five floors and two 
basements in the new building constitute the 
banking quarters of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company and the most modern facili- 
ties in every department of finance are here 
offered the largest family of bank depos- 
itors in the West. Over 200,000 customers 
are served in the savings department on the 
first floor and more than 20,000 commercial 
depositors carry accounts in the commercial 
department. Ample provisions have been 
made also for the thousands of customers 
in the foreign banking, trust and bond de- 


Bank 


vaults of 
Company 


partments, while the new safety 
the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit 
have capacity for 45,000 boxes 
The main banking room, 
ty-four sixty-foot columns, and extending the 
entire block from Clark to LaSalle street, 
is finished with Cunard pink marble imported 
from Italy. The running counters and trim- 
ming of the tellers’ cages are 
marble of a slightly lighter color in pleas- 
ing harmony with the rich tone of the walls 
and columns. 
ations, which 


lined with twen- 


Tavernelle rose 


The appropriate mural decor- 
were Jules 
form the crowning feature, adding 
and artistic interest to the 
beauty of the room. 

John J. Mitchell, who was president of the 
Illinois Trust and 
time he was 26 
head of the consolidated institution. Mr. 
Mitchell has devoted than fifty 
of his life to the bank and recently said he 
wanted to work twenty 
retiring. Ernest A. Hamill, for many years 
president of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, is serving as chairman of the board. 
Bankers visiting Chicago during the A. B. 
A. Convention, September 29 to October 2, 
are invited to call and 
quarters, 


done by Guerin, 
colortul 


architectural 


from the 
now active 


Bank 
old. is 


Savings 
years 


more years 


years more before 


inspect the new 


CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY’S 
SERVICES IN DEMAND 


In view of the numerous new provisions 
and interpretations of the federal 
laws and the constant state tax 
requirements estate, in- 
heritance and corporate taxes, the facilities 
provided by the Corporation Trust Company 
of New York have proven exceptionally valu- 
able. Trust par- 
ticularly interested in securing the up-to- 
date tax information which is provided di- 
rect from official tax sources. Numerous im- 
provements have also made in index- 
ing and providing digests as well as explana- 
tory references in reporting upon tax provi- 
sions and rulings. 

The Stock Transfer Guide service provided 
by the Corporation Trust Company embodies 
the latest standardizations of 
agreed upon by the New York 
fer Association. 


revenue 
change in 


governing income, 


banks are 


companies and 


been 


practice 
Stock Trans- 
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: The Result of Service 


Without a merger or a consolidation, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company has 
grown consistently until its resources 
now total nearly forty million dollars. 


This is the natural result of complete, 
efficient, and personal service rendered 
all customers without regard to the size 
of their accounts. 


Our Correspondent Bank 
Department would wel- 


come the opportunity to 
serve you. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
» TRUST 


ST. LOUIS 
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LIVE TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED AT SECOND REGIONAL PACIFIC 
COAST TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 


The second Regional Trust Company Con- 
ference, embracing the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountains States, to be held October 
7th and 8th at Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
doubtless set a new pace in cooperative 
trust company endeavor, judging from the 
precedent established at the initial gather- 
ing in San Francisco last year. These con- 
ferences may aptly be described as “clinics” 
for the reason that the corpus as well as 
all the collateral branches of trust and 
fiduciary business are subjected to the most 
searching and skillful kind of diagnosis. In- 
deed, the Pacific trust company fra- 
ternity have opened the eyes of trust com- 
pany men all over the country in demonstrat- 
ing what can be accomplished by intensive 
analysis of trust company problems. Much 
of the credit for guiding the discussions into 
practical channels and 
stant cross-fire of debate, is 
Roseberry, 


Coast 


keeping up a con- 
due to L. H. 
vice-president of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles and 
to A. L. Lathrop, trust officer of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Los Angeles. 
The program of speakers and assignment of 
topics for the second conference is again in 
the masterful hands of Mr. Roseberry. 
Salt Lake City trust company 


men and 


bankers have been making preparations for 
months to assure comfort and entertainment 


for the delegates who will come 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, 
ington and Wyoming. 


from Ari- 
Montana, 
Utah, Wash- 
In this vast region cor- 
porate trust service is making giant strides. 
Already the trust companies and banks en- 
gaged in fiduciary service have trust 


Oregon, 


funds 
and assets aggregating in value over half a 
billion dollars, which is increasing at the 
rate of $100,000,000 annually. 

The arrangements at Salt Lake City have 
been under the general direction of William 
V. Rockefeller of the Tracy Loan & Trust 
Company as secretary of the Trust Company 
Section of the Utah Bankers 
which will act as host to the 
tentative list of topics for 
been published which will 
phases of trust operation. There will also 
be two “demonstrations” similar to those 
which were so successfully conducted at the 
San Francisco Conference. At these “dem- 
onstrations” the delegates are treated to an 
intimate idea as to the conversation that 
takes place between the trust officer and 


Association, 
visitors. A 
discussion has 
eover numerous 


the “prospect” who may 
insurance trust, a 
other form of trust 
and 


wish to create an 
testamentary trust or 
The topics 
Salt Lake 


agreement. 
assigned for the 
City Conference are as follows: 

“Should Small Enter the 
Field ?’—Leader, Leroy McWhinney, 
officer, The United States National 
Denver, Colorado. 

“The: Public Relations of 
nies.”—Leader, Henry H. 
cer, Seattle Title Trust 
Washington. 


speakers 
sanks Trust 
trust 
Bank, 


Trust Compa- 
Judson, trust offi- 
Company, Seattle, 


“Managing Businesses for “ rusts.’”’—Leader, 
F. M. Michelson, cashier, Utah Savings & 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Qualifications for a Trust Officer.”— 
Leader, Bruce H. Grigsby, vice-president, Pa- 
cific-Southwest Trust & Sa Bank, 
Angeles, California. 

“High Lights of the 


ings Los 
Trust Company Con- 
vention at Chicago.’—Leader, L. H. Rose- 
berry, vice-president, Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, California. 

“Methods of Carrying Stock in Trusts.”— 
Leader, Lane D. Webber, vice-president, First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Advisability and Legality of Holding 
Non-legal Investments in Trust Estates.”— 
Leader, R. M. Sims, vice-president, Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

“The New Federal Income and Estate Tax 
Law as Affecting Trust Companies.” 
Seymour Wells of the firm of 
Wells and Company, Certified 
countants, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Trust Fund Accounts.” 
J. E. MeGuigan, Humboldt 
San Francisco, California. 

“Life Insurance and its Relation to Estates 
and Trusts.”—Léader, Leslie G. MecDouall, 
assistant trust officer, Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J 

“Beneficial Interests under Trusts, Their 
Status, Methods of Sale, Transfer, Hypothe- 
eation, Need of Administration, Where For- 
eign Administrator or Executor has Been 
Appointed.”—Leader, Mare Ryan, assistant 
vice-president, Seventh and Olive street 
sranch, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The conference will close with a banquet 
Wednesday evening, October Sth, tendered by 
the Trust Company Section of Utah. 


San Diego, 


-Leader, 
Scholefield, 
Publie Ac- 
Savings —Leader, 
Savings Bank, 
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PROTECTING AN ESTATE AGAINST ENFORCED 
LIQUIDATION OR SACRIFICE SALE OF ASSETS 


PROVIDING AN EXECUTOR WITH CASH 





EDWARD A. WOODS 
General Agent, The Equitable Life Assurance Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Epiror’s Note: One of the greatest trials encountered by trust companies and 
banks as fiduciaries and as executors in assuming charge of estates of decedents is to 
secure ready cash for payment of urgent debts or for immediate needs of benficiaries. 
Experience has shown that many testators fail to make provision for immediate cash 
payments after death and that valuable assets sometimes have to be sacrificed to meet 


pressing demands. 
only a legacy of debts. 


Instances are not rare where men, regarded as wealthy, have left 
Life insurance provisions, similar to those embodied in life in- 


surance trusts, are advocated in the following article as the wisest means of providing 


an executor with ready cash.) 


HE general impression of an executor 
who distributes an estate. 

Those who are, perhaps, inexperienced 
with the work of an executor consider him 
as one who takes charge of a comfortable 
bank account, stocks, bonds, real estate and 
various securities and, for a reasonable com- 
pensation, distributes these assets according 
to the will of the testator. In actual ex- 
perience, this is not only frequently not the 
case, but the executor who has an “easy 
time” in administering an estate is the great 
exception. 

Most people’s deaths are caused by ill- 
ness—sometimes lasting only a few days, 
but often lasting weeks and months. Dur- 
ing such time, few bank accounts increase. 
-ayments due by a sick person are, naturally, 
put off and often the bank account is drained 
to pay necessary expenses or to provide for 
needs that he might not have had to ar- 
range for if well. The bank accounts of 
even wealthy decedents are often found to 
be pitifully low, or but’ a very small per- 
centage of the entire estate. For illustration, 
a decedent of Cook County, Illinois, who left 
an estate of over $5,000,000 had but $182 
in the bank; and a multi-millionaire of Pitts- 
burgh died a short time ago without leaving 
any cash. 


is “one 


Indebtedness Disclosed by Estate Analysis 
Often the ready money provided does not 
pay the current or unpaid bills of the de- 


cedent. A case is known of, in a large east- 
ern city, where an executor had to lift eight 
hundred and thirty-one different pieces of 
commercial paper from banks and advance 


$1,500,000 from his own funds properly to 
liquidate the estate. If this is true of es- 
tates of the wealthy, how is it with those 
of the average citizen—the tradesman or 
professional man, attorney, minister, teacher, 
physician? An actual analysis of a great 
many estates of small amounts, say from 
$5,000 to $25,000, shows that the total in- 
debtedness of various kinds—expenses , of 
last illness and burial, unpaid bills, income 
tax and, perhaps, some notes at the bank— 
runs as high as 50 per cent of the total 
estate left, sometimes 60 per cent or 70 per 
cent. It is to be remembered that there are 
certain expenses that bear heavily on the 
small estate and that are negligible in the 
larger estates, but, on the other hand, there 
are other expenses and taxes that fall on 
the larger estates that run up to several 
millions of dollars. 

There are many items which must be paid 
at death about which many people do not 
like te think, doctors’ and nurses’ fees, 
funeral bills, including, sometimes the cost 
of a burial lot. A thousand dollars is not 
an exceptional amount for these various ex- 
penses as, like many other commodities and 
services, the cost of burial has steadily risen 
in the last few years. This $1,000 would 
be a rather unexpected expense and, in the 
ease of an estate of $5,000, would amount 
to 20 per cent of the total estate. And, of 
course, these expenses come, as death and 
debts generally do come, at the most in- 
opportune time. 


Emergencies Often Confronting Executor 
Then, there are the current unpaid bills 
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of the business, perhaps notes at the bank 
and various other business debts, all of which 
must be met somehow. The result in such 
instances is that the executor finds himself 
at once not in the position of distributing 
money, but of having immediately to raise 
money to cover these bills,.and in the 
meantime the widow and children are sud- 
denly cut off from their usual income, It 
is often the case that not only the execu- 
tor but the partner or partners of the dece- 
dent when suddenly compelled to raise cash 
for these emergencies, although perhaps, ac- 
eustomed to doing this in the usual run of 
business, must turn to every possible means 
of getting ready money to save their business. 

The surest and simplest way of providing 
ready money for such bills and expenses is 
by means of life insurance... 

Often, a widow, in order to protect her- 
self and her family’s interest, particularly 
at a time when she is distracted by the 
death of her husband, and to perpetuate the 
business of her husband of which she is 
proud and from which, perhaps, her entire 
assets come, will become responsible for the 
debts of the estate, generally taking what 
life insurance money may have been left her 
—perhaps little enough—to support the es- 
tate. This not only decreases her already 
scant funds, but ties up what was intended 
to be her personal property and to be used 
for nothing else, certainly not to pay the 
debts of the estate. 

In many cases where the widow or legatee 
might not be willing to do this, the business 
must be liquidated, while if a little cash 
money were left the executor, it might justify 
him in working out the whole problem of 
both the estate and the business, and so 
leave some property or assets for the widow 
and, perhaps, save the business. Obviously, 
an executor, be it an individual or a trust 
company, cannot afford to take chances of 
lending an estate money that it is uncer- 
tain of ever getting back. 


Providing Executor with Ready Money 


Would it not be wise for all persons to 
provide an executor with some ready money, 


reasonably enough to take care of the ex- 
penses and debts that are sure to be in- 
curred at death, as well as any contingen- 
cies? This is generally done by wealthy 
persons to provide for payment of inher- 
itance taxes, but in the cases of the very 
wealthy it is more a good business policy 
than a necessity that dictates this prudent 
arrangement for liquidating the expenses of 
an estate. The man leaving $1,000,000 may, 
in this way, provide, say, $200,000 for the 
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taxes, 
may 


debts, costs of administration, that 
fall upon his estate. But even if 
this were not done, the balance of $800,000 
would still be available for the decedent’s 
family —a very comfortable amount. In 
this case, the payment of such expenses 
would cause little hardship on the decedent’s 
family. 


Insurance the Best Solution 

However, this is not true in the case of a 
small estate of $5,000, $10,000 or $15,000. 
Here the amount of insurance is probably 
quite small; the assets of the estate of 
Vital .importance; perhaps, not even one 
dollar can be lost without creating hardship 
upon the family. The insurance instead of 
being a mere prudent provision seems to be 
almost a necessity in the liquidation of the 
estate. Why would it not be an excellent 
plan for all persons to provide the executor, 
particularly if a trust company, with at 
least some ready money by life insurance 
for just these purposes? Why would it not 
be the proper thing for trust companies when 
advising about wills to require or, at least, 
urge this provision? 

Providing for money by life insurance is 
not an additional expense. All of an es- 
tate that can be saved and all the loss from 
shrinkage because of forced liquidation that 
can be saved by this provision of money, in- 
creases the net value of an estate anyway. 
If the leaving of some ready money to con- 
serve the estate and to enable the executor 
better to administer it were the general 
practice, unquestionably large numbers of 
estates that are now insolvent would have 
been saved and the value of many other es- 
tates would be greatly increased. 

de te 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 

Trust company services are in high favor 
in Kansas City, Mo., as evidenced by the 
growth of the Commerce Trust Company of 
that city, with resources of $95,892,000. The 
distribution of its resources is further af- 
firmation of sound management with cash 
and sight exchange of $30,316,000; United 
States Government securities of $10,980,000 ; 
loans and discounts, $39,760,000; call and 
demand loans, $3,974,000; stocks, bonds, etc., 
$5,617,000. Deposits have grown to $85,- 
700,000. Capital is $6,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $2,458,542. 

The Merchants Trust Company has opened 
for business at Red Bank, N. J. C. H. Throck- 
morton is president Edgar N. MeCles 
is secretary. 


and 
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In the City of Steel 


The experience, resources 
and prestige of an organi- 
zation perfected to handle 
the largest transactions are 
at the service of those who 
may need banking con- 
nections in Pittsburgh. 


We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Capital and Surplus 
$43,500,000.00 


THEUNion TRust Ce. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


FIFTH, GRANT, OLIVER AND WILLIAM PENN PLACE 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 


and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 


WOMEN BANKERS AT THE A. B. A. 
CONVENTION 

An interesting feature of the fiftieth an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers 
Association in Chicago, will be the presence 
of a large number of women who have 
reached executive positions in banks and 
trust companies. They will have a conven- 
tion of their own under the auspices of the 
National Association of Bank Women, the 
membership of which includes over a hun- 
dred women bank executives. The program 
will include an address on “Trusts from the 
Human Viewpoint,” by Miss Clara L. Dom- 
bey of Cleveland; “The Woman’s Depart- 
ment,” by Miss Grace Stoermer of Los 
Angeles. 

The president of the association is Mrs. 
William Laimbeer, assistant secretary of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York. Miss Jean Arnot Reid, man- 
ager of the Women’s Department of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, has 
been made convention chairman. Miss Lillian 
Backus, director of public service of the 
Greater New York Savings Banks is in 
charge of publicity work for the conven- 
tion. Miss Nina Bruere, assistant secretary . ow 
of the Central Union Trust Company of New weU. WHETAM LAINE 
York, is corresponding secretary. President of Nationa] Association of Bank Women 
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HERE is doubtless a very widespread 
idea held by the public that trusts 
and estates managed by corporations 
managed on the machine basis; that 
individual attention is not 
given to estates; that their estate or trust 
is only one among so many and that the 
numerous details so important to them can- 
not receive the consideration they should. 
Many men and women, while convinced of 
the ability of a bank or trust company to 
administer their estate, hesitate to leave 
their family and friends in the hands of a 
corporation, fearing the lack of that so nec- 
essary personal touch. The successful trust 
man must be interested in people just be- 
cause they are human beings. He must cul- 
tivate genuine interest in their lives as 
though he were a personal friend, which, in- 
deed, he should try to become. He must lis- 
ten patiently to their difficulties, and give of 
his best mind for their solution. He needs 
to be patient, long suffering and kind, yet 
without sacrificing firmness on essentials. 
All this he cannot simulate—it must spring 
from a deep desire to be of service. If such 
a spirit permeates an organization, its re- 
lation with clients must inevitably take on 
that of the personal pleasant relation of a 
friend of the family. 


are 
the necessary 


Administration of Personal Trusts 

As to organization, I will briefly outline 
that of my own company, for the simple 
reason I know it better than any other, and 
also because it has been found to work suc- 
cessfully. Our personal trust department is 
divided into two main groups, one might be 
called the service division—we call it the 
administration department; in the other 
group are all the operating departments, such 
as security cage and brokerage, bookkeeping, 
accounting, remittance, real estate and so 
on. The administration department is as its 
name indicates, the department which man- 
ages the estates and trusts. It is the de- 
partment that comes into direct contact with 
the public. 









THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN TRUST DEPARTMENT SERVICE 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE NECESSARY PERSONAL CONTACT 


WILFRED L. PEEL 
Assistant Trust Officer, The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New York 





The work consists of following up the 
probate of the will, gathering in the assets, 
seeing the appraisals are made, working out 
the plan of administration, following up pay- 
ment of taxes through the tax men and at- 
torneys, paying claims and legacies. In co- 
operation with the investment division it 
works up for the approval of the officers, a 
plan of disposing of the securities and set- 
ting up the trust funds, and finally works 
with the accounting division on the judicial 
account and settlement of the decrees hanced 
down by the courts. All correspondence other 
than routine correspondence, passes through 
this division, except investment correspond- 
ence, and even with that they keep in touch. 

The department takes up with counsel the 
interpretation of the will and other legal 
aspects of the administration of the estates 
and trusts. It also supervises the receiving 
and closing out of all trusts, testamentary 
or voluntary, and reviews periodically the 
trusts on the books to see that none of the 
provisions are being overlooked. This de- 
partment is divided into four groups, one 
group handling all estates and trusts from 
A. to D., another E. to K., and so on. Of 
course it isn’t always possible to adhere 
strictly to this division as far as estates are 
concerned. Each group consists of an as- 
sistant trust officer and assistants. The as- 
sistant trust officers, by the way, also divide 
the immediate supervision of the operating 
department among them. 


Delegating an Estate or Trust 

When an estate or trust is received, it is 
assigned to its proper group, and by the 
assistant trust officer to one of his assistants. 
This man stays with that estate until it is 
completed. It is the duty of the assistant 
trust to guide the affairs of the estate as 
laid down by his superior officers. He keeps 
them informed of all the important phases 
of the administration and counsels with them 
before taking any important step. In addi- 
tion, each man working on an estate dictates 
each day, briefly, the more important hap- 
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AN outstanding banking insti- 
tution that serves faithfully 
and fully its depositors and their 
interests. 


The policy of friendly individ- 
ual treatment of its customers, 
decided upon by this Bank at its 
inception, has been carefully pro- 
tected and developed during the 
past thirty-four years. This is 


tryly what its name implies— 


The “‘Peoples’’ Bank of Buffalo. 


“The Bank where you 


feel at home” 





penings, conferences, decisions and corre- 
spondence that occur during the day. Copy 
of this memorandum is sent all trust de- 
partment officers who thus keep in touch 
with the important points of the administra- 
tion work. 

As early as possible the beneficiaries are 
made acquainted with one of our vice-presi- 
dents, the trust officer, and the assistant 
trust officer. One of the officers, usually 
the assistant trust officer, out to all 
safe deposit box openings and attends the 
appraisal of the personal effects in the home, 
taking with him his assistant. In this way 
the relatives of the testator become well ac- 
quainted with the men who are going to man- 
age their estate right through. 


goes 


Each estate, therefore, has for practical 
purposes, two individual executors, a junior 
officer, who is familiar with every detail, 
and a senior officer, who is also familiar with 
every important phase of the administration. 
These two are assisted by an experienced 
clerk. This little group however, have 
around and back of them, at their imme- 
diate disposal, all the experience and ability 
of all of the officers, while even the detailed 


routine operations are handled by experi- 


enced men. As far as the beneficiary is con- 
cerned, he does not deal with an organiza- 
tion, but with two or three men as human 
as himself. Instead of going to a depart- 
ment, he comes to one or two individuals 
who are always the with whom he 
becomes as well acquainted as with his 
friends. Their business is his business, and 
business discussions become personal chats. 


same, 


Study of Investment Problems 


Just a word as to the investment depart- 
ment. This department is divided similarly 
to the administration department, and one 
man studies the investment problems of an 
estate from the beginning to the end of the 
administration. He works hand in glove 
with the administrator, thus placing at the 
disposal of an estate an expert in invest- 
ments, who can work out the security prob- 
lems in proper correlation with the other 
problems of the estate. In addition to this the 
investment men are making continuous 
studies of the securities of all trusts, in con- 
junction with the administration men, which 
studies are reviewed by senior 
every trust, therefore, is 
viewed from an investment 
administrative viewpoint, 
that takes in both factors. 

This briefly describes our attempt to over- 
come one of the public’s prejudices. We feel 
it is meeting with some success. The great 
thing, however, is to get the human per- 
sonal touch in our relations with our clients, 
and it is here men are more important than 
methods. Our institutions have a wonderful 
service to offer the public, but “A man that 
hath friends must himself friendly.” 
Such conduct will breed business when the 
public understands. It is the privilege of 
each of us to help the public understand. 


officers, so 
periodically re- 

viewpoint, an 
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ORGANIZATION OF NEW TRUST COM- 
PANY IN BRONXVILLE 


A new trust company, The Bronxville 
Trust Company, is planned for Bronxville, 
Westchester County, New York. It will be 
under the personal management of Charles 
S. Andrews, Jr. The incorporators include 
Mr. Andrews; Paul Appenzellar, of Swart- 
wout & Appenzellar; Ellis W. Gladwin, of 
the Home Life Insurance Company; William 
Lloyd Kitchel of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft; Frederick Roy Martin, journalist; 
T. Channing Moore, assemblyman, president 
of the International Time Recording Com- 
pany, and Stevenson E. Ward, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 
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that arise from probate proceedings. 









SUPREME COURT OF RHODE ISLAND 





Herpert L. CARPENTER, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
vs. AQUIDNECK NATIONAL Bank, M. P. No. 417 






OPINION 





SWEETLAND, C. J.: The above-entitled pro- 
ceeding is an information in the nature of 
warranto, prosecuted by the Attorney 
General for and in behalf of the state. There- 
in the court is informed that the defendant, 
although prohibited by the laws of this state, 
has been and is, by usurpation, exercising 
the powers of an executor, and also has been 
and is acting as trustee and in other fidu- 
ciary capacities. The informant prays that 
judgment be entered against the defendant 
excluding and ousting it from the further 
exercise of such powers. 






quo 













In its plea the defendant admits that it 
is acting as executor and as trustee as al- 
leged in the information; but sets up that 
it is not acting in contravention of the laws 
of this state; because such laws authorize 
and permit the exercise of similar powers 
by trust companies organized in the state, 
which trust companies compete with nation- 
al banks located in the state. For support 
of its plea the defendant relies upon the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act of 
December 23, 1913, section 11, subsection k, 
as amended September 26, 1918, conferring 
upon the Federal Reserve Board authority 
“to grant by special permit to national banks 
applying therefor, when not in contraven- 
















RIGHTS OF NATIONAL BANKS AS _FIDUCIARIES 
AFFIRMED BY SUPREME COURT OF RHODE ISLAND 


RESERVATION AS TO EXECUTION OF TRUSTS ARISING IN PROBATE 
PROCEEDINGS 


The Supreme Court of Rhode Island, in a recent decision, sustains 
the right of national banks in that state to exercise trust powers in accordance with the 
provisions of Section IT, subsection k of the Federal Reserve Act. 
major respects, of a previous ruling of the Rhode Island court in which the Aquidneck 
National Bank was denied the right in mandamus proceedings to compel the state treas- 
urer to accept United States bonds to be held as security for the performance of fiduciary 
duties by the bank. The latest decision is in accordance with the interpretation laid down 
in the recent case of State of Missouri vs. Duncan which held that national banks cannot 
be denied the right to exercise fiduciary powers in accordance with authority from the 
Federal Reserve Board and when such powers are also exercised by trust companies or 
state corporations that come into competition with national banks, 
Supreme Court avers, however, that such powers do not extend to the execution of trusts 
The text of the decision is as follows :) 


This is a reversal, in 


The Rhode Island 


tion of state or local law, the right to act 
as trustee, executor, administrator, registrar 
of stocks and bonds, guardian of estates, as- 
signee, receiver, committee of estates of lu- 
naties, or in any other fiduciary capacity in 
which state banks, trust companies, or other 
corporations which come into competition 
with national banks are permitted to act un- 
der the laws of the state in which the na- 
tional bank is located. Whenever the laws 
of such state authorize or permit the exer- 
cise of any or all of the foregoing powers 
by state banks, trust companies, or other 
corporations which compete with national 
banks, the granting to and the exercise of 
such powers by national banks shall not be 
deemed to be in contravention of state or lo- 
cal law within the meaning of this act.” 

The defendant shows that in conformity 
with the Federal Reserve Act as amended it 
has been granted by the Federal Reserve 
Board the right to act under the rules of the 
board, as trustee, executor, administrator, or 
in any other fiduciary capacity in which 
trust companies which come into competi- 
tion with it are permitted to act under the 
laws of the State of Rhode Island. 

By the provisions of the statutes of this 
state, now chapter 271, general laws 1923, 
a trust company, established in accordance 
with our laws and which has conformed to 
the regulations therein prescribed, is em- 
powered, among other things, to accept and 
execute all trusts committed to it by any 
person, corporation or court of this state, 
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or of the United States, and to accept and 
execute the office of executor, administrator, 
guardian of the estate and other offices, in 
the chapter named, having similar fiduciary 
character. Any court of probate in this 
state is empowered in its discretion to ap- 
point such a trust company to either of said 
offices of trust. The power to act in such 
fiduciary capacity is not conferred by our 
law upon a state bank, savings bank, or 
any other corporation in this state; and 
probate courts are without jurisdiction under 
our statutes to appoint any corporation except 
such a trust company to the offices of execu- 
tor, administrator, guardian, or the like. 

When a national bank has the permission 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Congress has 
conferred upon such bank authority to act in 
a fiduciary capacity and the authority to so 
act becomes a part of the corporate pow- 
ers of the bank. Without question a na- 
tional bank can exercise such corporate pow- 
ers in this state when their exercise is not 
in contravention of our domestic law. Cer- 
tain of the corporate powers which Congress 
has thus conferred upon national banks re- 
late to trusts which arise in connection with 
offices requiring for their exercise the ap- 
pointment of a probate court. Save as such 
trusts we see no reason to question that a 
national bank may exercise in this state its 
corporate powers of a fiduciary nature which 
it has acquired in conformity with the act 
of Congress. 

In Aquidneck National Bank vs. Jennings, 
44 R. I. 435, the defendant here, in an at- 
tempt to place itself on a parity with the 
trust companies of the state, sought by 
mandamus to compel the state treasurer to 
accept from it United States bonds in a cer- 
tain amount, to be held by the treasurer as 
security for the performance by the defend- 
ant of its duties in a fiduciary capacity. The 
Federal Reserve Act provides that when the 
laws of a state require that a trust com- 
pany of such state shall deposit securities 
for the protection of trusts held by that com- 
pany, national banks in such state shall be 
required to make similar deposit of securi- 
ties for the protection of private and court 
trusts held by them in their fiduciary ca- 
pacity. In that petition for mandamus, with- 
out passing upon the corporate powers of 
this defendant bank to act as a trustee in 
this state, the court denied the petition. The 
denial was principally upon the ground that, 
without the sanction of the general assembly, 
nothing in the Federal Reserve Act can be 
regarded as regulating or extending the 
duties of the treasurer as one of the general 
officers of the state and that Congress can 
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not give the national banks in the state the 
right to demand that the general treasurer 
shall perform for their benefit the same 
duties which, under our law, he performs 
for trust companies in this state. 

In Aquidneck Bank vs. Jennings, supra, 
we have held that a national bank can not 
be admitted to an apparent standing of 
equality with trust companies. We can not 
say, however, that the exercise in this state 
by the defendant bank of its power to act 
in a fiduciary capacity is in contravention 
of our state law, save as to the execution 
of those trusts which arise in probate pro- 
ceedings. In Aquidneck National Bank vs. 
Jennings, supra, we declared that “the de- 
volution of the estates of decedents, the 
control of the property of infants and luna- 
tics, the jurisdiction of our probate courts, 
and the legal regulation of the trusts which 
arise in the administration of probate law 
are matters which pertain exclusively to the 
powers of a state over its domestic affairs. 
Under the state law no corporation other 
than a trust company, organized under the 
Rhode Island statute, may be appointed ex- 
ecutor, administrator, or guardian by our 
probate court or may accept and execute the 
duties of such office. * * * ‘In the ab- 
sence of the express sanction of the general 
assembly the appointment of a national bank 
to execute the trusts which arise in probate 
proceedings, or the attempted execution of 
such trusts by a national bank, would be in 
contravention of our state law.” In the 
case before us now, where the matter is 
directly pertinent to the issues, we dre still 
of the same opinion. In conformity with its 
conclusion often stated, the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared in Tilt vs. Kelsey, 
207 U. 8S. 43, that “in respect to the settle- 
ment of the succession to property on death 
the states of the Union are sovereign.” Yon- 
ley vs. Lavender, 88 U. 8S. 276; United 
States vs. For, 94 U. 8S. 315. 

In the Federal Reserve Act when first en- 
acted it was provided that the Federal Re- 
serve Board may grant national banks the 
right to act as trustees, executors, adminis- 
trators, guardians, ete., “when not in con- 
travention of state or local law.” This pro- 
vision still remains. In People vs. Brady, 
271 Ill. 100, the court held that authority 
given by the Federal Reserve Board to a 
national bank to act as trustee or the per- 
sonal representative of a decedent was in 
contravention of the law of Illinois. In First 
National Bank vs. Union Trust Co., 244 U. 
S. 416, the Supreme Court appeared to recog- 
nize the authority of the court of last resort 
of a state to construe the statutes of such 
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state and to determine whether such author- 
ization did contravene the local law. Ap- 
parently to meet this situation, in the inter- 
est of national banks, OCongress in 1918 
amended the Federal Reserve Act by pass- 
ing the extraordinary amendment which be- 
came the last sentence of that portion of the 
act quoted above as follows: “Whenever the 
laws of such state authorize or permit the 
exercise of any or all of the foregoing pow- 
ers by state banks, trust companies, or oth- 
er corporations which compete with national 
banks, the granting to and the exercise of 
such powers by national banks shall not be 
deemed to be in contravention of state or 
local law within the meaning of this act.” 
Our statutory provisions regulating the ju- 
risdiction of probate courts in the issuing 
of letters testamentary and of administration, 
and in appointing guardians are not of 
doubtful interpretation. It is the practice 
of the Federal Supreme Court to adopt the 
construction placed upon a state statute by 
the court of last resort of that state. We 
felt confident that the United States Supreme 
Court would not hold as valid and constitu- 
tional the amendment of 1918, which as- 
sumed arbitrarily to place a legislative con- 
struction upon statutes of a state, regardless 
of their positive terms, or the construction 
placed upon them by the Supreme Court of 
such state. In Aquidneck National Bank 
vs. Jennings, supra, we said that “we do 
not admit the power of Congress to control 
this court in the construction of the state 
laws of Rhode Island.” It appears that 
we were not justified in our confidence as 
to the position which the Supreme Court 
would take in the matter. 

In the recent case of State of Missouri. vs. 
Duncan, 257 8S. W. 784, the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, in a carefully considered opin- 
ion, held that under the probate law of that 
state a national bank having a permit from 
the Federal Reserve Board could not be 
appointed and act as executor, and that the 
exercise of such fiduciary functions is “in 
contravention of the law of Missouri, the 
legislative policy and the express statute.” 
The court further held in relation to the 
amendment of 1918, that: “It can not be 
contended that Congress by this amendment 
took away from the courts of a state the 
right to interpret its own statutes and to 
determine this particular question.” Upon 
review in the United States Supreme Court 
it was held, in a majority opinion, that not- 
withstanding the provisions of the probate 
law of Missouri, a national bank having a 
permit from the Federal Reserve Board may 
act as an executor if state trust companies 


competing with it have that power, and 
that “the state can not lay hold of its gen- 
eral control of administration to deprive 
national banks of their power to compete 
that Congress is authorized to _ sustain.” 
From the majority opinion Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland and Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented. 
The vigorous opinion of Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, based upon the former decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and the just relation which 
exists under the Constitution between the 
powers of Congress and those of the state 
authorities in matters of local concern, ap- 
pears to us to be eminently sound and con- 
vincing. In conclusion he says: “The pro- 
bate courts of a state have only such pow- 
ers aS the state legislature gives them. They 
are wholly beyond the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, and it does not seem to me to be with- 
in the competency of that body, on any pre- 
text, to compel such courts to appoint as 
executor or administrator one whom the 
state law has declared shall not be appointed. 
The particular invasion here sanctioned may 
not be of great moment; but it is a prec- 
edent, which, if carried to the logical ex- 
treme, would go far toward reducing the 
states of the Union to the status of mere 
geographical subdivisions. The case is one, 
to use the phrase of Mr. Justice Brewer in 
Fairbank vs. United States, 181 U. S. 283, 
291-2, for the application of the maxim obsta 
principiis, not de minimis non curat lex.” 

The final determination of the constitu- 
tional validity of congressional action is in 
the Federal Supreme Court. The matter pre- 
sented here is in all respects identical with 
that before the Supreme Court of Missouri 
and the United States Supreme Court in the 
eases we have just considered. In the case 
before us, we are constrained to be governed 
by the majority opinion in State of Missouri 
vs. Duncan, supra. Therefore our determin- 
ation is that the defendant should not be 
ousted from the further exercise of the pow- 
er alleged in the information. 

Judgment is entered for the defendant. 

% “ % 

The Bureau of Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce has issued a di- 
gest of tax laws relating to taxation and 
revenue systems. It also contains informa- 
tion as to state inheritance and 
laws, income tax and poll tax laws. 

“Evil Effects of High Estate Taxes” is 
the subject of a booklet issued by the Bank 
of America in New York, which contains 
the views expressed by Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon’ before the 
Senate Finance Committee in opposition to 
increasing federal inheritance taxes. 
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SOME NOVEL METHODS 


HARRISON 


OF BANK ADVERTISING 


B. GRIMM 


Manager New Business Extension Department, Security Trust Company of Detroit, Mich. 


(Epitor’s Nore: In an address before the 
Financial Departmental Sessions at the re- 
cent London convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World some of the 
novel methods of merchandising and adver- 
tising the services of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States were described 
by Mr. Grimm. Excerpts from his address 
are given herewith.) 


E are not a country of one people, 

with like habits and customs and 

traditions, but truly a melting pot 
of many races and peoples and a great deal 
of educational publicity is necessary in order 
to bring to them the advantages of the serv- 
ices of our banks. Then, too, ours is a new 
country, so to speak, always in process of 
development and expansion. 

Many of our banks have especially organ- 
ized new business or business extension de- 
partments. They analyze their fields to find 
out what enterprises or individuals would 
likely prove profitable depositors. Members 
of these new business departments, salesmen 
in a then personally call upon the 
prospective customer and endeavor to show 
why business should be transacted through 
that particular bank. Many of the senior 
and junior officers of banks are assigned the 
duty of selling or merchandising the services 
of their banks. 
of 


sense, 


One type 


solicitation, largely for the 
average or middle type of account, both com- 


mercial and savings, is 
men and women 


Seasonal 


conducted by the 
employees of the banks. 
or year-round campaigns are in- 
augurated, teams chosen and quotas allotted 
to officers and clerks and prizes and promo- 
tions offered for the largest number of ac- 
counts secured, the largest sum of deposits 
secured, etc. This not only brings business 
of considerable volume but it automatically 
the interest of the force in their 
and broadens their knowledge of its 
functions, as well as to engender a desire to 
render the best of service to customers. In 
a few weeks, a Cleveland, Ohio, institution 


arouses 


bank 


secured 8,700 new accounts totaling $5,500,- 
000 through such employee solicitation. <A 
bank in St. Louis, Mo., secured 9,800 ac- 
counts and one in Los Angeles, Cal., 7,200 
new accounts totaling $3,500,000, for which 
$1,750 or 350 pounds was awarded in prizes. 

An effective way of combining personal 
solicitation with other forms of advertising 
and a specific saving plan is known as the 
“Save-at-the-shop” “Factory Savings 
Plan.” <A representative of the bank calls 
at industrial plants and makes arrangements 
with the management to give talks to the 
firm’s employees, collectively and individu- 
ally, explaining the value of thrift. The 
workman agrees to save a certain amount 
each pay day, which is deducted from his 
wages and deposited by the paymaster to the 
credit of an account in the workman’s name 
in the bank operating the plan. Another 
popular type of saving, of a systematic and 
educational nature, are various forms of 
“elubs’—Christmas Clubs, Vacation Clubs, 
Save-a-thousand-dollars Club, ete. Most of 
these operate upon a coupon book basis, and 
the idea of saving 50c. (2 shillings), $1 or 
more each week and receiving the total of 
accumulated deposits, plus interest, at the 
end of a specified period—Christmas, vaca- 
tion time, ete. Thousands of our banks and 
trust companies feature these clubs, some 
having as many as 25,000 or 50,000 or more 
people who make weekly deposits under the 
different plans. 

Some of our banks operate what are known 

“Insured Savings Plans.” This is just 
another form of the weekly deposit idea, 
over a period of years, the depositor mean- 
while being covered for a definite amount 
of life insurance, this sum of insurance be- 
ing payable to the depositor’s beneficiaries 
upon death before completion of the contract 
to save a specified sum in a certain time. 

In order to reach the young generation 
and install the value of thrift in their minds, 
many banks conduct “School Savings Plans,” 
whereby through a system of stamps similar 
to premium stamps, the kiddies 


or 


as 


postage or 
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MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $351,000,000. 
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bring their pennies to school and receive 
from their teacher or a representative of the 
banks, stamps representing the amount re- 
eeived for deposit. In the rural communi- 
ties, we have what are termed Pig, or Calf, 
or Chicken Clubs. A bank purchases a num- 
ber of sows and sells them to farm boys and 
girls to breed, taking notes from the chil- 
dren, endorsed by their parents. When the 
new family of little pigs arrives, the bank 
receives a sow from the new litter and in 
turn puts the new sow out for breeding. The 
note is canceled after the boy or girl pays 
interest and the original sow and her litter 
represent the profit to the child. This plan 
teaches money making and some of the ele- 
ments of banking and advertises the bank 
favorably among the farmers of the commu- 
nity. 

The most recent form of advertising for 
American banks is the installation of radio 
broadcasting sets or stations, from which 
market and weather reports are sent out at 
different hours of the day, and at night musi- 
cal programs and educational talks are 
broadcast. Radio-has taken a great hold on 
the American people and there is some kind 
of a receiving set in almost every home, both 
in the cities and in the rural districts. 
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“RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE,” BY 
JAMES B. FORGAN 

As one of America’s most 
ers who has exerted a potent influence in 
shaping banking policies not only from a 
local but also a national viewpoint, the auto- 
biography written by James B. 
chairman of the board of the 
Bank of Chicago, which is shortly to be is 
sued by the Bankers Publishing Company, 
will doubtless command wide interest. 


successful bank- 


Forgan, 
First National 


Mr. Forgan’s banking career covers a 
period of more than half a century and in 
his “Recollections of a Busy Life’ he traces 
the steps of his progress from the time of 
his apprenticeship in a Scotch bank. The 
manuscript was prepared last winter during 
Florida, and is il- 
lustrated by pictures of Mr. Forgan, his fam- 
ily and the banks with he has been 
connected. 


Mr. Forgan’s vacation in 
which 


One of the interesting incidents described 
in the book occurred during the 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, when he was 
summoned to the White House to give the 
President his views on a national system for 
the mutual guarantee of 
which Mr. Forgan 
sound banking. 


administra- 


bank deposits, 
inimical to 
headings in the 
book are as follows: Ancestry; My School 
Days; My Apprenticeship and Early Busi- 
Training; Leaving Home; My Experi- 
ence aS a Clerk in the Bank of British North 
America; My Career in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia; My Connection with the Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis; My Career 
in the First National Bank, Chicago; The 
Security Bank of Chicago and Its Ally, the 
Second Security Bank of Chicago; Chicago 
Clearing House Committee; Currency Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association; My 
Connection with the Federal Reserve System ; 
Activities Outside of the Banking Business; 
Moral Reflections. 

The book in an appendix contains some of 
Mr. Forgan’s important public addresses on 
banking and economic subjects. All royal- 
ties from the book have been assigned by Mr. 
Forgan to the Illinois St. Andrew's Society 
for the benefit of the Scottish Old Peoples 
Home. 


opposed as 


Chapter 


ness 


The Pontiac Trust 
chartered at Pontiac, 
politan Trust 
Mich. 


Company has 
Mich., 
Company at 


been 
and the Metro- 
Highland Park, 
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THE GUARDIAN WAY—HELPFULNESS 


One Transaction — 
Two New Customers 


A BANK sent us a $40,000 draft, with stock attached, 


tor collection from a local broker. Neither was a 
customer of ours. 


Upon presentation of the draft, the broker promised to 
pay it the next day. He came in with a check—but for 
the face of the draft, though a day overdue. We asked 


for the extra day’s interest. 


“We don’t get interest on our drafts,” said the broker. 
“Interest is due,” was the reply, “and we try to protect 
our customers.” 


The broker paid the draft with interest. Result: he is 
now a Guardian customer, because he liked our idea of 
protecting customers; the bank is now a regular corres- 
pondent, because we gave better service than was expected. 


That’s “The Guardian Way.” 


SAND LRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
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REAL ESTATE BOND 


Officers and Directors 
MARK TEMPLE DOWLING 


President 
FRANK H. JONES 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. SUMNER DRAPER 
Vice-President 
DONALD W. BROWN 
Vice-President 
RUSSELL S. TUCKER 
Secretary 
JOSEPH N. BABCOCK 
Vice-President, The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 
, New York 
F. HIGHLANDS BURNS 


President, Maryland Casualty Co. 


Baltimore 
JULIAN GERARD 
President, 
National American Bank, 
New York 
EDWARD A. 
President, Employers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of New York 
New York 


FRANK PRESBREY 


Trustee, The Bowery Savings Bank, 


New York 
W. B. RANDALL 
President, 
Security Transfer & Registrar Co. 
New York 
HON. WILLIAM L. RANSOM 
Whitman, Ottinger & Ransom, 
Attorneys, New York 
ALFRED P. WALKER 
President, Standard Milling 
Company of New York 
New York 
THOMAS J. WATSON 
President 
International Business Machines 
Corporatien, New York 
ALEXANDER WHITESIDE 
Director, National Union Bank, 
Boston 


Moody’s Investors Service Says— 


“There is no better security in 
the world than a high grade real 
estate bond, where the offering 
circular frankly shows— 

the valuation of the land and 

buildings, naming the ap- 
praisers; 
discloses that some well-known 
bank or trust company is 
Trustee; 

that the bondholder’s funds are 
covered by the mortgage dur- 
ing construction period; 

indicates by the ratio of property 
value to bond issue that the 
margin of security is ample.” 


PURITAN BONDS 


Puritan First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds meet absolutely and 
unquestionably all of these im- 
portant considerations. 


Booklet, ‘‘Puritan Investment Sugges- 
tions 8-Q’’, on request 


PURITAN 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


277 Madison Avenue, New York 


BOSTON :: PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE :: WASHINGTON 














COURT DECISION HOLDS THAT FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 
NOT APPLICABLE TO PROPERTY TRANSFERS 
COMPLETED BEFORE ENACTMENT OF LAW 


RULING FOLLOWS PRINCIPLE SUSTAINED BY UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT IN SCHWAB VS. DOYLE 


RECENT decision of the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, not yet offi- 
cially reported, applies the general 
heretofore sustained by the United 

States Supreme Court in Schwab vs. Doyle, 

258 U. 8. 529, namely that the federal estate 

tax is a tax upon property passing from a 

decedent to a survivor and that the tax does 

not apply to transactions completed when 
the act became a law. The title of the 
recent decision is Lynch vs. Congdon et al. 

The facts producing the controversy are 

stated by the Court as follows: 

On April 26, 1913, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., issued a 
certificate of deposit, payable to the order 
of “Chester A. Congdon and Clara B. Cong- 
don * * * or either of them or both, or 
the survivor’ in the sum of $50,000.00 due 
in three, six, nine or twelve months, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of three per cent. 

April 30, 1914, the American Exchange 
National Bank of Duluth issued a certificate 
of deposit to the same parties for $50,000.00 
payable two months after date to the order 
“of either of them or the survivor” on the 
return of the certificate properly indorsed, 
with interest at the rate of two per cent if 
left two months; two and one-half per 
cent if left three months, and three per cent 
per annum if left four or six months. Both 
certificates were at all times after their is- 
suance in the possession of .said Clara B. 
Congdon. After the death of Chester A. 
Congdon, his wife, Clara B. Congdon, claim- 
ing to be the owner of the funds, evidenced 
thereby, presented said certificates of de- 
posit to said banks and received the amounts 
due thereon. 

The commissioner of internal revenue held 
that under the Federal Estate Tax Law the 
aggregate amount of these certificates with 
interest to the date of decedent’s death in 
the sum of $109,192.80 should be added to 
the value of decedent’s gross estate for the 
purpose of taxation, and the tax was so as- 


theory 


sessed. Defendants in error paid the same 
under protest in writing accompanying the 
payment, and gave notice to the collector of 
internal revenue that action would be brought 
against him for the recovery of the tax, for 
the reason that the tax so imposed was ille- 
gal, erroneous and void upon the grounds set 
forth in said written protest. 

On July 9, 1919, defendants in error made 
appeal and application to the commissioner 
of internal revenue in accordance with the 
provisions of law and the regulations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, and upon forms specified by the com- 
missioner of internal revenue for the refund 
of the money so paid. These appeals and 
applications were denied by the commis- 
sioner, and this suit was brought to recover 
$11,045.57, the amount paid as a tax on 
the aggregate of these certificates of de- 
posit. 


A jury was waived by written stipu- 
lation duly filed and the Court made findings 
of fact and announced its conclusions of law. 

In the opinion of the court the sole ques- 


tion presented is this: Did the money de- 
posited in the two banks by Chester A. 
Congdon to the joint account of himself and 
Clara B. Congdon, or the survivor, prior to 
the passage of the Estate Tax Act of 1916 
constitute a part of the gross estate of the 
decedent, Chester A. Congdon, within the 
purview of subdivision C of section 202 of 
the Revenue Act of 1916, 39 statutes at large, 
756, known as the Estate Tax Act? 

The status of Clara B. Congdon, the wife, 
and her right in the joint deposits, were fixed 
before the passage of the Tax Act by the 
Congress, continues the court. The certifi- 
eates were delivered to her at the time of 
issue. She had the continuous possession of 
the same and cashed them after his death. 
The arrangement gave to her a present joint 
ownership of the funds represented by the 
certificates and the right of sole ownership 
if she survived him. This transaction was 
complete before the passage of the act. Un- 
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Your New York Business 
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MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Deposits, June 30, 1924 - - $288,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 


less the Act providing for such tax is retro- 
active in its operation the tax assessed and 


collected was invalid. The Supreme Court 
has settled this question as to this very Act 
in Schwab vs. Doyle, 258 U. 8S. 529, 536. 
From the opinion we quote: “We need only 
say that we have given careful consideration 
to the opposing argument and cases, and a 
careful study of the text of the Act of Con- 
gress, and have resolved that it should be 
not construed to apply to transactions com- 
pleted when the Act became a law.” See 
also Union Trust Co. vs. Wardell, 258 U. S. 
537, Levy vs. Wardell, 258 U. 8S. 542, Knox 
vs. McElligott, 258 U. S. 546. 

Plaintiff in error in its brief states the 
nature of the transaction as follows: “He 
has in effect made a gift intended to take 
effect at his death. He has retained an 
interest which ceases at death in many re- 
spects similar to that universal class of tax- 
able transfers. * * * He has created an 
estate, the quantum of which cannot be es- 
tablished until his death.” 


In conclusion the court says: Counsel for 
defendants in error in their brief admit for 
the purpose of argument that this state- 
ment is correct as to the nature of 
the joint deposit. The Supreme Court, 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 


referred to 
not seem concerned with the nature 
of the testamentary character of the gift 
or transaction involved so much ds with the 
question of whether the Act was intended 
to apply to any such transaction entered into 
before its passage. In Schwab vs. Doyle a 
gift in contemplation of death was involved. 
In Union Trust Company vs. Wardell the 
transfers were in contemplation of death. 
In Knox vs. McElligott a joint deposit was 
involved. Under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court referred to, the conclusion of 
the trial court that the moneys deposited 
in the two banks before the passage of the 
Federal Estate Tax Act of 1916 to the joint 
account of Chester A. Congdon and Clara B. 
Congdon did not constitute a part of the 
gross estate of the said decedent within the 
meaning of subdivision C, section 202 of said 
Act, was correct. 


however, in the herein 


does 


cases 


& & > 

The Bankers Trust Company has been 
organized in Louisville, Ky., with Paul Comp- 
ton as president. 

The Luther Williams Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been organized in Macon, Ga., as 
successor to the private banking establish- 
ment of Luther Williams Banking Company. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
INFORMATION 


ANKS and Trust Companies, 
B or their clients, desirous of 

securing authentic industrial 
or financial information concern- 
ing Rhode Island are invited to 
consult the Rhode Island Hospi- 
tal Trust Company. 


For over half a century this 
Company has been intimately 
identified with hundreds of the 
representative manufacturing 
and mercantile enterprises of this 
vicinity. 


WP Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company 


1S WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE — — ZIG MAIN ST. PAWTUCKET 


The Oldest Trust Company in New England 


BASIC FACTORS IN TRUST WORK 

The Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
New York, reports that its previous substan- 
tial volume of trust business has more than 
doubled in a little less than two years. Sev- 
eral definite factors have, according to the 
bank, contributed to this success. First, the 
selection of an experienced trust officer to 
analyze, manage and promote trust service 
Charles H. Moore, formerly connected with 
trust companies in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Moore is also a lawyer, which enables 
him to cooperate closely with the legal pro- 
fession. He has had many years’ contact 
with bank development work, which equips 
him in addition to handle effectively the 
present promotional needs of the trust de- 
partment. In order to ally more closely trust 
and general banking business the bank soon 
made its new trust officer a vice-president, 
and recently also appointed him to member- 
ship on the board of directors. 

This policy of rapprochement of interests 
has been furthered in the relationships with 
the department; between the department 
and other services in the bank; and between 
the department and the public. 
are carefully and 


Assistants 


selected trained, being 
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given responsibilities of increasing impor- 
tance which keep their interest and enthu- 
siasm always alive. Also every possible ad- 
trust service elsewhere in the 
bank meets with the same appreciative co- 
operation. 


vocate of 


CHARLES H. Moore 


Trust Officer, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Vice-President and Union Trust Co., 


Perhaps of prime importance is the fact 
that customers of the department are met 
with genuine friendliness as well as intelli- 
gent assistance, which applies alike to the 
person of small and the person of large es- 
tate. Then this same personal note is re- 
flected as far as possible in the depart- 
ment’s advertising, consisting mostly of in- 
dividual letters. And in these there is no 
suggestion of “selling” in the usual sense— 
merely of pointing out a need and explain- 
ing by a very practical example how it can 
be met. Finally in its program of per- 
sonal trust service, particular stress is laid 
on the importance of the trust company’s 
handling all the items generally regarded as 
estate. This has led to the 
featuring of the life insurance trust which, 


assets of an 


in Mr. Moore’s opinion, is the new angle from 
which the trust company can emphasize its 
fitness to act as conservator and builder of 


family fortunes. 
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NEW HOME OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON A 
GENUINE ACHIEVEMENT IN MODERN BANKING 
CONSTRUCTION 


INGENIOUS FEATURE IN DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 





N the chaste dignity of its exterior design, 
the attractive blend of interior appoint- 
ments heightened by mural effects and 

the perfection of every detail for the con- 
venience of patrons as well as for the com- 
fort of operating staff, the new building of 
the First National Bank of Boston may be 
regarded as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in modern American banking con- 
struction. Adapted to the manifold require- 
ments of a great financial organization, the 
new home of the First National of Boston 
preserves also those traditions that attach 
to one of the nation’s oldest and strongest 
banks with a record of service dating back 
to Revolutionary days. 

The formal opening of the new building 
on Tuesday, September 2, was attended by 
thousands of patrons and friends as well as 
visitors and correspondents from out of town. 
Among those who came to extend congratu- 
lations were many men of prominence in 
Boston business, financial and civic circles. 
Numerous floral tributes banked on officers’ 
desks and in the main lobbies gave an added 
holiday touch to the occasion. 

The new building occupies a commanding 
as well as historic site on Post Office Square 
with frontage on Devonshire, Milk and Fed- 
eral streets. To make way for this struc- 
ture the former Equitable Building, the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association building and the 
old John Hancock Building were demolished. 
The new building has a total height of 150 
feet from the sidewalk, exclusive of a three- 


story basement below street level. The 
length is 258 feet with 107 feet frontage 


on Milk street. The simple dignity of ex- 
terior proportions and construction is in 


keeping with New England style of archi- 
tecture. The outside walls are of Indiana 
limestone, ranging in color from light gray 
to dark blue, and of Ohio sandstone vary- 
ing from light straw to deep buff. From the 
engineering standpoint, the most interesting 
problem in connection with the new build- 
ing was involved in laying the foundations. 
The basement is the deepest ever built in 


Boston, extending 45 feet below the sur- 
rounding streets, and the foundations had to 
be carried 60 feet below the sidewalks. 

The main door of the bank on Milk street, 
the doors of the building at 1 Federal 
street, and the other exterior doors, are all 
solid bronze in rich design, and all of the 
exterior windows below the third floor are 
bronze. The banking quarters, occupying 
the street floor, four floors above the street 
and all of the basement, were designed by 
the architects to meet the particular and in- 
dividual requirements of the First National 
Bank. The main banking room is finished 
with gray marble borders and darker rubber 
tile floors. The floors of the public spaces 
are of marble with mosaic borders. 


Wicket Arrangements 
In reality there are two bank floors, the 
intermediate 


street entrance being at an 
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or First NATIONAL BANK OF 


Four Murat PAINTINGS IN NEW HOME 


SERIES OF 
Boston DepictTinG ‘‘THE ROMANCE OF MARITIME COMMERCE” 


These paintings show the four historic periods of commercial shipping, namely, the Phoenecian 
galley; the Spanish galleons; the “clipper ship”’ of Boston fame and the modern ocean tramp 
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level, so that one ascends or descends but 
a few steps to reach either floor. The pub- 
lic arcade is 28 feet wide—wider than many 
of Boston’s streets—and on either side of it 
are two mezzanines. In front of this arcade 
on the Milk street end of the building is the 
officers’ room, which is about 100 feet long, 
46 feet wide, and 45 feet high, with a great 
arch in the center of each side. The ceiling 
of the officers’ space is carved and decorated 
in such a fashion as to harmonize with the 
tinted ceiling of the public arcade. Light 
for the officers’ room and for the public ar- 
eade is supplied by eight chandeliers of 
bronze, ornamented in the classic style. 


Vault Walls 

The main vault is a two-story structure; 
the upper floor housing the safe deposit de- 
partment contains nearly 9,000 boxes and 
lockers for the convenience of the bank’s 
depositors, and the lower floor is reserved 
for the storage of the bank’s own cash and 
securities. Each floor of the vault is 38 feet 
wide by 52 feet long. It is constructed of 
a concrete envelope three feet thick, rein- 
forced with sheets of three-eighths inch 
Steelcrete, the heaviest grade of expanded 
metal that can be manufactured. Five hun- 
dred and fifty tons of Steelcrete and bar 
reinforcement were used. The interior of 
the vault walls and ceiling is finished in 
beautifully paneled polished steel with an 
original system of lighting so that the il- 
lumination is perfect. The burglar alarm 
system is the full Federal Reserve type. The 
First National Bank of Boston was the first 
commercial bank to adopt this type of pro- 
tection, going far beyond anything previously 
known in the line of security for its own 
valuables and the securities of its safe de- 
posit customers. 

The savings department entrance is at No. 
3 Federal street, and it is possible also to 
reach this department from the main bank- 
ing floor. The rest of the bank departments 
occupy offices on the mezzanine floors, and 
on the fourth floor The First National Cor- 
poration is located. The bank quarters are 
fully equipped with semi-automatic tele- 
phones of the new dial type for inter-office 
communication. The remaining seven stories 
are fitted up as an office building of the 
highest class. 

The building has the distinction of being 
the first in Boston completely equipped un- 
der the new fire protection regulations. 


Water System 
The building is likewise equipped with a 
separate circulating system of cooled and 


Trust Officer 


Available to Trust Company or 
National Bank requiring the serv- 


ices of an official with broad experi- 


ence, capable of establishing modern 


and efficient system. Now engaged, 
but desires new association with 
larger opportunities. Address Y. M., 
Trust Companies Magazine. 





filtered drinking water so designed that water 
at 40 degrees temperature can be obtained 
at each of the 75 drinking fountains through- 
out the building. 

The heating of the building is accom- 
plished by four 125 horse power return tub- 
ular boilers, designed for use of either coal 
or oil. The ventilation is accomplished by 
five motor driven fans having a total ca- 
pacity of 207,000 cubic feet per minute. The 
entire structure has been specially designed 
to provide the most modern and efficient 
workshop possible for the bank’s forces. To 
this end, many new methods, special labor- 
saving devices, and automatic equipment 
have been introduced. 


Adoption of Unit System 

For the convenience of commercial custom- 
ers the bank has adopted the so-called Unit 
System, under which customers’ accounts 
will be divided into seven alphabetical divi- 
sions and one special division. Each divi- 
sion will comprise three tellers and the re- 
quired number of bookkeepers, statement 
clerks and proof clerks to handle the work 
of that unit. 

The directors’ room is on the fourth floor 
at the Milk street end of the building. The 
room is about 50 feet long and 25 feet wide, 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS, DESIGNS 


Patent and protect your inventions, and 
register your valuable trademarks in the 


United States Patent Office. Prompt at- 
tention to all inquiries. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
524 Tenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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finished in paneled oak in the Tudor style. Is there a bank at 


The ceiling is hand carved and tinted to 


harmonize with the paneling. On the two Bydégoszcz-Gdansk, 


floors below are committee rooms for the 


use of officers and directors. Poland? 


Growth of the First National 
The last time the First National Bank 
moved was on March 30, 1908. It is inter- 
esting to compare certain figures of that 
date with the present, showing the growth 
during the past 16 years. 
Mar., 1908 Aug., 1924 


Men employees * 152 1,111 
Women employees 15 546 

Total employees 167 1,657 
Individual accounts 4,072 32,221 
Savings accounts 0 48, 548 
Capital . ....<.0s.-. $2,000,000 $15,000,000 
| Re 2,900,000 15,000,000 


OG Sah c ean es 40,000,000 252,000,000 
Loans and discounts 28,000,000 222,000,000 

» Cash and due from 
Ce eae 16,000,000 54.000,000 





Mural Paintings 


One of the most attractive features of the h ~ h 
4 new home of the First National is the series ere 18 t e answer 


of four large mural panels flanking the 


arches in the long sides of the officers’ One of your valued clients is going to 
room, painted by N. C. Wyeth of Needham, Bydgoszez-Gdansk, Poland. Can you advise 
depicting “The Romance of Maritime Com- him and be of service to him in facilitating 
merce.” The subject matter of these panels business intercourse for him there? 

was selected as appropriate to the broad This is but one of the vast variety of 
activities and shipping interests served by questions that the Ranp M¢Na tty Bankers 
the First National Bank which is foremost Directory will answer for you. With the 
in promoting the foreign commerce of the Ranp M¢Natty Bank Publications at his 
port of Boston, particularly to and from disposal a banker can obtain instantly and ac- 
South and Central America and Cuba. curately information and facts on the most 

The mural paintings depict four historic perplexing subjects. 

periods of commercial shipping. The first More than fifty-two years of constant effort 
represents a Phoenician galley of the period devoted to the service of banking needs has 
of 800 B. C. with the embattlements and tow- enabled us to provide the most accurate, care- 
ering city of Tyre in-the background. The fully edited and up-to-date bank publications 
next painting in sequence shows two Eliza- in the world. 





bethan or Spanish galleons of the period of 
the late sixteenth century. ‘~The third panel 


} . . P ¥ ND M¢NALLY i j— 
: visualizes the glorious era of the New Eng- Rand MSNALLy Bankers Directory—Blue Book 
i . . . xh The Bankers Monthly 
land clipper ship from 18438 to 1870 as the Key to the Numerical System of the A. B. A. 
crowning achievement in Wwind-sped mer- Bankers Equipment-Service Guide 

é chantmen. The last of the series of mural Bankers Equipment Bulletin 
paintings represents the “Packhorse of the Banking and Business Ethics 


Maps for Bankers 


1 Sea,” the modern tramp steamer which pa- 
tiently plows all the wastes of waters and 
reaches ports near and remote. 





' RAND ME&NALLY & COMPANY 
' oO Dept. J-32, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
The Manatee River Bank and Trust Com- Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
pany has been organized at Bradingtown, Established 1856 


Fla., with capital of $100,000. Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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QUALITIES WHICH SPELL SUCCESS IN 
BANKING 

The recent formal opening of the hand- 
some new home and building of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company of Philadelphia at Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut streets, not only gave 
renewed emphasis to the remarkable growth 
of this organization, but also to the progres- 
sive spirit which animates its personnel. C. 
Addison Harris, Jr., the president, attributes 
the achievements of his company not only to 
breaking new trails of service, but also to 
the type of executives and assistants with 
whom he is surrounded. 

Among those who have been immediately 
associated with President Harris in build- 
ing up the Franklin Trust Company is H. 
Ennis Jones. In addition to serving as as- 
sistant and liaison officer to the president, he 
has charge of all business development and 
publicity work as well as general supervi- 
sion over the company’s four thriving branch 
offices. It was chiefly due to his live pub- 
licity work that the formal opening of the 
new bank building, which was attended by 
over 300,000 persons, stands out as a unique 
occasion in Philadelphia banking events. 

Mr. Jones possesses those qualities that 
mark him as a leader in banking. Many 
of the successful features of development 
and service which characterize the Frank- 
lin Trust Company are the outgrowth of his 
own original conception and sound judgment. 
Moreover, he has the kind of personality that 
wins the confidence of his associates and 
the good will of those in the ranks. 

Mr. Jones began his banking career with 
the old Philadelphia Trust Company, where 
his first duties consisted in “licking postage 
stamps.” He quickly traversed upward 
through various departments and gained an 
experience which was very much enhanced 
by subsequent association with the Ameri- 
ean International Corporation in New York 
on the staff of President Matthew C. Brush. 
In 1921 Mr. Jones accepted a position as 
head teller in one of the branch offices of 
the Franklin Trust Company. Six months 
later he was made manager of this office 
and then he was drafted to the main office 
where he reorganized and resystematized the 
whole institution under the guidance of 
President Harris. Subsequently he was 
elected assistant treasurer and then assist- 
ant to the president with charge of branches, 
business development and publicity. Mr. 
Jones has two guiding principles and those 
are loyalty to his “chief” and to the -insti- 
tution with which he is associated. 


In Keeping 


Checks on National { 


Safety Paper are in keep- 
ing with the character of 
modern banking. 

They are distinctive 
in appearance, and afford 
the utmost protection 
against fraudulent alter- 
ation. 


Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 











H. ENNIs JONES 


Assistant to the President, Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of * Trust Company Law.’’ 








[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


DUPLICATE BONDS 
(Liability of trust company for cer- 
tifying to duplicate bonds. 


A corporation known as “Dreamland,” in 
1904 executed a mortgage deed of trust to 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company as 
trustee to secure a bond issue. It appears 
that Reynolds wished to purchase certain 
bonds of which Powell was the registered 
owner. Powell, however, informed Reynolds 
that he had lost the bonds. Reynolds asked 
the trust company what to do about the mat- 
ter and was informed that “if Powell would 
make an affidavit showing the bonds had 
not been negotiated, would give a bond of 
indemnity running to the Dreamland Com- 
pany and the Title Company as trustee, and 
Dreamland would duplicate the bonds, the 
trustee would certify them. These things 
were done and the trust company issued du- 
plicate bonds and registered them as be- 
longing to Powell. Shortly thereafter they 
were registered in the name of Reynolds. 
It turned out that Powell’s affidavit was 
false and the bonds had not been lost; in 
fact he had pledged them with a person 
named MeQuoid. McQuoid foreclosed on the 
bonds and the trust company paid the money 
to MeQuoid. Reynolds then brought an ac- 
tion to recover from the trust company his 
proportionate share of the funds held by it 
for the bondholders. It appears that the 
surety company which had furnished the in- 
demnity bonds to the trust company had 
failed. The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court holds that Reynolds 
was entitled to recover against the trust 
company, saying in part: 

“The question presented may be open to 
some doubt, but I incline to the opinion that, 
under the circumstances disclosed when the 
defendant certified that the bonds in ques- 
tion were the bonds described in the deed 
of trust, it amounted to a warranty on its 


part that those bonds were entitled to the 
benefits afforded by the deed of trust. Strict- 
ly, perhaps, it is the doctrine of estoppel 
that applies; but the effect is the same. It 
seems to me that, when one in good faith 
purchases a bond with a certificate upon it 
by a trust company acting as trustee, as in 
the present case, to the effect that that very 
bond is one of the bonds described in the 
deed of trust, he has a right to rely on the 
truth of that statement. I think it is not 
an undue burden to place upon the trust 
company in such case the burden of deter- 
mining the truthfulness of such a statement. 
Of course, ordinarily, the trust company as- 
sSumes responsibulity, and in case of loss 
calls upon the surety to indemnify.”’—(Rey- 
nolds vs. Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
205 N. Y. Sup. 851.) 


TRUSTS 
(Equity may cancel lease made by 

trustee, ) 

A danger in relying upon 2 lease made by 
a trustee is disclosed by a recent case in 
Delaware (Wilmington Trust Company vs. 
Carrow, 125 Atl. 349). When the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company succeeded two individ- 
ual trustees who had died, it examined the 
acts and conduct of its predecessors and 
then brought an action to set aside a lease 
made by one of them, from which the estate 
had only received an annual rental of $1.00. 
Moreover the lease had been made to the 
wife of one of the trustees, although it is 
well settled that a trustee is prohibited abso- 
lutely from purchasing the property en- 
trusted to his care. “Does the circumstance 
that the lessee was the wife of the trustee 
alter the situation? It does not,’ says the 
chancellor. “The prohibition extends equally 
to the wife. Let a decree be drawn direct- 
ing a cancellation of the lease and a sur- 
render of the possession.” 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 


sions in Banking 


Quarters testify to the substantial 


growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 





TRUSTEE FOR BONDHOLDERS 
(When payment to trustee for bond- 
holders is a preference.) 

When the security held by a trustee for 
bondholders is insufficient to pay the bond- 
holders, a payment made to the trustee for 
the benefit of the bondholders within four 
months of the corporation’s bankruptcy and 
at a time when the corporation was insolv- 
ent, to be used to pay interest and retire ma- 
tured bonds, is a preference and as such may 
be recovered by the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the corporation.—(Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany ws. Schlafly, 3 Am. B. R. N. 8S. 360.) 


BANKS 
(Liberty bonds may be received and 
held at face value to create and main- 
tain a legal reserve fund.) 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska holds 
that Liberty bonds of the United States may 
be received at par by a state bank in ex- 
change for time certificates of deposit in 
equal amount.—(State vs. American State 
sank, 199 N. W. 501). 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN BANKING 
ON HIGH SEAS 

About a year ago the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company of New York announced the 
establishment of a branch office on the ocean 
liner Leviathan for the accommodation of 
trans-Atlantic travelers. The office afforded 
every facility of a modern bank with facili- 
ties for issuing travelers checks, drafts, ne- 
gotiating exchange, providing foreign curren- 
cies and also carrying on financial operations 
by wireless with both the home office and 
the London office of the company. 

This step was regarded at first as an ex- 
periment which approved itself chiefly from 


Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 





the standpoint of good publicity. Experi- 
ence, however, has demonstrated that the 
branch is not only self-supporting but profit- 
able and similar offices on other popular lin- 
ers may be looked for. 

The Farmers Loan & Trust Company has 
received authority to open’ another branch 
office to be located at Seventy-second street 
and Madison avenue. 

Howard Moran, vice-president of the 
American Security & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Better Business 
Bureau of Washington. 





Rocer P. KavANAGH 
Who has been elected Vice-President of the American 
Trust Company, New York 
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She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 














WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 














FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


Owing to the fact that only a small part 
of the membership of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association were privileged to attend 
the annual convention in London under the 
auspices of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, the regular annual convention 
of this departmental will be held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, during three days beginning 
October 15th. The program arranged for 
this meeting and the preparations for en- 
tertaining the visitors in this historic and 
charming city, promise to make this gather- 
ing a memorable one in the history of the 
organization. 

The Financial Advertisers’ Association 
embraces in its membership the live and 
progressive men who conduct the publicity 
and new business departments of banks and 
trust companies. Since its organization it 
has brought about a revolution in bank 
and trust company advertising methods, be- 
sides creating standards that have given a 
new conception and value to bank and finan- 
cial publicity. Moreover, the.annual meet- 
ings are conducted on the “brass tack” plan 
of concentrating attention upon practical, 
every day publicity matters instead of mak- 
ing forays into the fields of abstract discus- 
sions. 

Richmond is famed for its own particular 
brand of proverbial “southern hospitality.” 
The many beauty spots, historical associa- 
tions and natural attractions which mark 
Richmond as a convention city will be ex- 
ploited in full measure for the coming meet- 
ing. The first day will be largely devoted 
to “getting acquainted” preliminaries. There 
will be a handicap golf tournament at the 
Hermitage Country Club. On Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 15th, the convention will be formally 
opened with welcome addresses by the Gov- 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


TO MEET IN RICHMOND 


ernor of Virginia, the Mayor of. Richmond, 
the President of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and Thomas McAdams, former presi- 
dent of the A. B. A. After the first session 
luncheon will be served at which there will 
also be round table discussions. Later there 
will be a tour of the battlefields winding ur 
with an “al fresco” supper on the ramparts 
of Fort Harrison. 

The second session on Wednesday will be 
devoted to short papers and discussions. At 
luncheon there will be four separate tables 
to enable those to get together who are 
specially devoted to publicity matters relat- 
ing to investment banking, commercial bank- 
ing, savings and trusts. At night the dele- 
gates will have opportunity to meet some 
of Richmond’s fairest daughters at a dance 
to be held at the Country Club. Thursday 
will be for election of officers and unfinished 
business. 

The advertising exhibit at the convention 
will visualize the best products available 
from member banks and _ trust companies. 
This is always an important feature at these 
gatherings in emphasizing the great advance 
and developing new features in banking and 
trust company publicity. Headquarters will 
be in the Jefferson Hotel. The sessions will 
be presided over by the president, Gaylord 
S. Morse, of the State Bank of Chicago. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, Car- 
roll Ragan, United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York; second vice-president, 
H. G. Hodapp, Wells-Dickey Company, Min- 
neapolis; third vice-president, R. E. Hotze, 
Planters National Bank of Richmond, Rich- 
mond; secretary, Lloyd L. Coon, Central of- 
fice, suite 522, 135 West Washington st., Chi- 
cago; treasurer, Carl A. Gode, Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago. 
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REVISED COMPILATION 
OF 


Standard Trust Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions. 


This set of standardized trust forms recently revised by a Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust: 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, Both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust As to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


a 
i gamma RETEST 


jae % 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid. 
Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 
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GRAVES 


ORE trust business depends on 

more people understanding and 
desiring the personal advantages of 
trust company protection. 


That means educational work plus 
real salesmanship. 


Those two forces give vitality and 
power to the beautifully illustrated 
direct mail messages in the GRAvEs 
Trust CAMPAIGN—praised every- 
where as the unchallenged master- 
pieces of trust literature. 





Wo. Etiiorr Graves 
Financial Publicity 
30 North Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SERVICE 


FINANCES AND PRODUCTION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Indicating the large volume of products 
supplied by the General Motors Corporation, 
including cars, trucks and materials, the 
railroads last year received upon such ship- 
ments a total of $55,000,000. This did not 
embrace total shipments from General 
Motors which has twenty-eight major manu- 
facturing operations in thirty-eight cities and 
buys material from over 3,000 different con- 
cerns. During the past year General Motors 
sold approximately 800,000 automobiles of 
which one quarter were driven and the re- 
mainder shipped by railroads. Compared with 
wheat the automotive industry contributes 
50 per cent more freight traffic in dollars. 
Deliveries of General Motors during August 
totaled 54,149 cars and trucks and from 
January ist to the end of August deliveries 
aggregated 494,014. 

During the first half of this year, the 
General Motors Corporation, after deducting 
from its earnings all charges, had a surplus 
of $27,066,990 available for dividends. From 
that amount the regular quarterly dividends 
on the debenture and preferred stocks, re- 
quiring $3,462,160, were paid, leaving for 
the common stock $23,604,830, or the equiva- 





of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











lent of $1.14 a share on the 20,646,337 shares 
outstanding. Two quarterly dividends, each 
of 30 cents a share, totaling $12,386,164, were 
paid to common stockholders ; there remained, 
therefore a balance of $11,218,666 which was 
carried to surplus account. Net earnings ap- 
plicable to common stock dividends for the 
first six months were within $1,170,774 of 
the $24,775,604 required for the full year’s 
distribution to common shareholders at the 
current dividend rate. If the General Motors 
Corporation’s equity in the undivided profits 
of the Fisher Body Corporation and the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation were 
included, the amount earned on General 
Motors common stock for the first six months 
would reach $28,600,701, or the equivalent 
of $1.39 a share, as against $2.18 a share 
for the like period of 1923 on the same basis. 
The General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion which finances sale of General Motors 
products reported at the end of the half 
year total assets of $98,155,684 with capital 
of $9,000,000; surplus, $2,250,000 and undi- 
vided profits, less dividends of $13,029,454. 
The finances were never in better shape. 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT BANK OF 
NEW YORK AND TRUST COMPANY 
At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 

tank of New York and Trust Company, 

Frederick C. Metz, Jr. and Charles Eldredge 

were appointed assistant vice-presidents and 

Arthur F. Albro was appointed treasurer. 

Prior to the consolidation of The Bank of 

New York and the New York Life Insurance 

and Trust Company, Mr. Metz was cashier 

of The Bank of New York, and since then 
has been the treasurer of the consolidated 
institution. Charles Eldredge entered the 
employ of the New York Life Insurance and 

Trust Company in 1906, and for several years 

past has been assistant secretary of the 

jank of New York and Trust Company. 

Mr. Albro, the new treasurer, was formerly 

assistant cashier of the Bank of New York 

and at the time of the consolidation his title 
was changed to assistant treasurer of the 
gjank of New York and Trust Company. 


































The Federal Trust and Savings Bank of 
Hollywood, California, known as “Holly- 
wood’s Home Bank,” reports resources of 
$1,418,000 ; deposits, $1,049,000; capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $354,647. 




















Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
played a leading part in the historic cere- 
mony at York, England, recently, when His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of York, unveiled 
in York Guildhall a bronze tablet given to 
the city by New York as an expression of 
friendship and good will. 
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A Specialized 


Service 












for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 















Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 






JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of Both Banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 








Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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Capital, surplus and undivided profits, more than $10,000,000 


Deposits, more than . s 


- - = = + 100,000,000 


Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


BORO OF MANHATTAN 
139 Broadway, at Cedar! Street 
481 Eighth Ave., corner 34th Street 
385 Fourth Ave., corner 27th Street 
513 Fifth Ave., corner 43rd Street 
415 Broadway, corner Canal Street 


BORO OF BROOKLYN 


774 Broadway, corner Sumner Ave. 

84 Broadway, corner Berry Street 
225 Havemeyer St., near Broadway 
710 Grand St., near Graham Ave. 
190 Joralemon Street, near Court St. 
BORO OF QUEENS 


1696 Myrtle Ave., corner Cypress Avenue, Ridgewood 


BORO OF BRONX 


1042 Westchester Ave., corner Southern Boulevard. 





THIRTY-FIVE YEARS WITH CHASE 
NATIONAL _— 

Mr. Samuel H. Miller, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, recently 
completed his thirty-fifth year in the service 
of that bank. From messenger boy to vice- 
president and director, Mr. Miller’s entire 
career has been in and with the development 
of The Chase National. He came to the 
bank on June 30, 1889, shortly after his 
graduation from Eastman College at Pough- 
keepsie. After a short time as messenger he 
entered the check department, passed on ‘o 
the individual statement aceount and then 
went to the individual ledger. He became 
head of the statistical and credit depart- 
ment and from there was transferred to the 
loan department. Later he was placed in 
charge of the customers’ securities depart- 
ment and from this position was appointed 
assistant cashier in 1900. Eight years later 
he was appointed cashier of the bank and 
in 1910 he became vice-president. 


Laurence W. Simonds, formerly with the 
gabson organization, has been appointed 
manager of the investment department of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


OLD NATIONAL AND UNION TRUST OF 
SPOKANE 

Operating under one roof the Old National 
Bank and the allied Union Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., continue to show rapid 
growth in all departments. The Old Na- 
tional Bank reports total resources of $22,- 
891,000 with cash and due from banks 
amounting to $3,841,000; loans and discounts, 
$16,202,000; United States bonds, $1,595,000. 
Deposits amount to $19,970,000 with capital 
of $1,200,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of $364,004. 

The Union Trust Company reports total 
trust responsibility of $27,936,265, including 
trust investments of $11,142,000; property 
managed for clients, $3,306,000; securities 
held for clients, $5,280,000; Liberty bonds 
held for clients, $1,085,000; corporate and 
title trusts, $7,037,000. Capital is $200,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $131,811. 

The Chimney Rock Trust Company has 
opened for business in Chimney Rock, N. C., 
with capital of $100,000. J. H. Thomas, 
president. 

The People’s Trust and Savings Bank of 
Rockford, Ill., recently celebrated its fifty- 
first anniversary. 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 








The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 








TECHNICAL STEPS IN SETTLEMENT OF 


AN ESTATE 
Among the many booklets issued by New 
York trust companies and banks dealing 


with fiduciary services, one of the most ef 
fectively written is that prepared and dis- 
tributed recently by the Equitable Trust 
which title, “How to 
Your Estate and Your Family.” It 
is a simple and yet forceful presentation of 
facts as to what happens when the safe de- 
posit box of the head of the family is opened 
after his death and everything is found in- 
tact except a will. 


Company 
Protect 


bears the 


It describes the numerous 
in the Surrogate 
Court and end there before an estate is set- 
tled, revealing conditions with the 
inexperienced cannot hope to cope success- 


technical steps that begin 


which 


fully and calling for a trained executor. 

Another recent booliet issued by the Equi- 
table Trust Company enjoins upon exporters 
and importers the reasons why they should 
pay their bills abroad by check. 

The Equitable Trust Company recently ne- 
gotiated a lease by which it acquired 16,000 
square feet of floor space on the ground base- 
ment and second floors of the building at 43 





Exchange Place, which adjoins in the rear 
the main office facing on Wall street. 





EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY EXPANDS 
FACILITIES 

The Empire Trust Company of New York, 
which recently took over the business of the 
Hudson Trust received au- 
thority to open and maintain branch offices 
at 1411 Broadway and at 34 Seventh ave- 
nue in Manhattan. The former head office 
of the Hudson Trust Company at Broadway 
and 39th street is conducted as the 
Hudson office with practically the same per- 
sonnel. 

The first financial issued after 
the merger became effective shows that the 
Empire Trust Company has deposits of $65,- 
146,805 as compared with $50,000,000 about 
a year ago and representing an 
approximately $15,000,000. 
$75,089,000. 


Company, has 


being 


statement 


increase of 
Resources total 
In connection with the absorp- 
tion of the Hudson Trust Company the 
capital of the Empire Trust Company was 
increased to $4,000,000 with surplus and un- 
divided profits of $3,103,000. Organized in 
1904 the Empire Trust Company has paid 


dividends without interruption since 1905. 


Leroy W. Baldwin is active head. 
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Central Crust Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office 
HALIFAX, CANADA 
The Company has organized Ten Departments: 
1. Trust 6. Guaranteed Investment 


2.Corporate Trust 7. Financial 


3. Transfer 8. Agency 
4. Real Estate 9. Insurance ; 
5. Real Estate Loan 10. Safety Deposit Vaults 


Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
184 Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S. 





NOTEWORTHY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY DIVIDEND 


RECORDS 


It is one of the highest tributes to sta- 
bility and sound management of American 
banks and trust companies that so many in- 
stitutions are able to point to unbroken rec- 
ords of dividend disbursement. This is es- 
pecially true of senior banks and trust com- 
panies which have weathered many finan- 


cial storms that have swept over the na- 
tion. 
In New York City many of the oldest 


banks and trust companies have maintained 
a record of paying dividends without inter- 
ruption since the date of organization. The 
United States Trust Company, organized in 
1854, has paid dividends consecutively since 
1854 and book value of shares has increased 
$354 since 1900 with dividend disbursements 
for many years at the rate of 50 per cent 
annually, exclusive of extras. The Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company, organized in 1822, 
shows book value of shares at $443 with 
liberal dividend policy. The New York 
Trust Company has paid dividends continu- 
ously since its organization in 1889 with in- 
crease in surplus and undivided profits since 
1900 from $2,145,000 to $18,317,000 and in- 
crease in deposits during same period from 
$15,690,000 to $237,489,000. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has paid dividends regularly 
ganization in 1908, increasing the annual 
rate from 6 to 20 per cent. The Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Company has paid dividends 
Since 1889 with increase in capital from 
$100,000 to $10,000,000. The Empire Trust 
Company has a dividend record dating back 
to 1905 the year after its organization and 
the Manufacturers Trust Company has paid 


since its or- 


regular dividends since 1909. Other trust 
companies in New York City were able to 
point to equally meritorious dividend rec- 
ords, 


Among the banks in New York City the 
Bank of America has paid dividends since 


1812 without a break. The National City 
Bank has a record going back to 1853. The 


Corn Exchange Bank has paid regular divi- 


dends since its organization in 1852 and 
the Bank of Manhattan Company has paid 


dividends since 1800 with the exception of 
six years in the forties. The National Park 
tank has paid regular dividends since its 
organization in 1856 and the Chase National 
has made disbursements since 1879 at in- 
creasing rates. The Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional has paid regular dividends since it 
became a national bank in 1865 and the Na- 


tional Bank of Commerce traces its record 


back to 1840. The Chemical National has 
paid regular dividends since 1849 and the 
First National since 1864. 


“DERRICKS OF DESTINY” 

Because of his versatility, his many years 
as a banker and his travels, the autobiog- 
raphy of the late Samuel G. Bayne, who was 
president for many years and subsequently 
chairman of ‘the board of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York, which will shortly 
appear from the Brentano bound 
to enjoy wide reading. Mr. Bayne was a 
somewhat unusual and picturesque type of 
banker; not at all fitting in with the popular 
conception of a Wall Street leader. A banker 
of incisive and sound judgment, he also found 
time to maintain a keen interest in literature 
and delighted to associate with men of ac- 
complishment in many walks of life. He trav- 
eled extensively and his autobiography will 
earry the reader to many climes as well as 
giving intimate descriptions of early bank- 
ing and sketches of men well known in §&- 
nance. 


press, is 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


$$$ 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$3,583,412.91 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS, TRUSTEES 
UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES, ETC. 


Latest announcements of the appointment 
of trust companies and banks of New York 
City in the capacities of transfer agent, reg- 
istrar, trustee under corporate mortgages, 
paying agents, etc., are as follows: 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for prior 
lien, preferred and common stock of Middle 
West Utilities Company; transfer agent and 
dividend disbursing agent for the preferred 
and common stock of the Tower Manufactur- 
ing Corporation; transfer agent of the capi- 
tal stock of Zieley Processes Corporation. 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee for the 
$600,000 Sagamo Steamship Corporation for 
collateral trust 5 per cent notes dated Sept. 
1, 1924, due serially 1925-1926, and for par- 
ticipation certificates in $9,000,000 of the 
saltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 6 per 
cent secured gold notes, due March 15, 1930; 
trustee for $4,000,000 Appalachian Power 
Company, 6 per cent gold debentures due 
July 1, 2024. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the capital stock trust 
certificates for the following shares of stock 
of the Illinois Coal Corporation: common, 
40,750 shares; first preferred, 8,000 shares; 
second preferred, 15,000 shares; and also of 
the following stock of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company; prior lien, 190,475 shares, par 
value $100; preferred, 204,153 shares, par 
value $100; common, 199,235 shares, no par 
value; registrar of certificates of deposit of 
the Guaranty Trust Company for Wilson & 
Company, Inc.; bonds, as follows: six per 
cent, $20,000,000; 744 per cent, $10,125,000. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the preferred stock 
of the Ohio Electric Power Company; trus- 


tee under mortgage and deed of trust dated 
July 1, 1924, securing first mortgage gold 
bonds of the Ohio Electric Power Company ; 
trustee under agreement dated July 1, 1924, 
covering $3,000,000. Five year 54% per cent 
sinking fund gold notes of the White Eagle 
Oil & Refining Company. 

National Park Bank of New York has 
been appointed .registrar of 50,000 shares 
preferred stock, par value $100, and 150,000 
shares common stock, no par value of the 
Hudson Valley Coke and Products Corpora- 
tion. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of voting trust certifi- 
eates of the Omnibus Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for 5 per cent non- 
cumulative preferred and common stocks of 
the Buffalo and Erie Railway Company. 

The American Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee of the Series A five year 
convertible debenture bonds due April 1, 
1929, of the Portland Cement Lumber Com- 
pany. 


SPOKANE AND EASTERN TRUST CO. 


One of the pioneer trust companies in the 
Pacific Northwest is the Spokane and East- 
ern Trust Company of Spokane, Washington. 
A recent financial statement statement show- 
ed total deposits of $9,563,000; resources of 
$11,054,000; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $490,934. The trust de- 
partment reports total trust responsibility 
of $25,376,000. 


The Union Trust Company of Cincinnati 
handles 81,000 accounts in its various de- 
partments with resources aggregatingg $33,- 
000,000. 
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IMPORTANT TRUST COMPANY MERGER IN CANADA 


The directors of the National Trust Com- 
pany of Toronto, Canada, have entered into 
an agreement to purchase the business, as- 
sets and good will of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of Hamilton. Special meetings of 
the shareholders of both the National Trust 
Company and the Mercantile Trust Company 
have been called and will be held in October, 
when the provisional agreement entered into 
between the directors of the two companies 
will be submitted for approval. 

The consideration to be paid the 
holders of the Mercantile Trust Company 
by the National Trust Company is one share 


share- 


of National Trust stock for two shares of 
Mercantile Trust stock, plus a cash bonus 
of $15 for each share of Mercantile Trust 
stock. A careful examination and valua- 


tion of the assets, business, books and records 
of the Mercantile Trust Company has been 
made by officers of National Trust Company, 
and it is with regard to this examination 
and valuation that the basis for the pur- 
chase of the assets and business of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company has been arrived at. 
The Mercantile Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1907. It has a paidup capital of 
$500,000 and a reserve of $150,000, while the 
under its administration 


$8,451,775.97. 


assets aggregate 
The circular which has been sent out to 
the shareholders of the Mercantile Trust 
Company by the directors of that company 
says: 
conditions a trust com- 
pany, in order to prosper and extend its busi- 
must operate in a wide field, as the 
remuneration for fiduciary or trust work is 
small. The company must have a capital 
sufficiently large to command confidence and 
attract funds and must possess facilities for 
prompt and safe investment. The leading 
trust companies of Canada have their head 
offices in the larger cities and recognized 
financial centers and have established 
branches in various sections of the Dominion, 
ani they are thus able to derive earnings 
from a wide variety of activities and services. 
“After giving these matters the most 8e- 
rious thought and consideration, your di- 
rectors some time ago came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be in the interests not 
only of the shareholders, but also of the 
clients of the company to make arrange- 
ments with some large company, whose fi- 
nancial position was assured, to take over 
its business and assets, and with such ob- 


“Under modern 


NE&R, 


ject in view negotiations were commenced 


with the National Trust Company, Limited. 


“The National Trust Company is one of 
the most progressive and successful of Ca- 
nadian Trust Companies. Its paid-up capital 
is $2,000,000 and its reserve of equal amount. 
The assets under its administration 
$126,000,000. 
treal, 
London, 


erceed 
It has offices in Toronto, Mon- 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
England. With such an 
and such facilities, it is able to 
conduct its operations at a reduced per- 
centage of cost and with great benefit and 
advantage to. the shareholders and clients 
of the company. The net profits of the Na- 
tional Trust Company have enabled its board 
of directors to pay a dividend of 12 per cent 
per annum upon its capital stock for some 
years past, 


and 


assured 
business 


“A committee of your directors with C. 8. 
Scott, awditor of the company, have made 
a very careful inspection of the business and 
assets of the National Trust Company. They 
have verified the statements contained in 
the last annual report of the company, a copy 
of which is enclosed herewith. They are of 
the opinion that the shares of the National 
Trust Company are worth intrinsically more 
than their listed quotation on the 
Stock Exchange.” 


Toronto 


It is the intention of the National Trust 
Company to continue the Mercantile Trust 
Company office in Hamilton as one of its 
own offices, thereby adding another branch 
office to which the National Trust 
Company already has in Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Lon- 
don, England. The National Trust Company 
will also add to its board of directors rep- 
resentatives of the present 


those 


shareholders of 
the Mercantile Trust Company. 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 
The Virginia Trust Company of Richmond 


holds in trust as executor, guardian, trus- 


tee and other fiduciary capacities, total 
property values and investments of over 
$25,000,000. These assets are exclusive of 


the banking department which has resources 
of $6,762,000. Deposits total $4,358,865 with 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus (earned) $1,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of $257,815. The 
company pays 12 per cent annual dividend 
on its capital shares. 
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International Banking 
Service 


N the financing, protection, and disposition of 

goods, in the transfer and collection of funds, 
in all the varied steps of foreign trade, our corres- 
pondent banks can be assured of prompt and 
efficient codperation in the use of the facilities 
offered by this Company. 


Our booklet, “Specialized Service 
to Banks,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 
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New York City 


SURVEY OF NEW YORK SECURITY 
MARKET 


Thomas Gibson 


It is occasionally a good plan to take a 
broad survey of the general outlook for 
business and the security markets because 
of the numerous factors now playing a part 
in the shaping of business and price move- 
ments. The limitations of space forbid any- 
thing resembling a complete discussion of all 
the influences bearing on the situation, but a 
few of the dominant factors may be referred 
to briefly : 

The writer does not alter the opinion of- 
fered in a preceding article that money and 
credit conditions, crop prospects and _ politi- 
cal conditions, of importance in the order 
named, are the principal controlling factors 
at present. Money and credit is given first 
place because this factor may at all times 
be properly designated as the greatest single 
influence, particularly as regards the course 
of security prices. If capital, or even long 
term credit, can be secured at low rates and, 
at the same time, reasonably safe income- 
bearing securities can be purchased at prices 
which show a high rate of return on invest- 
ed capital, security prices will inevitably 
advance unless depressed or retarded by some 
powerful extraneous influence. The present 
credit supply is unprecedentedly large; in- 
terest rates are the lowest in ten years, and 
many reasonably safe securities are selling 
at prices which yield from 6 to 7 per cent. 
We might, therefore, almost reduce our 
proposition to a syllogism if no offsetting in- 
fluences were present. 


The Crop Prospects 
In this direction also we find quite sat- 
isfactory conditions and prospects. With the 
exception of the corn crop large yields are 
indicated, and the final outcome of the corn 
crop is still in abeyance. Early and blighting 


frosts would materially reduce the yield, but 
would, in all probability, further increase the 
already high price of the cereal as well as 
the price of corn fed livestock. At this writ- 
ing corn is selling at from $1.15 to $1.20 per 
bushel, according to option considered, as 
compared with about 70 to SO cents on the 
corresponding period last year. Wheat is 
selling from $1.30 to $1.40 as compared with 
$1.00 to $1.07 and oats at 50 to 57 cents 
as compared with 39 to 42 cents. Other 
farm products are proportionately higher. 
This change in market prices gives the farm- 
er a greatly increased purchasing power, al- 
though at the expense of.-the general con- 
sumer. In ordinary circumstances high prices 
due or largely due to a short supply are an 
economic evil. But for some years farm 
prices have been out of line with prices 
generally and the readjustment appears war- 
ranted. The statement of radical politicians 
that prices of farm products have been ar- 
tificially boosted by financial interests in 
order to defeat La Follette-Farmer-Labor as- 
pirants is mere buncombe. Everyone who 
has even a rudimentary knowledge of such 
things is fully acquainted with the funda- 
mental causes of the rise in prices of ce- 
reals and other farm products. 


The Political Influence 

With two of the controlling factors satis- 
factory, especially the dominant factor of 
money and credit, the prices of many se- 
curities would no doubt have advanced ma- 
terially during recent weeks, were it not for 
the uncertainty regarding the result of the 
approaching presidential election. The word 
“uneertainty’” is used advisedly. In the 
language of psychology, uncertainty is not 
necessarily a synonym for fear. If people 
generally were greatly alarmed as the result, 
a decided decline would no doubt have oe- 
curred in the general market. Uncertainty 
will cause people to refrain from making 
new purchases, but not to liquidate freely; 
fear will induce both suspension of new buy- 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.................... 


$23,000,000 


el a 
Branches in all Boroughs of Greater New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


ing and heavy liquidation and this combina- 
tion has a disastrous effect on values. 

The writer has recently gathered a large 
number of opinions, statistical and general, 
regarding the probable outcome of the elec- 
tions, avoiding all “straw votes” conducted 
by partisan organs. Viewing these in a 
wholly detached light, the indications point 
to a victory for the present incumbent. Some 
of the closest observers of political strategy 
express the opinion that the talk of the elec- 
tion being thrown into the Congress is be- 
ing exploited by both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats in order to turn the conservative vote 
away from the La Follette party to one of 
the regular candidates. As close an observ- 
er as Mark Sullivan states that “It may well 
be that the determining factor in this elec- 
tion will be fear of La Follette and fear of 
the election going into Congress” and that 
“To the extent that La Follette, as the 
election approaches seems an actual menace 

to the extent that it seems possible for 
the election to go into Congress—to 
that extent conservative voters will get 
solidly behind Coolidge or Davis.” 

So far as the consensus in Wall Street is 
concerned, we need no more convincing evi- 
dence that important interests are confident 
of the outcome than the evidence afforded 
by the fact that unusually large financial 
operations are being constantly planned. 

The familiar barometers of trade, such 
as freight car loadings, pig iron production, 
bank clearings, ete., point to steady improve- 
ment in trade, with general consumption 
sustained at a very high rate. It is not pos- 
sible to speak intelligently of the stock mar- 
ket as a whole—there are dear stocks and 
cheap stocks—but so far as the income-bear- 
ing securities are concerned we need only 
apply the yardstick represented by the yield 
on money as compared with the price of 
capital to expose the fallacy of this view. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





WEEDING OUT UNPROFITABLE 
ACCOUNTS 

Due to the prevailing low rate of interest 
which money commands in the market to- 
gether with the persistence of burdensome 
overhead cost of handling business, a num- 
ber of banks and trust companies in New 
York City have either eliminated payment of 
interest on small accounts or have raised the 
minimum limit of balance upon which inter- 
est is allowed. There is no concerted action 
inasmuch as the Clearing House Committee 
did not change the maximum rate of interest 
which Clearing House banks may pay on 
various classes of deposits following the last 
reduction in the official Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate. 

A number of banks and trust companies 
have advised depositors that interest will be 
allowed only on average balances of $1000 or 
over. In some cases the managements have 
made careful analysis of individual accounts 
to determine cost of handling. As a rule de- 
positors have expressed no criticism. 


COST OF BANK OPERATION ANALYZED 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
recently completed and published the re 
sults of an analysis of the cost of operating 
various classes of member banks in the dis- 
trict. The members were divided into seven 
groups and 40 typical banks were selected 
from each group as a basis for computing 
cost of operation. The general result showed 
that the average member bank spends 18.8 
cents of every dollar of gross earnings on 
the payroll of its employees, 34.3 cents in 
interest on deposits of customers, 11.2 cents 
for “other expenses,” 4.7 cents for taxes, 1.6 
cents for interest on borrowed money, and 
has remaining 29.5 cents out of every dollar 
available for dividends to its stockholders 
or for additions to its surplus. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ° ° ° e ViICE-PRES. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER ° o - 2D VICE-PREs. 
H. H. M. LEE ° . ° ° 3D VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - bd * - 4TH VICE-PRES. 
GECRGE B. GAMMIE - - e TREASURER 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- * ° - SECRETARY 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - ° e - ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ° ° - ASST. TREAS 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - ° ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE - ad ° - ASST. SECRETARY 
GEORGE PAUSCH e © ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ~- * ° ad 2 CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~- md - ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


NEW BRANCH FOR PEOPLES TRUST 
COMPANY OF BROOKLYN 

Authority has been granted by the Bank- 
ing Department to the Peoples Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn to open a branch office at 
the northeast corner of Eighteenth avenue 
and 64th street. A recent financial state- 
ment shows that the Peoples Trust Company 
holds the largest volume of deposits of any 
bank or trust company in Brooklyn, amount- 
ing to $60,054,000 as compared with $57,193,- 
000 a year ago. The capital is $1,600,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,476,000. 
During the period from June 30, 1923, to 
June 30, 1924, the Peoples earned $51.60 on 
each share of stock, at the rate of 2% times 
the dividend distribution. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK GAINS 

An increase of $34,000,000 in deposits dur- 
ing a twelve month period is shown in the 
last financial statement of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York bringing aggre- 
gate deposits to $225,918,000. Capital is 
$10,000,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $13,155,000. 

The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, 13 William street, Manhattan, has 
been authorized to open a branch office at 
155-157 East Forty-second street. 


H. H. Barton has been appointed an as- 
sistant secretary of the New York Trust 
Company. 

Authorization has been issued to the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York to open and 
maintain a branch office at East Kingsbridge 
road and Cresson avenue, in the Borough of 
the Bronx. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 








IRVING BANK EXTENDS FACILITIES 

Within the past few months Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company of New York has 
opened two branch offices in the borough of 
sronx in order to extend the services pro- 
vided for nearly a quarter of a century 
through the office located in the “Hub” of 
the borough at Third avenue and 148th 
street. On June 23 the Hunts Point office 
was formally opened at Southern Boulevard 
and 163d street and on July 30th the third 
office was opened at East Fordham Road and 
Marion avenue, the latter in charge of C. C. 
Howard, vice-president. 

Commenting upon these extensions Presi- 
dent Harry E. Ward of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia -Trust Company stated that the 
population in the Bronx area has increased 
in the last two decades from 200,000 to 
nearly 1,000,000. As a separate municipality 
the Bronx would rank as the sixth city in 
the United States. These new offices, in con- 
formity with the branch office policy of the 
Irving, are managed on the plan of affording 
a complete unit of service and likewise of 
using the resources of each branch for fur- 
thering the best interests of the respective 
localities. ~ 


The late William A. Nash, chairman of the 
board of the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York, left a gross estate valued at $962,497 
and with net value of $510,000. 

Stockholders of the Twenty-third Ward 
Bank of New York have authorized the con- 
version of the bank into a trust company 
to be known as the Bronx Trust Company. 

The Larchmont National Bank of Larch- 
mont, New York, has obtained permission 
to change its corporate title into the Larch- 
mont National Bank and Trust Company. 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 
Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 


prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY’S 
REMARKABLE GROWTH 

Under the virile management of President 
Nathan S. Jonas the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York is steadily gaining 
ground among the larger trust companies 
of this city. The latest financial statement 
shows deposits of $108,959,000 which repre- 
sents an increase during twelve months of 
not less than $43,518,000. While the absorp- 
tion of the Columbia Trust Company last 
September added substantially to deposit ac- 
counts the larger growth is due to the active 
manner in which business is administered 
at the main office and the various branches. 
In the borough of Manhattan, besides the 
office at 1389 Broadway in the Wall Street 
district, there are four offices in thriving cen- 
ters; in the borough of Brooklyn there are 
five offices; in borough of Queens one office 
and another in Bronx. Capital, surplus and 
undivided profits amount to $10,144,924, and 
aggregate resources, $124,122,000. 

Wallace L. Conner, for many years secre- 
tary of the Sumner Savings Bank has be- 


come associated with the Manufacturers 
Trust Company as an assistant secretary, 


and will be located at the 774 Broadway, 
corner Sumner avenue, Brooklyn, office. 

The latest issue of the Quarterly Bulletin, 
an unusually well edited publication put out 
by the Manufacturers Trust Company, there 
are numerous instructive articles, including 
an interesting description of the public recre- 
ational grounds and breathing spots in New 
York City, written by 
Thomas C. Jefferies. 


Assistant Secretary 


The Empire Trust Company of New York 
is named as one of the coexecutors in the 
will of the late Mrs. Anna A. Heckscher, 
wife of August Heckscher, which was re- 
cently filed-for probate in the Suffolk County 
court, disposing of an estate valued at over 
$2,000,000. 





GAINS BY AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

An increase of approximately $10,000,000 
in deposits is reported by the American Trust 
Company of New York during the past year 
bringing the total to $54,176,000. The capi- 
tal stock of $2,500,000 is owned by the af- 
filiated New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany which records the most prosperous pe- 
riod in its history during the past half year. 
Sales of guaranteed mortgages and 
cates increased 57 per cent 
period last 


certifi- 
over the same 
with $125,000,000 guaran- 
teed mortgages outstanding. 


year 
Business in the 
insurance of titles increased 42 per cent. 
Employees of the American Trust Com- 
pany and the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company recently acquired additional group 
life insurance aggregating $265,000 and 
bringing the total to $600,000 under the 
plan of insurance established by the organi- 
zation. 
ployees. 


Additional insurance covers 229 em- 
Premiums are paid by the employer 
and employees jointly. 

E. Roland Harriman was recently elected 
a director of the American Trust Company. 
Mr. Harriman is a son of the late E. H. 
Harriman and is associated with his brother, 
W. Averell Harriman, in the firm of W. A 
Harriman & Company, Inc. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
reports combined of $149,491,224 
including demand loans of $30,569,000; time 
loans and discounts, $37,891,000; U. S. 
ernment securities, $9,511,000; other bonds 
and securities, $10,830,000; due from Federal 
Bank of New York, $13,830,000; 
cash and due from other banks, $37,293,000; 
acceptances and letters of credit, $7,144,918. 
Deposits aggregate $128,958,000. 


resources 


Gov- 


Reserve 


Capital is 


$4,000,000 ; surplus, $6,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $1,613,810. 
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Prrrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 
Louis H, GETHOEFER..........0eee00- President EA GRRGO BECEEs . sc cc cicwcvevns Vice-President 
PRM EES SO win eas Gs a Cenlewens Treasurer - HORACE MCGINNITY.....ccccccccess Secretary 
James B. BLACKBURN.............. Trust Officer SDWARD D. GILMORE.........0:- Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES El. SWARTE ccc ccicccecvds Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN.......-.0e08: Asst. Secretary 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of Earl R. 
Gafford as assistant secretary. He _ will 
represent the company in Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
Mr. Gafford was born in Kansas and is a 
graduate of the University of that state. 
After organizing a state bank in the vicinity 
of Kansas City, he entered the manufactur- 
ing business in San Antonio, Texas, ma- 
terially adding to his business acquaintance- 
ship in the Southwest. 

Mr. Gafford was active in the negotiations 
resulting in the merger of the Battery Park 
Bank into the Bank of America of New York. 
Upon the completion of the merger, Mr. Gaf- 
ford was appointed an assistant cashier of 
the Bank of America. Mr. Gafford is also a 
member of the New York Produce Exchange. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 

Disbursement of the 250th dividend by the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York was signalized by increase in the quar- 
terly rate from $3 to $4 per share, placing 
the stock upon an annual basis of 16 per 
cent. Heretofore an extra dividend of $1 
a share quarterly has been frequently de- 
clared and the increase is evidence of the 
well sustained earning capacity of this insti- 
tution which dates its charter back to 1799 
and has the distinction of being the oldest 
bank in the United States operating under 
its original charter. 

Dividends have been paid uninterruptedly 
by the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
since 1800 with the exception of six years 
in the forties. Sinee 1900 the deposits of 
this bank have increased approximately 1000 
per cent with resources in excess ‘of $275,- 
500.000, 











DEVELOPMENT OF YORK SAFE AND 
LOCK COMPANY 

The York Safe and Lock Company has is- 
sued an interesting leaflet relating to the 
history and growth of that organization. 
Fifty years ago the York Safe and Lock 
Company operated its plant in York, Penn- 
sylvania, for the construction of vaults and 
safes in a small brick building with crude 
machinery. Step by step the company’s 
products have been perfected until today the 
York safe and vault installations enjoy high- 
est favor. The little brick building in York 
has grown to be the largest plant of its 
kind in the world. Within a stone’s throw 
of the New York office at 55 Maiden Lane, 
the York vaults have been installed in the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
representing the last word and acme of 
safety in bank vault construction. The 
record of the company’s engineers is one of 
ceaseless labor in designing and building 
vault protection that has always been in 
advance of the ingenuity of the lawless ele- 
ment of society. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
Aggregate resources of $37,399,414 are 
shown in the latest financial statement is- 
sued by the Kings County Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. including cash on hand, $2,- 
218,000; cash in banks, $4,648,000; New York 
City bonds, $1,392,000; short term invest- 
ments, $2,490,000; other bonds and _ stocks, 
$3,973,000; loans on collateral, time and de- 
mand, $19,163,000. Deposits amount to $32,- 
150,000. Capital is $500,000; surplus, $4,- 
000,000 and undivided profits (net), $512,- 
483. 

Eliot Atwater has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company of New York and is asso- 
ciated with the Fifth Avenne office. 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
——PITTSBURGH, PA. == 











Service in North Dakota 


Our twenty years experience may 
be of value to you 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - $26,678,483 








EARNING RECORD OF NATIONAL PARK 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


From the standpoint of 
steady growth the National Park Bank of 
New York position among the 
premier banking institutions in New York. 
Organized in 1856 this bank has paid divi- 
dends without interruption. The book value 
of the bank’s stock is placed at 338, and 
with annual dividend rate of 24 per cent the 
shares of this bank at prevailing market 
price afford a yield of 5 1-3 per cent. Not- 
withstanding a liberal dividend policy the 
surplus has increased since 1900 from $3,- 
568,600 to $23,772,400. 


earnings and 


occupies a 


The last office statement shows deposits of 
$167,224,000 as compared with $155,000,000 
in June, 1923. Capital is $10,000,000, and 
aggregate resources, $212,529,000. 


NEW YORK OFFICE FOR CHICAGO BANK 

The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago has opened an office in New 
York City in the Hanover Bank building at 
5 Nassau street to facilitate operations in 
behalf of patrons and particularly in connec- 
tion with foreign transactions and matters 
relating to investments. The 
charge of H. Towner Deane. 

The Continental & Commercial is the first 
Chicago bank to establish a permanent office 
in New York City. The bank has resources 
of over $445,000,000 and the trust and sav- 
ings bank owned by the stockholders of the 
national bank has resources of about $109,- 
000,000. The Continental & Commercial Se- 
curities Company, a subsidiary of the bank, 
established offices in New York a short time 
ago. 


office is in 





A recent appraisal ef the estate of the late 
Edwin S. Marston, who was president of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York for twenty-four years, showed a net 
value of only $29,631 after all deductions. 














Che Northern Trust Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


TRUSTS - INVEST MENTS - SAVINGS 








ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 

Steady growth is réported by the Albany 
Trust Company of Albany, N. Y. 
aggregate $10,888,000 with United States, 
state and city bonds of $1,298,000; other 
stocks and bonds, $1,894,000; cash on hand 
and in banks, $2,856,000; time and demand 
loans, $4,151,000. 
784,839. 


Resources 


Deposits amount to $9,- 
Capital is $400,000; 
undivided profits, $675,082. Officers 
Charles H. Bissikummer, president; Jacob 
S. Friedman, vice-president; James H. Wal- 
lace, vice-president and secretary; Philip 
Fitz Simons, treasurer; Samuel C. Harcourt, 
assistant treasurer; Charles H. Bissikum- 
mer, Jr., assistant secretary; Randall J. Le 
Boeuf, general counsel. 


surplus and 


are: 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. OF UTICA, N. Y. 

Substantial gains are indicated in the last 
financial statement of the Citizens Trust 
Company of Utica, N. Y., with resources 
amounting -to $29,988,000 and including cash 
on hand and in banks of $1,700,000; U. S. 
securities, $691,000; other bonds and securi- 
ties, $930,969; mortgage loans, $1,348,934; 
other loans, $15,802,000. Deposits total $16,- 
741,000. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $1,211,000. 

PEOPLES BANK OF BUFFALO 

With resources of $24,452,000 the Peoples 
Bank of Buffalo is strongly entrenched as 
one of the leading banking institutions in 
that city. Included among resources are 
discounts and time loans, $9,174,000; demand 
loans, $7,945,000; U. S. Government and New 
York State bonds, $2,296,000. Deposits total 
$21,328,000. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $1,067,494. 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
recently began the second century of its ex- 
istence with deposits of $133,000,000. 
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$12,500,000.00 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


4 Per Cent Serial Gold Bonds 


FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS FOR STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


Exempt from Taxation 


Sealed proposals will be received until 11 o’clock A.M. 


Wednesday, September 24, 1924 


At the Office of the State Comptroller, 158 State St., Albany, N. Y., 





for the purchase in whole or in part of Twelve Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
State of New York Construction of Buildings for State Institutions Bonds. 

The bonds will be dated September 1, 1924, and will mature $500,000.00 annually on 
September 1 in each of the years from 1925 to 1949, both inclusive, interest being payable 
semi-annually on March 1 and September 1 at the rate of four per cent per annum. 

Both principal and interest will be payable in gold coin of the United States of America 
of the present standard of weight and fineness at the Bank of Manhattan Company in the 
City of New York. 


These Bonds Are Legal Investments for Savings Banks and 
Trust Funds 


The bonds are issued in accordance with the provisions of Section Four of Article Seven 
of the Constitution, and Chapter 591 of the Laws of 1923, for the purpose of providing 
funds for the construction of buildings for the following institutions for the care, support, 
instruction or training of the wards of the state; state hospitals for the insane; state chari- 
table institutions, meaning thereby institutions of a charitable, eleemosynary, curative, 
correctional or reformative character supported in whole or in part by the state but not 
including state prisons. 

The bonds are part of a total authorized issue of Fifty Million Dollars, of which not 
more than one-fourth can be expended in any one fiscal year. 

Temporary receipts will be issued which will be exchanged for permanent bonds when 
ready for delivery. Permanent bonds will be issued in coupon form in denomination of 
$1,000.00 and in registered form in denominations of $1,000.00, $5,000.00, $10,000.00 
and $50,000.00. 

No bids will be accepted for less than the par value of the bonds nor unless accompanied 
by a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust 
company of the cities of Albany or New York, payable to the order of the Comptroller 
of the State of New York, for at least two per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. 

As the bonds are payable in twenty-five equal annual installments, all bids will be re- 
quired in multiples of $25,000.00, which sum will be deemed to include an equal face 
amount of bonds of each maturity. 

_ All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed and endorsed ‘‘Loan 
for Construction of Buildings for State Institutions’ and inclosed in a sealed envelope 
directed to the ‘‘Comptroller of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.” 

All bids will include accrued interest. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

Circular descriptive of these bonds and of outstanding state bonds, sinking funds, etc., 


will be mailed upon application to 
JAMES W. FLEMING, 
State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 
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Dated August 30, 1924, at Albany, N. Y. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


CAPITAL - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$5,000,000 
$22,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 

WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
FREDERICK A. THOM AS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 








GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar as to the 
principal of Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Cor- 
poration First Mortgage Leasehold 7 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds; transfer agent 
of 729,000 shares of capital of the 
Fifth Avenue Securities Corporation, 
without nominal or par value, and the New 
York Trust Company will act as registrar; 
transfer agent for 500,000 shares of the 
common stock of The Coca-Cola Company, 
without par value; trustee, registrar, and 
paying agent under the Canadian National 
Railways Equipment Trust Series H-1924, 
providing for and securing an authorized 
of $9,375,000 par value 4% per cent 
equipment trust gold certificates dated July 
1, 1924, due $625,000 par value annually from 
July 1, 1925 to July 1, 1939, inclusive; trans- 
fer agent for 106,378 shares of the Omnibus 
Corporation, Series “A” preferred stock of 
an authorized issue of 250,000 shares, hay- 
ing a par value of $100 per share, effective 
as of Aug. 20, 1924; trustee under The Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Power and Light Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage dated July 
1, 1924. 


stock 


sus 


issue 














EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
announces the following recent appointments 
transfer agent, registrar, trustee, etc.,; 
trustee for the 210 West 70th Corporation ; 
$1,200,000 par value participation § certifi- 
in 6 per cent first mortgage; 1556 
Broadway Corporation, first mortgage lease- 
hold 7 per cent sinking fund gold bonds: 
Crafts Building Corporation, first mortgage 
sinking fund 7 per cent gold bonds; Bim’s 
Realty Corporation, first mortgage 64% per 
cent serial gold loan certificates; United 
American Chain Incorporated, trus- 
under agreement respecting the deposit 
of stock of 14 Chain Store companies; Maur- 
Deutsch Building Corporation, first mort- 
leasehold 6% per sinking fund 
gold bonds. Transfer agent for the United 
States Stores Corporation; depositary, Com- 
monwealth Finance Corporation Stockhold- 
ers’ Protective Committee and Middle States 
Oil Corporation Stockholders’ Protective 
Committee; coupon paying agent for city of 
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Lake Alfred, Florida 6 per cent Water 
Works bonds; agent for subscriptions, Re- 


plogle Steel Company capital stock. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 

Unmistakable evidence of greater activity 
in business and in industrial operations is re- 
flected in latest summaries. Conservatism 
still obtains as to the future commitments, 
but there is a general feeling of confidence 
that business generally is on the mend: that 
the swing is now definitely upward. While 
the political horizon appears somewhat 
cloudy because of the Third Party following 
the prospects of a Coolidge victory are stead- 
ily growing brighter in the estimation of 
local business men and bankers. Acceptance 
of the Dawes plan is another encouraging 
factor. 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in its current business and trade re- 
view, sums up the situation as follows: 

“The past month has brought marked im- 
provement in business sentiment and many 
evidences that trade itself is recovering. In- 
dustry, unmistakably, is responding gradu- 
ally to the influence of recent stimulating de- 
velopments. Outstanding among these, are 
the more pronounced ease of money, the revo- 
lutionary rise of grain prices, the dwindling 
stocks of goods due to extreme industriai 
curtailment and Europe’s encouraging prog- 
ress toward recuperation. 

“Signs are abundant that an important 
change in the economic trend has appeared. 
Commodity prices have turned upward. 
Bank clearings are larger. Security and for- 
eign exchange markets have been buoyant. 
Railroad traffic has mounted to the highest 
level of the year, and operations and demand 
are expanding in a long list of industries. 
Improvement is partly due to seasonal 
causes, as Autumn approaches, and partly to 
a natural rebound from the most severe re- 
action in industry since 1921. Underlying the 
revival is the tremendeus factor of an un- 
precedented abundance of credit.” 

The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia, 
in its “Economic Review” also expresses 
faith in the restoration of business and in- 
dustrial activity, as follows: 

“There is now general agreement that the 
industrial and trade depression, which came 
upon the country in 1923, and became more 
pronounced and severe during the first half 
of this year, has about run its course and 
is now giving way to better times. Evidences 
of better business appear within the United 
States ; they show in international exchanges, 








Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,300,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 


J. A. HARRIS, JR. W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 





they are seen in Europe and in other coun- 
tries. For the first time since the war ended, 
nearly six years ago, economic conditions 
around the world are favorable to a forward 
movement in which all peoples and nations 
can participate to their own mutual gains, It 
is becoming possible for Europe to set to 
work in earnest and to make headway in 
reconstruction based upon sure foundations.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
in its September survey of business condi- 
tions, says: 

“More active demand for goods, rising 
wholesale prices, less curtailing of produc- 
tion schedules, and a slight increase in em- 
ployment during late July and early August 
have given a better tone to business in ‘this 
district. At the same time there is a ten- 
dency in some lines to place conservative or- 
ders for future delivery. Credit conditions 
show little change and money rates continue 
easy. Of course the recent improvement has 
not affected all industries to the same degree, 
and in certain lines business is little better 
than it has been for some months past. Sev- 
eral of the textile industries, however, have 
shown considerable recovery since the middle 
of July.” 
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PHILADELPHIA 


TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Trust Funds $202,490,972.53 


Henry G. BreENGLE, President 


FRANK M. Haroprt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. Denney, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


J. Catvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. SToTesBury 
Levi L. Rug 

W. W. ATTERBURY 
Samuzt M. Vaucrain 


J. Franxiin McFappenx ARTHUR 


415 CHESTNUT STREET 


Tuomas S. Gatzs ‘. 
Apotex G. RosENGARTEN 
Lepyarp HEeckscHER 
BenyJaAMIN RusH 

H. Li 


PHILADELPHIA 


HoweL_, CuMMINGS 
Henry G. Brencie 
CHARLES Day 
WILLIAM A. Law 


EA SAMUEL M. CURWEN 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 














TRUST COMPANIES REPORT INCREASED 


DEPOSITS 
Deposits in trust companies and _ state 
banks of Philadelphia have increased $22,- 
049,817 in the six months ended June 30, 


making total of $616,3SS8,732. 

The Girard Trust Company ranks first in 
amount of deposits, having $52,367,716. The 
Fidelity Trust Company is second, with $47,- 
954,248, while the Bank of North America 
and Trust Company is a close third, with 
$47,740,687. Other large holders of deposits 
are Philadelphia Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, $44,241,495; 
Land Title and Trust, $24,955,476; Philadel- 
phia Trust, $24,217,556; Franklin Trust, $19,- 
290,350; West End Trust, $16,524,128; Integ- 
rity Trust, $14,744,508; Germantown Trust, 
$14,333,289; Ninth Bank and Trust, $13,838,- 
987; Continental-Equitable Title and Trust, 
$13,569,591, and Provident Trust, $13,421,815. 

Eighty-four trust companies, state banks 
and mortgage guarantee companies here, in 
the year ended June 30th last, earned $17,- 
571,549, or an average of 27.88 per cent on 
their capital 
average of 


stock, 


30.56 


as compared 
cent in the 


with an 
per previous 


year. 


SUMMARY OF PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANKS 
Philadelphia National increased 
their deposits $51,297,199 in the three months 
ending June 30th. The total that date 
was $625,517,533. This figure establishes a 
new high record for deposits. 

The thirty-one national banks of this city 
on June 30th had a combined capital of $28,- 
680,000 and surplus and undivided profits of 
$75,358,050. In the year ending on that date 
earned $8,632,769, average of 
30.29 per cent on capital. When compared to 
the book value of the shares of the various 
banks, however, the average of earnings was 
only 8.30 per cent, while on the market value 
of the shares they showed 8.25 per cent. 


banks 
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they or an 


A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Mutual Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has been called to vote upon a proposed in- 
crease in capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Bankers Bond & Mortgage Company 
has been organized in Philadelphia with sub- 
scribed capital of $1,000,000 to engage in the 
business of buying, selling and guaranteeing 


first mortgages. Albert M. Greenfield is 
president and C. Addison Harris, Jr., vice- 


president. 












































































































TRUST 


BRANCH BANKING POWERS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Establishment of branch offices by trust 
companies in Pennsylvania is confined to the 
place designated in their charters as their 
principal places of business, an opinion by 
J. W. Grown, Deputy Attorney General, to 
Peter G. Cameron, Secretary of Banking, 
made public today, declared. The opinion 
held that the law gives no authority for ex- 
tending a business beyond the limits set forth 
in the charter. 

Trust companies in Pennsylvania are liable 
for payment of the emergency profits tax 
passed by the 1923 Legislature, Deputy At- 
torney General John Robert Jones declared 
in a recent opinion to Auditor General Sam- 
uel S. Lewis. National banks are exempt 
under operation of federal law. The opinion 
held that the term “corporations” includes 
trust companies, and that this tax is in addi- 
tion to any regularly imposed tax. 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 

The latest official report of the Philadel- 
phia Trust Company shows trust funds of 
$202,490,000 and corporate trusts aggregat- 
ing $234,000,000. Resources amount to $31,- 
201,000 including cash on hand and in banks 
of $7,178,000; loans upon collateral, $14,704,- 
000: investment securities owned $8,410,000. 
Capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus, $5,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $744,840 and deposits, 
$24,217,556. 


COMMONWEALTH TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 

The Commonwealth Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia proposes to increase its 
capital stock from 10,000 shares to 15,000 
shares of the par value of $100. These will 
be offered to stockholders at $200 a share; 
one-half is to be applied to capital, the bal- 
ance to surplus. A special meeting of stock- 
holders has been called to authorize the new 
stock. The June 30th statement showed 
total resources of $14,505,000 with capital 
of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$2,865,967. 


Aggregate resources of state banks and 
trust companies of Pennsylvania amount to 
$2,769,862,000 representing an increase of 
$76,756,000 since last March and of $200,- 
000,000 as compared with June 30, 1923. 

Application has been made for a charter 
for the Allegheny Trust Company to be lo- 
cated at 3215 North Front street, Philadel- 
phia with capital of $125,000. 


COMPANIES 


Publicity - Advertising 
Director 


Highly qualified by experience. At 
present engaged with a well known Mid- 
Western banking institution. 

Will consider change January 1. 

Original, conservative, effective pro- 
ducer of business. Seeks wider field. 

Correspondence confidential. Address 
‘PUBLIC RELATIONS,”’ care Trust 


Companies Magazine. 





PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
MID-CITY OFFICE 

For the convenience of patrons and to ex- 
tend its facilities the Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia recently opened its new 
mid-city office at 1508 Chestnut street. The 
new quarters are attractively designed and 
equipped to suggest a bit of old Philadelphia 
in the Colonial period. The depositors’ desks 
are replicas of a desk owned by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the desks occupied by executive 
officers are copies of the desk in Indepen- 
dence Hall on which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. 

The last official report of the Provident 
Trust Company showed resources of $26,723,- 
000 with capital of $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $8,517,742. Individual 
deposits amount to $11,362,000. 


Capital stock of the Aldine Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has been increased $250,000, 
which makes capital outstanding of $1,000,- 
000 and surplus fund of $812,000. 

Richard Weglein, former president of City 
Councils, has been elected president of the 
Jefferson Title & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Bank and Trust Company of West 
Philadelphia has purchased the assets of the 
West Philadelphia Bank. J. Milton Lutz has 
been elected president of the newly organ- 
ized trust company. 

The Cowanshannock Trust Company is be- 
ing organized at Rural Valley, Pa. 

John G. Carruth, who was for a number 
of years president of the Industrial Trust, 
Title and Savings Company of Philadelphia, 
died recently at Spring Lake, N. J., at the 
age of seventy-three. Mr. Carruth was head 
of the dress goods manufacturing firm of 
John G. Carruth & Company. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


ON i 8 Ee me 
American Bank & Trust Co............ 300,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.....5,000,000 
i OC CCRE.  CGwewall es = wu dicie «i Gk 187,500 
Central Trust & Savings............... 750,000 
CE CEM ie cdc avmdide coda wee 500,000 
NE re ee 400,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins............... 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable.................1,000,000 
East Falls Bank & Trust............... 125,000 
ee Ww ee ee 200,000 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund........... 300,000 
ee SE a eee 
ED cha te 6 5: Hig Kb 916. oo wie a 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania ......3,000,000 
SOI AWAD. «bc on aw bee vcvescas 250,000 
OS ON sR ea ea eee 1,500,000 
oo re ae 1,000,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust.............. 200,000 
OS 1 ene 2,500,000 


Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Haddington Title & Trust. 


os alice 1,000,000 
bate tema 125,000 


OS ere ere eee 200,000 
EEN EEE, SI eee 500,000 
8 SEE aa ees 750,000 
PEMOCOON Late Me BPUSE. .. 2.6.22 ct ececes 190,750 
ee NS EE ee ORE 500,000 
Lend Tithe & Trost Co......6.2..08: .. .38,000,000 
Laperey neue a Lrast Co..........0.60% 500,000 
eS a 250,000 
DMosunt mt. Tite & Trust. ........ 6... 500,000 
ee ee re . 500,000 
Oe Se” 6 re eoreer 
inte Bank & Trust............cc00% . 750,000 
Northeast Tacony................ .... 250,000 
North Philadelphia Trust.............. 373,000 
BG Bisa cic nae wo lo a bE A wae e 500,000 
ms piety 400,000 
Northwestern Trust Co skaeeeehues 150,000 
eh . 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances... ere he 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co.............. 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Trust Co............... . 1,000,000 
eR, i 300,000 
eat ew a ee ere | 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust .....2,000,000 
ee See 
NCU nce eae Ks ok oe e . 500,000 
EE GAS a ee eee . 150,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust...............1,000,000 
EO ba Le re ee 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust........ 500,000 


A forty-ton vault was recently installed by 
the Federal Title and Trust Company of 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The Barclay-Westmoreland Trust Company 
of Greensburg, Pa., has celebrated its seven- 
tieth birthday. It is the oldest bank in West- 
moreland County. 

The Merchants National Bank and the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Harrisburg, Pa., are 
to be consolidated under the title and char- 
ter of the trust company. 


Surplus and 


undivided 








profits Deposits 

June 30, June 30, Par Last Date of 

1924 1924 Value Sale Sale 
$718,191 100 23 8-13-24 
347,188 $3,601,279 50 721 10-17-23 
5,802,733 47,741,637 100 285 7-30-24 
166,341 2,633,409 50 S114 7 —-9-24 
1,207,631 11,193,214 50 14034 10-10-24 
725,066 9,172,470 50 14516 7— 2-24 
736,280 5,634,661 100 231 11--15-—22 
2,865,967 10,367,912 100 1301 S—13—24 
1,676,719 13,569,591 50 190 8-27-24 
128,115 1,081,947 50 100 5- 7-24 
100,029 ane 50 3914 12-19-23 
437,615 4,523,228 50 100 3-28-23 
314,909 5,080,464 100 175 10-18-22 
17,293,068 47,954,243 100 505 S—20—24 
3,362,849 1,264,080 100 122 ll— 7-23 
729,385 7,472,528 50 180 6-20-23 
2,031,431 19,290,350 100 250 7-30-24 
1,632,624 14,333,289 100 342 1-16-24 
313,418 3,608,888 50 185 8-27-24 
10,560,683 52,367,716 100 915 S— 2-24 
823,713 10,711,697 100 15614 9-10-24 
154,989 2,923,083 100 175 9— §-24 
298,418 3,783,964 100 171 12-28-21 
1,835,377 10,205,755 50 240146 9-10-24 
3,462,252 14,744,507 50 335 — 5-14-24 
28,492 1,217,208 50 60 S-— 6§—-24 
1,033,145 11,759,056 50 6014 10-18-10 
12,296,236 24,955,476 100 665 i— 2-24 
178,436 4,675,872 50 1S3 4-19-24 
3,065,512 25 90 7- 9-24 
11,525,973 50 275 11-14-23 
" 2,248,883 50 63 S—20—24 
258,516 5,552,773 50 73 9- 3-24 
1,766,040 13,838,987 100 885 9—10-2 
110,615 1,064,122 50 714 S— §-—24 
821,826 9,303,620 50 22514 10-10-23 
2,738,160 11,305,622 100 52144 8-13-24 
132,404 2,609,853 50 7214 11-28-23 
914,797 9,606,047 50 326 6-— 6-23 
197,752 2,097,523 100 180 9-18-23 
15,999,031 44,241,495 100 601 7-23-24 
379,127 11,602,536 50 85 7-30-24 
5,744,841 24,217,556 100 642 5-28-24 
89,206 951,986 50 1316 9- 3-24 
8,517,742 13,421,815 100 195 4-30-24 
3,932,676 8,142,713 100 550 3-12-2 
1,285,203 6,244,742 100 11514 8-27-2 
327,508 4,067,401 50 LOO 2-20-2 
213,707 ee 100 275 4—23-2 
1,201,706 5,245,247 100 17014 9-10-2 
2,180,817 16,524,128 100 »=—.21014 7- 2-2 
915,989 7,389,544 50 210 8-13-2 


The newly organized Cumberland Trust 
Company has opened for business in Harris- 
burg with William H. Sloat as president and 
John B. Corl as secretary and treasurer. 

The Central Trust Company is being or- 
ganized in Reading, Pa., with capital of 
$250,000. 

The Chelten Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia recently opened its new Logan Branch 
at southeast corner of Broad and Lowden 
streets. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP COMING 
INTO ITS OWN 

Corporate trusteeship, as the most efficient 
and responsible agency for the care and pro- 
tection of property and estates, is rapidly 
coming into its rightful heritage in Massa- 
chusetts, and especially in this city, after 
years of laborious, uphill striving against 
unusual handicaps. The pioneers in the local 
trust company field—the oldest dating as far 
back as 1871—are reaping the reward of 
their patience, their faithful stewardship and 
diligence. Of the aggregate assets of forty- 
five trust companies in Massachusetts active- 
ly exercising fiduciary functions, amounting 
to over $350,800,000, the Boston trust com- 
panies report $302,000,000. The total repre- 
sents an increase of nearly $300,000,000, 
within the past twelve years and indicates 
the cumulative velocity with which trust 
business is growing. 

What makes the future for trust business 
in Massachusetts particularly bright is that 
the total amount thus far committed to the 
care of trust companies and banks is still 
considerably below the average that obtains 
in other cities of equal rank with Boston in 
respect to domiciled wealth and volume of 
estates passing through probate. Formerly 
the advantage was with the professional or 
individual executors, trustees and adminis- 
trators because of their immunity from cer- 
tain tax requirements and lack of public ap- 
preciation of corporate trust service. Within 
later years the aspect has changed due in 
considerable measure to multiplicity of tax, 
technical and investment problems which 
have created conditions with which only the 
efficient and experienced trust company or 
the bank with trust powers are able to cope. 

Active development of trust powers by 
some of the leading national banks of this 
city has served to stimulate public interest 
and appreciation for corporate fiduciary 
service. Likewise the organization of a local 
association of trust department officers will 
enable banks as well as trust companies to 
unite upon desirable legislative safeguards 
and resist ill-advised bills that come up at 
every session of the legislature. 


The Beacon Trust Company shows banking 
resources of $22,701,000 with deposits of $17,- 
610,000 and savings assets of $3,225,000. 


Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,910,891. 











The bank of yesterday was a simple concern 
compared with the complex organization of 
today. To retain yesterday’s personal co- 
operation between banker and business man, 
and at the same time afford our customers 
the full departmentalized service of today, 
is the ambition of the management of this 
bank. 
Bond Department 
Foreign Department 


Trust Department 


GARFIELD 


NATIONAL BANK 


230 STREET, WHERE 


FIFTH AVENUE 
CROSSES BROADWAY 





INCREASE IN TRUST COMPANY 
DEPOSITS 

Ninety-five trust companies reporting to 
the Massachusetts Commissioner of Banks 
as of June 30, 1924, give total deposits of 
$485,426,839, against $445,114,295 March 31st 
and $154,618,554 for 96 trust companies June 
30, 1923. Seventy-six trust companies with 
savings departments report total deposits of 
savings departments, $150,278,029 June 30, 
1924, against $146,601,693 March 31st, and 
$136,6380,352 June 30, 1925. 


The Liberty Trust Company reports bank- 
ing resources of $9,164,000 with deposits of 
$7,212,000; capital, $750,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $781,574. Savings depart- 
ment assets amount to $4,711,000 and trust 
funds, $181,116. 

The New England Trust Company reports 
trust department assets of $90,828,000. Re- 
sources in the banking department amount 
to $28,545,869 with deposits of $23,714,000. 
Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,692,462. 

The New England Trust Company has 
opened its new Back Bay Branch at 443 
Boylston street. 











$2,000,000 $2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 





ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 











ABBREVIATED TITLE FOR COMMON- 
WEALTH-ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


The Comptroller of the Currency has given 
permission to the Commonwealth-Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston to abbreviate its 
corporate title to Atlantic National Bank. 
The change is made in the interest of sim- 
plicity and also because of the traditions 
which attach to the title of the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank which date back to 1813. 

In 1923 the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany was merged with the former Fourth- 
Atlantic National Bank under the name of 
the Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank. 
Embraced in the various merger operations 
of the Atlantic National Bank, covering a 
period of over three-quarters of a century 
were the following institutions: The Metro- 
politan National Bank, Fourth National 
Bank, National Hamilton Bank, Peoples, New 
England, Manufacturers, Continental, South 
End, Boylston National and the Common- 
wealth Trust Company. Among the stock- 
holders of the Atlantic National, when it ob- 
tained its national charter in 1864 was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and among shareholders as 
well as patrons appear the names of some of 
New England’s oldest families. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


The latest financial statement of this bank 
shows combined resources of $93,872,000; de- 
posits, $81,441,000; capital, $4,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $5,519,989. George 
S. Mumford is president and Herbert K. Hal- 
lett is chairman of the board. Within a few 
months the Atlantic National Bank expects 
to occupy its new building in Post Office 
Square which will soon be completed at a 
eost of over $5,000,000, 


GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES IN 
BOSTON 

Compilation of the latest official statements 
of the trust companies of Boston reveals sub- 
stantial growth in banking as well as in fidu- 
ciary activities. Combined deposits, exclu- 
sive of accounts carried in savings depart- 
ments, amount to 308,904,528.82. Trust de- 
partment assets aggregate $302,458,267.40. 

The Old Colony Trust Company reports 
total resources of $165,103,000; deposits of 
$142,955,000; capital, $7,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $10,229,857. Trust de- 
partment assets amount to $106,252,000, ex- 
clusive of corporate trusts. 

The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, which has a record of 46 years of suc- 
cessful fiduciary administration, reports 
trust department assets of $84,646,000. The 
banking department shows resources of $20,- 
744,000 with deposits of $15,881,000; capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $3,- 
761,891. 

The State Street Trust Company reports 
total assets in its banking department of 
$49,540,000 with deposits of $41,731,000; capi- 
tal of $2,000,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $3,412,158. Trust department assets 
amount to $15,983,000. 

The American Trust Company has banking 
resources of $30,290,000 with deposits of $25,- 
142,000; capital, $1,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $2,733,616. Trust assets 
amount to $912,280. 

Boston claims the distinction of being the 
second largest city on the Atlantic Coast in 
respect to imports. During the past year 
the port of Boston registered 4,296,914 long 
tons of imports and 470,801 tons of export 
shipping. 

The Portland Trust Company is being or- 
ganized at Portland, Connecticut, and at 
Hamden, Conn., the Hamden Bank and Trust 
Company is shortly to commence business. 

The Jamaica Plain Trust Company of Bos- 
ton is to be merged with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank. 
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FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$15,460,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 





IMPROVED BUSINESS PROSPECTS IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
dullness has been 
by tangible evidence of improvement in New 
England and industries, according 
to summaries issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston and reports from correspon- 
dents to local banks and trust companies. 
The Republican victory in Maine has exerted 
a very salutary influence upon business gen- 
erally throughout this district. The First 
National Bank of this city in its latest “New 
England Letter,” 
“The foundation for increased and better- 
balanced trade activity has been laid, the re- 
cession of business has been checked and it 
can fairly be said that distinct and tangible 
betterment is being realized. The success of 
the Allied negotiators in agreeing to methods 
of launching the Dawes plan and, more sig- 
nificant, the apparent endorsement of the 
Aliied Governments has had a profound psy- 
chological effect throughout the commercial 
world. Added to this, so far as this country 
is concerned, is the spectacular betterment 
in the position of the grower of wheat, corn, 
hogs, cotton and other food products and 
materials. The crippled condition of 


Midsummer succeeded 


business 


Says: 


basic 


the farmer as to purchasing power has now 
been nearly rectified. A few weeks ago his 
buying power was around SO per cent of the 
pre-war normal. At the present time he is 
approaching a parity with most industrial 
workers, 

“The industry has already felt the 
impetus and a gain in orders, production, and 
prices is recorded, the buying by agricultural 
implement interests, motor companies and 
railroads being conspicuous. Motor produc- 
tion, after a curtailment, is again rising, the 
leather market is firmer, while textiles are 
beginning to feel the better atmosphere, ac- 
tual improvement being noticeable in silks, 
woolens and cottons in the order named. The 
cotton mills are producing slightly 
more, and a significant fact is that manufac- 
turers are now refusing firm but unsatisfac- 
tory price proposals for goods. This phase 
is usually the forerunner of substantial busi- 
ness at reasonably satisfactory levels. The 
hand-to-mouth policy of practically all 
branches of industry, coupled with very dras- 
tic curtailment of production in recent 
months, has set the stage for a sound revival 
in business, the beginning of which is al- 
ready apparent.” 


steel 


goods 





_ CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charlestown Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co 
Exchange Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co 

Massachusetts Trust Co 

New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

ye 6 a 
United States Trust Co 


1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 1924 
$2,733,616.09 
1,910,891.92 
3,761,887.55 

21,521.30 
109,144.35 
147,268.55 

1,014,600.32 

34,023.29 
781,574.70 
866,685.08 

2,692 ,462.35 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
June 30, 1924 

$912,280.73 


Deposits 
June 30, 1924 
$25,142,826.79 

15,881,405.17 84,646,261.43 
1,268,780.48 
1,168,463.40 
2,.880,946.03 
6,202 ,093.52 
1,050,543.04 
7,212,350.26 
11,647 ,989.46 
23,714,285.73 


“181,116.47 
1,152.451.12 
90,828,429.28 


10,229,857 .99 
3,412.158.20 
1,202,332.40 


142,955,096.41 
41,731,314.58 
10,338,211.55 


106, 
15,983,791.18 
2,035,386.75 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


MECCA OF AMERICAN BANKERS 
Unusual interest attaches to 
convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to be held in this city during the 
week beginning September 29th. It marks 
the fiftieth anniversary or golden jubilee of 
the American Association, one of 
the greatest constructive forces in the eco- 
nomic and financial life of the nation. The 
convention, however, will also serve to 
crystallize viewpoints as to the prospective 
outcome of the Presidential election in which 
bankers are vitally concerned as citizens as 
well as because of the important bearing of 
the result on financial and banking policies. 
The banking fraternity in this city has 
exerted itself to the utmost to render the 
convention a success and in keeping with its 
historic character. The various committees 
have vied with each other to anticipate the 
needs of the expected 8,000 visiting bankers 
and to provide a brand of hospitality that 
will linger in memory. All the banks and 
trust companies—particularly those located 


this year’s 


tankers 


in the “loop” district—will observe “open 
house.” The formal opening of the com- 
pleted and capacious new home of the II- 


linois Merchants 
place during 
ceremonies to 
invited. 
General 


Trust 
convention 
which all 


take 
special 
will he 


will 
with 
delegates 


Company 
week 


arrangements for reception and 
entertainment of delegates are in charge of 
the executive committee of which George R. 
Reynolds is chairman. Melvin A. Traylor is 
chairman of the arrangements committee and 
John W. O'Leary heads the entertainment 
committee. Excellent publicity work has 
been conducted by the committee headed by 
G. W. Cooke and hotel accommodations have 
been provided by the committee headed by 
Craig B. Hazlewood. : 

The first day will be devoted to meetings 
of the Trust Company Division and the Sav- 
ings Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association as-well as to committee confer- 


ences. The annual meeting of the Savings 
Bank Division will feature a film entitled 


“Dollar Down” and among the speakers on 
the program will be Frank J. Parsons, vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company of New York who will dis- 
cuss “The Banker's Place in the Real Estate 
Mortgage Field.” 

Tuesday will witness the first session of 
the general convention at the Auditorium at 








OU WILL FIND— 
CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY WITH 

A BACKGROUND OF 

PROGRESSIVE CONSER- 

VATISM AND A RECORD 

OF SATISFACTORY 

ACHIEVEMENT, READY 

TO MEET EVERY RE- 

QUIREMENT OF A COR- 

RESPONDENT BANK 


-o ang ++ 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Monroe and Clark Streets 








which Walter W. Head will make his presi- 
dential address. The viewpoint of 
ture will be presented by 
of Agriculture E. T. 


agricul- 
former Secretary 
Meredith and the third 
speaker of the session will be Dwight W. 
Morrow of J. P. Morgan & Company, who 
will discuss international loans. 

At the second general session, Wednesday 


morning, October ist, Arthur Reynolds, 
president Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, will talk on “Tuning in with 


Events” and C. H. Markham, president I- 
linois Central Railroad, will speak for trans- 
portation. 

At the third general 
morning, October 2d, Vv 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, and Senator George Wharton Pep- 
per of Pennsylvania will speak. 

Other speakers will 
various sessions of the association and of 
the divisions. The subjects will cover a 
wide range of topics including current eco- 
nomic problems of national interest as well 
as subjects relating more particularly to the 
various branches of banking. A feature o! 
the convention will be attendance and trib- 
utes to former presidents of the association 
and a survey of the important achievements 
of that organization during the past 50 years. 


session, 


Thursday 
James C. Cropsey, Jus- 


able address the 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GoppaRD ......Chairman of the Board 
PART A. TEAUIGAN 6. 60s cc'ecndiscsecdcs President 
OBCAm Bi. TRAUGAM ccc ccceccccans Vice-President 
C. EDWARD CARLSON... .......05- Vice-President 
WALTER J. Cox Vice-President 
Austin J. LINDSTROM... Cashier 
SAMUEL E. KNIGHT. Secretary 
Wa. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
FRANK I. PACKARD.............Assistant Cashier 
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Your Business Invited 


STANDING OF LEADING CHICAGO 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

Latest financial statements of Chicago's 
leading banks and trust companies show an 
exceptional accumulation of deposits with 
resources in some instances at record figures. 
The Continental and Commercial Banks re- 
port combined resources of $554.530,000 with 
deposits of $482,906,000. The Continental 
and Commercial National Bank has capital 
of $25,000,000 with surplus of $15,000,000, 
and undivided profits of $5,500,512. The 
Continental and Commercial Trust & Savy- 
ings Bank has combined. capitalization of 
$16,712,000. 

The Union Trust Company of Chicago is 
recording marked progress in all deparr- 
ments with resources aggregating $71,620,- 
000; deposits, $63,200,000; capital, $2,000,- 
000; surplus, $3,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its of $547,539. 

The Illinois Merchants Trust Company in 
association with the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, has aggregate resources of 
$483,843,000 and deposits of $401,631,000. As 
soon as the new Illinois Merchants Trust 
Building is completed the Corn Exchange 
will become part of the trust company. 
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The First National Bank and the allied 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago show 
combined resources of $394,937,000; deposits 
of $331,002,000. The capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the First National 
amount to over $30.000,000 and the First 
Trust & Savings Bank has capitalization of 
$16,279,000. 

Northern Trust Company of Chicago shows 
total resources of $66,263,000, with deposits 
of $55,581,000. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus 
fund, $3,000,000 and undivided profits, $2,- 
OS6,469. 


IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

One of the most carefully prepared and 
reliable business surveys is that published 
by the Continental and Commercial Banks 
of Chicago: Instead of indulging in prog- 
nostications and half-digested conclusions 
the general trend of business is interpreted 
in the light of past experiences and current 
barometers of trade and industry. In the 
latest publication special attention is given 
to the subject of agriculture and the change 
in the tide for American wheat farmers is 
discussed as follows: 

“The wheat farmers of the United States 
are profiting this year by the adversity of 
their foreign competitors. Or, more correct- 
ly, it may be said that during the past two 
years they have suffered by reason of large 
production of their foreign competitors, de- 
pressing the world’s wheat markets. Our 
crop this year is about five per cent larger 
than last year, but the world crop is about 
ten per cent Canada, which had 474,- 
000,000 bushels last year, will have only 
about 280,000,000 this year. The July farm 
price of wheat this year is $1.06. Last year 
it was 90 cents. On the basis of these prices 
the value of this year’s crop in the United 
States is $853,000,000, and last year’s $707,- 
000,000—an increase of $146,000,000. This 
will go far to remove the distress in the 
wheat growing section of the West.” 


less. 


HEADS REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 

Keith J. Sheckler was recently appointed 
manager of the real estate department of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, to suc- 
ceed the late Charles Hubbard. Mr. Sheck- 
ler has been associated with the organization 
for the past 15 years. He entered the bank 
as a messenger but close application and in- 
terest in his work brought early advance- 
ment. He had assistant to Mr. Hub- 
bard for some time prior to the latter’s death. 
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Assets over $20,000,000 
No Deposits 
No Demand Liabilities 





CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 

Since June, 1923 the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany shows an increase in deposits from $15,- 
818,000 to $21,396,000 with resources aggre- 
gating $25,772,000. 

Consolidation of the National City Bank 
of Chicago with the National Bank of the 
Republic became effective on September 20th 
when the consolidated bank took possession 
of the new Bank of the Republic Building 
on La Salle street which was formerly known 
as the Corn Exchange Building. 

Rudolf A. Clement, economist for the II- 
linois Merchants Trust Company, has pre- 
pared an instructive booklet discussing the 
rubber industry. 


Henry R. Kent, formerly vice-president of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, will be president of the newly organ- 
ized Guardian National Bank of Chicago. 


General offices of the Findex Company 
have been moved from New York to Chicago 
in order to centralize the service provided by 
this organization. 


W. A. Armstrong, cashier of the Peoples 
Trust & Savings Bank of Galesburg, IIL, re- 
cently died at his home in that city. 








Fred A. Parker, for the past five years 
sales manager of P. W. Chapman & Company, 
is now associated with the bond department 
of the Illinois Merchants’ Trust Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Parker heads the new depart- 
ment of inheritance tax analysis. 

Stockholders of the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank recently authorized an increase 
in the capitalization of the bank from $300,- 
000 to $500,000. 

John Jay Abbott, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, is in China conducting 
negotiations with the Chinese government 
looking toward the payment of the $5,000,000 
loan made several years ago. 

Paul E. Zimmerman has been elected presi- 
dent of the Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank. 


E. C. HACKETT ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

Directors of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company at their recent meeting elected Ed- 
ward C. Hackett, vice-president of the com- 
pany and transferred $1,000,000 from undi- 
vided profits account to surplus account, 
making the capitalization $10,000,000 and the 
surplus, $7,000,000, and total assets over $20,- 
000,000. 
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PRIDE MARK 
OF A 
REAL BANK 





Big Enough—to handle any finan- 
cial transaction, national or re- 
gional, in an efficient manner. 


Small Enough—to consider every 
account as deserving our best 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 
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efforts, knowing that our growth 
depends on our customers’ suc- 
cess. 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 years 
of practical banking experience. 


Young Enough— in spirit to bring 
the enthusiasm of aggressive ofh- 
cers and a progressive board of 
business men into action in be- 
half of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the basis 
of absolute confidence in our re- 


sources of more than $86,000,000. 








CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Bank Capital 
BD RR os eases eles es awe $6,000,000 
Chicago Trust Co..... ..... 1,500,000 
*Continental & Commerciz ial Tr. & Sav 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings..........0...00. 250,000 
ig wy ee 6,250,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings................. 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Uh esa 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings............... 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank............. 3,000,000 
Home Bank & Trust Co............ . 1,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co...:..... . 15,000,000 
Lake View Trust & Savings............... 500,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings............... 400,000 
Mid-City Trust & Savings............ 750,000 
Northern Trust Co. Te A 
Northwestern Trust & Savings te ae erie 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings... 1,000,000 
Pullman Trust & Savings. . fT me 
Sheridan Trust & Savings................. 500,000 
Standard Trust & Savings................ 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago. . Sewer 
Stockmen’s Trust & 8: avings cy bs es ae ota 200,000 
Oe Le 2,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings................ 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings............... 500,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
June 30, 


Deposits, 
June 30, Book 


1924 1924 Value Bid Asked 
$4,151,024.69 $68,623,034 169 236 240 
930,701.45 19,186,045 162 162 
10,783,447.54 81,381,185 250 308 
463,717.31 7,515,425 285 325 a 
10,029,912.43 106,655,504 370 449 453 
476,936.02 4,248,120 259 210 225 
1,321,503.97 21,723,703 288 425 ee 
279,491.93 2,678,869 193 220 230 
4,747 427.00 37,420,075 258 360 370 
515,314.45 8,935,272 151 260 270 
20,084,063.98 272,827,656 346 399 403 
719,355.43 11,819,034 244 275 
233,846.88 7,575,486 154 200 SeA 
270,913.95 12°197.-717 136 220 235 
5,086,469.21 55,581,775 354 370 377 
742,108.49 17,966,610 174 310 Sars 
701,673.22 16,377,036 170 235 240 
407,898.33 6,248,042 181 208 215 
319,760.19 9,173,878 163 305 315 
917,489.00 10,700,531 191 173 177 
6,050,821.25 47,673,735 342 520 
175,329.34 2,328,813 187 175 ~ 
3,547 539.67 44,318,803 277 368 375 
221,085.47 12,940,495 131 246 252 
273,641.28 8,355,432 154 250 265 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


tStock owned by First National Bank. * 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


CONFERENCE ON INHERITANCE AND 
ESTATE TAXATION 

The conference on inheritance and estate 
taxation conducted in this city on September 
15th under the auspices of the Inheritance 
Tax Committee of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, is expected to have a very definite 
influence upon proposals for harmonizing and 
readjusting the whole basis of Federal and 
State taxation of estates and inheritances. 
The conference was attended by trust officers 
and tax experts from a number of trust com- 
panies and banks. Valuable suggestions 
were contained in the various papers pre- 
sented, and in the course of the discussions 
which resulted in a number of definite reso- 
lutions to be acted upon by the National Tax 
Assoeiation. 

The need of securing relief from the in- 
tolerable situation created by the multiplicity 
and confiscatory taxes levied by the Federal 
and State taxing authorities upon estates and 
inheritances was the subject of major inter- 
est at the sessions of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, following the preliminary conference. 
The resolutions adopted by the association 
will be submitted to the Governors of the 
various States and also to the commission of 
tax authorities authorized by President Cool- 
idge to take up the matter of general tax re- 
vision. 

Among the important papers scheduled for 
the conference on inheritance and estate 
taxation in this city were the following: 
“The Present Crisis in Inheritance and Es- 
tate Taxation,” by W. B. Belknap, chairman 
of the Inheritance Tax Committee of the Na- 
tional Tax Association; “Effect of Recent 
Decisions on the Taxation of Non-Resident 
Estates,” by Albert Handy, lecturer at New 
York University; “The Federal Estate Tax 
Regulations Concerning Community Prop- 
erty,” by Ralph Smith, Inheritance Tax At- 
torney, California; “Safety Vault Examina- 
tions,” by Frederick Vierling, vice-president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company; 
“Experiences with the Flat-Rate Plan for 
the Taxation of Non-Resident Estates,’ by 
J. S. Matthews, Assistant Attorney General 
of New Hampshire. 

Three definite alternatives were debated at 
the conference as basis for solution of the 
inheritance and estate tax problem, namely: 
(1) Abandonment of inheritance taxes as a 
source of State revenue; (2) collection of 
these taxes by the Federal Government, with 





New Orleans 


XIV 


Fire Protection 


The New Orleans Fire Department, 
made up of 58 companies and 659 active 
members is completely motorized, being 
equipped with 73 pieces of modern, mo- 
tor-driven, fire fighting apparatus. 

The high efficiency of this department 
is shown by the fact that out of 1049 
fires in 1923 on property valued at $32- 
963,916 the actual loss was 2 1-4%, a 
compared with an average loss of 6 2-3% 
for the whole United States. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 





distribution by it of part or all the yield 
among the states; (3) abandonment of these 
taxes aS a source of federal revenue, with a 
working agreement among the states to ac- 
complish equitable results. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial deposit gains are shown by 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis in its last financial statement. Re- 
sources aggregate $37,181,708 including loans 
and discounts of $20,106,255; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $2,916,889; bonds and other 
securities, $6,908,000; cash and due from de- 
positories, $6,297,900. Deposits total $28,- 
441,000 as compared with $26,493,000 last 
March. Capital is $3,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $5,132,106. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company has 
attained its position among the leading and 
strongest trust companies in the country 
without a merger or consolidation with other 
banks or trust companies. In the efficiency 
and refinement of its fiduciary service the 
Mississippi Valley has also achieved an en- 
viable record. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care, 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF LIBERTY 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 

President J. L. Johnston, of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, re- 
cently announced the election of R. P. Titus 
as a vice-president of the institution. Be- 
fore coming to St. Louis, in 1914, Mr. Titus 
was secretary to the late Speaker Champ 
Clark in Washington, later acting as secre- 
tary to Gov. Hamlin of the Federal Reserve 





R. P. Trrus 


tecently elected Vice-President of the Liberty Central 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


A. H. S. POST, President 





Board in Washington during the period of 
organization of the Federal Reserve system. 

Mr. Titus came to St. Louis in 1915 as sec- 
retary to J, L. Johnston, then president of 
the Liberty Bank, and in 1916 became mana- 
ger of the credit department. In 1918 he 
was elected assistant cashier and on the con- 
solidation of the Liberty Bank with the Cen- 
tral National was elected assistant vice- 
president. In April 1921 Mr. Titus was 
elected vice-president of the Security Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Texas, but returned in 
the fall of the same year to the Liberty 
Central. Mr. Titus is also secretary and 
treasurer and director of the Reserve Secur- 
ity Company of St. Louis besides being a 
director of the First National Bank of Madi- 
Son, Ill. 

Mr. Titus was born in Leesburg, Va., and 
attended the public schools in Washington, 
D. C. He prepared for college at the Kent 
School, Kent, Conn., and took academic course 
at Columbia University, New York City, leav- 
ing there in 1911 to become associated with 
Howard & Company, New York City. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

Under the able guidance of President John 
G. Lonsdale the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis continues to break new ground 
and increase its volume of business. The last 
official report showed total resources of $86,- 
447,681 with cash and exchange amounting 
to $23,219,988; U. S. bonds and certificates, 
$12,163,559; bonds, stocks, ete., $5,007,000; 
loans and discounts, $42,356,806. Deposits 
total $67,013,000 including $9,370,000 savings 
deposits. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and 
profits, $4,120,719. The Federal Commerce 
Trust Company, the stock of which is owned 
by assenting shareholders of the National 
Bank of Commerce, and which has been 
in operation since last February, reports re- 
sources of $1,026,500. 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 





Capital - - - - = = = = $1,000,000.00 









Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. We invite correspondence or 
interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 














NEW TRUST ATTORNEY FOR NATIONAL was first identified with the 
BANK OF COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS old World's Fair. 


glories of the 
Then, after attaining his 








William H. Lawrence has become identi- legal education, began his career in the trust 
fied with the National Bank of Commerce in business. His going with the Bank of Com- 
St. Louis as a trust attorney. The announce- Merce is occasioned by the growth of the 
ment has been made by John G. Lonsdale, trust. department of that institution. This 
president of the bank. was the first national bank with a trust de- 


Mr. Lawrence has had 15 years’ experience partment and because of its success in that 
in trust work with the Mississippi Valley direction is still regarded as the foremost 
Trust Company. He is a lawyer by profes- ¢Xponent of national banks with fiduciary 





sion and highly regarded in matters of pro- Powers. 

bate and fiduciary law. In his new capacity Judge Davis Biggs who succeeded the 
he will be one of the able assistants of founder of the department, Judge Virgil M. 
Judge Davis Biggs, trust officer of the Na- Harris, some months ago, has made an envi- 
tional Bank of Commerce. able record for expansion which has brought 


More than 18 years ago Mr. Lawrence about the increased personnel. 
came to St. Louis from Springfield, Mo. He 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 

The Real Estate Mortgage Trust Company, 
with a capital stock of $250,000 and an initial 
paid-in surplus of $50,000, has been organ- 
ized in St. Louis with temporary offices in 
the Federal Reserve Bank building. Law- 
rence E, Mahan, assistant loan officer of the 
First National Company, is president, and 
J. Lionberger Davis, president of several 
large real estate holding companies and 
chairman of the board of the Security Na- 
tional Bank Savings & Trust Company, is 
chairman of the board. 

The company will make first deeds of trust 
on improved real estate in St. Louis and 
other large cities and sell bonds secured by 
them. It is proposed that salaries shall be 
nominal, and after 6 per cent has been 
earned and paid on the capital and paid-in 
surplus, 40 per cent of all earnings in excess 
of this will be paid to the management. 







“Over Seventy Years of Successful Bank- 
ing’ is the title of a booklet issued by the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis 
which sketches the progress of the institu- 
Wirttram H. LAWRENCE tion since its corporate inception. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 


BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GeEorGE M. Jongs, President 

EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

CuHaRLEs A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLAuDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun Lanpacrar, Assistant Secretary 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


OHIO’S IMPRESSIVE BANKING POWER 

In the accumulation of banking resources 
and deposits Ohio has established a record 
during the past few years which is probably 
not equaled by any other state in the Union. 
What is most significant is that the largest 
proportion of the increase in deposits is rep- 
resented by widely distributed savings, espe- 
cially in the larger industrial centers. Due 
to the systematic method of solicitation and 
the inviting facilities provided by banks and 
trust companies the average wage-earner is 
steadily putting his surplus earnings away 
for the proverbial “rainy day” instead of 
indulging in luxuries. The consequence is 
that Ohio has a great army of contented 
workmen and salaried people who have no 
time for radical political propaganda. 

Exclusive of the holdings of national banks 
the 74S trust companies and state banks un- 
der the supervision of the Ohio banking de- 
partment report resources of $1,833,144,000, 
which is an increase of $72,551,000 as com- 
pared with returns last March and of $144,- 
$53,000 since June, 1923. Deposits aggregate 
$1,583,000,000, an increase of $127,000,000 
during the past twelve months. Savings de- 
posits amount to $757,339,000, a gain of $83,- 
352,000 as compared with June, 1923. That 
demand for bank funds to carry on business 
is active in Ohio is also indicated by in- 
crease in loans and discounts of $66,769,000 
during the past year bringing the total to 
$1,142,000,000. On the other hand the 
amount of paper rediscounted with the fed- 
eral reserve bank has decreased. Combined 
capital is $109,566,000, an increase of $7,765,- 
000 during the year. Surplus and undivided 
profits amount to $95,596,000 as against $89,- 
468,000 a year ago. 


FRANK J. KLAuUSER, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
RoBERT C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
RANDOLPH P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Trust Officer 

J. H. Locusincer, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. EcCKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

F. G. Meter, Auditor 


EVIDENCE OF GOLD INFLATION 

Attention is called to the effect of surplus 
accumulation of gold on prices and credit in 
the current bulletin issued by the Cleveland 
Trust Company, which states: 

“Gold inflation has begun to appear in the 
form of credit made available to borrowers 
in a volume exceeding the current require- 
ments of commerce and industry. Its exist- 
ence is made manifest by the prevailing ab- 
normally low interest rates. These excep- 
tionally low rates for interest are the direct 
result of the long continued flow of great 
quantities of gold to America. As a result 
we have the beginnings of a credit inflation, 
which has already lifted the prices of bonds, 
induced active advances in the stock market, 
become an important factor in stimulating 
speculation in the grain markets, and an in- 
fluence in advancing prices in more than a 
score of the important commodity markets.” 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland summarizes the business situa- 
tion as follows: 

“The whole situation seems to us to afford 
ground for a sane confidence that the fall 
months will witness a gradual increase of 
general activity, shared unequally by dif- 
ferent industries, but laying the groundwork 
for normal business later. We do not believe 
that a rapid resumption of intense activity 
is either probable or desirable. Liquidation 
is not yet completed and we are still in the 
short order period. It is a time when busi- 
ness men should resist temptation to undue 
expansion or inflation based on the easy 
money market.” 


The merger of the Second National Bank 
with the Toledo Trust Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, has been approved by the directors of 
both institutions. The Toledo Trust Com- 
pany will increase its capital to $5,000,000. 
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CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
ACTIVITIES 

With fifty-three neighborhood branches and 
deposits close to $200,000,000 representing 
414,000 deposit accounts the Cleveland Trust 
Company may well pride itself upon having 
one of the largest “banking families” in the 
world. <A further increase in deposits has 
brought the total to $190,280,000 with re- 
sources aggregating $206,245,000. Capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amount to $13,- 
348,000. The assets of the company show a 
wise distribution and exceptional liquidity. 

The recent opening of a new office at Madi- 
son and Arthur avenues, known as the Madi- 
son Heights Bank, preserves for the Cleve- 
land Trust Company the distinction of main- 
taining fifty-three neighborhood banks in and 
near Cleveland, inasmuch as it takes the 
numerical place of the Garfield Bank, the 
services of which were consolidated on Aug- 
ust 2d at the main office at Euclid avenue 
and East 9th street. The new office in the 
Madison district is in charge of A. R. An- 
dress. 

J. F. L. Fitzgerald of the escrow division, 
real estate loan department of the Cleveland 
Trust Company has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the company, according to a re- 
cent announcement by President Harris 
Creech. Mr. Fitzgerald has been with the 
bank for three years, coming to his present 
connection from a ten-year association with 
the Land Title Abstract Company. He is a 
graduate of Georgetown University LL.B. 


GAINS BY UNION TRUST COMPANY 

Since occupying its palatial new home the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland has ex- 
perienced unprecedented growth. During a 
brief period of three months the deposits of 
the company have increased $31,592,000 and 
the various departments have experienced 
gains which indicate that the massive new 
home will be none too large to take care 
of the huge volume of business that centers 
in this institution. 

The manner in which officers and em- 
ployees of the Union Trust Company work 
for the advancement of their organization is 
a revelation to bankers who come to visit the 
beautiful banking quarters which were for- 
mally opened a few months ago. The “Go- 
Getters” is the name bestowed upon em- 
ployees who are pledged to constantly drive 
for new accounts without waiting for the 
official contests to come around. During the 
past seven months these crusaders have 
brought in 3,266 new accounts with initial 
deposits of $766,000. 
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PROGRESS. AT GUARDIAN SAVINGS & 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland recently opened its seventh 
branch in the rapidly growing residence and 
business section at the junction of Euclid 
and Superior which is known as the Euclid- 
Superior Office. A large building is in course 
of construction at the corner of Coventry and 
Lancashire roads which will house the eight 
offices. Joseph Duffner, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Guardian for more than 
five years, is manager of the Euclid-Superior 
office. 

An increase of almost $4,000,000 in depos- 
its since March 31st, is shown by the current 
statement of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company. Deposits now total $101,551,646, 
and resources, $112,531,667. Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits amount to $9,220,426. 
Guardian deposits have more than doubled 
within the past six years. On June 30, 1918, 
they were $41,542,646; on June 30, 1922, they 
were $81,184,439. 


MIDLAND BANK OF CLEVELAND 

The Midland Bank of Cleveland continues 
its rapid and substantial growth, its last 
statement showing a gain of more than a mil- 
lion dollars in deposits since the call of 
March 31st. Within the three months’ period 
the institution, which is only thirty-nine 
months old, added $25,000 to surplus, $29,- 
487.77 to undivided profits, and $600,229.75 
to gross resources. Loans increased more 
than $700,000 and rediscounts were reduced 
by $475,000. Since last December, when The 
Midland moved to its present quarters at 
Euclid avenue and the Cleveland Public 
Square, deposits have grown from $17,985,- 
100.86 to $20,143,857.23 and resources from 
$21,500,649.13 to $23,349,831.97. 

A. G. Willson of the collateral loan depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter, the American Institute of Banking. W. P. 
Abbot of the Central National Bank Savings 
& Trust Company was elected first vice- 
president. 

N. B. Folsom has been appointed trust offi- 
cer of the Mahoning Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Zanesville, Ohio, has elected as its trust offi- 
cer Neil Starkey, probate judge of Muskin- 
gum County. 

Harry D. Pratt, manager of the Safe De- 
posit Department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, has been elected president of the 
Safe Deposit Association of Cleveland. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
EXTRA DIVIDEND BY UNION TRUST CO. 


In addition to the last regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 per cent the directors of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh author- 
ized a special disbursement of 10 per cent. 
The latest report of the Union Trust Com- 
pany shows deposits of $118,626,000, an in- 
crease of $8,144,000 since March. Capital is 
$1,500,000; surplus, $42,000,000; undivided 
profits, $1,328,325 and reserves, $6,290,477. 
Trust funds aggregate $194,462,000; corpor- 
ate trusts, $403,240,000; securities held 
thereunder, $72,094,000, and the company 
serves as transfer agent and registrar for 
securities having par value of $1,054,275,000. 
In the past year trust funds increased over 
$22,000,000, 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

Steady progress is being registered by the 
Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh. The 
last official statement showed total resources 
of $25,622,000 with cash and due from banks 
of $3,113,000; loans, $13,909,000; investment 
securities, $7,450,000. Capital is $2,600,000; 
surplus, $3,000,000 and undivided profits, $1,- 
209,605. Deposits total $17,866,000. Trust 
funds total nearly $14,000,000 and corpor- 
ate trusts, $135,693,000, with securities de- 
posited under collateral trust 
amounting to $15,365,000. 

E. T. Manby has become associated with 
the Colonial Trust Company. 


mortgages 


PEOPLES SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports substantial gains in its 
various departments. The latest statement 
showed total resources of $35,467,000, with 
eash and due from banks amounting to §$2,- 
728.000; loans, $6,434,000; investment se- 
curities, $19,428,000 and mortgage invest- 
ments of $5,263,000. Deposits total $19,280,- 
000, with capital of $3,000,000; surplus, $6,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of $1,683,234. 
Trust funds amount to $60,405,000 and cor- 
porate trusts, $24,187,000. 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY’S RECORD 

Since its organization the Pittsburgh 
Trust Company has paid dividends amount- 
ing to $6,953,000. Resources aggregate $20,- 
069,000, with loans and investments of $14,- 
470,000; U. S. Government securities, $1,033,- 
000; cash on hand and in banks, $3,536,000. 
Trust funds amount to $9,822,000, and cor- 
porate trusts, over $29,000,000. 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


541-3543 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED =: 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $108,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
$7,500,000. Handles 
checking accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 





BANK OF PITTSBURGH, N. A., OPENS 
ANNEX 

The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., recently 
held an informal reception in its new an- 
nex banking room, directly in the rear of its 
main building in Fourth avenue. The sav- 
ings, industrial savings, safe deposit vault, 
stock transfer department, payroll checks 
and a woman’s rest room are located in the 
new addition. Under the “Industrial Sav- 
ings System” the bank has arranged with 
large corporations whereby thrifty employees 
who are unable to visit the bank during bank- 
ing hours can have amounts dedneted from 
their pay and banked in the savings system. 
The annex was purchased by the bank three 


years ago. 


Plans are being made for a mid-winter 
conference of the Trust Company Section of 


the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

The William Penn Trust Company has 
transferred from earnings $25,000 to sur- 
plus account making the latter $125,000. 

W. J. Longmore has been elected a vice- 
president of the Bellevue Savings and Trust 
Company. 

The Fidelity Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has issued a booklet entitled: “If 
You Make No Will.” The laws of Pennsyl- 
vania for the distribution of property where 
no will is left are shown by graphic charts. 
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| RESOURCES EXCEED $2.00,000,000 
OVER 215,000 ACCOUNTS 
| CAPITAL & SURPLUS $10,525,000 


COMPANIES 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND 

The Union Trust Company of Baltimore 
is steadily breaking new ground and adding 
to its volume of business. The latest official 
report shows total resources of $16,827,919 
with loans of $10,084,000; stocks and bonds 
of $2,861,879; cash and exchange, $3,303.- 
OSS. Deposits amount to $15,036,620 with 
eapital of $750,000; surplus. $750,000 and 
undivided profits, $200,000. In addition to 
the main office the Union Trust Company 
maintains an office at North avenue and 
Pennsylvania, the Catonsville office and the 
Govans office on York road at Homeland 
avenue. The officers are: John M. Dennis, 
president; W. Graham Boyce, vice-president ; 
W. ©. Peirson, vice-president: Charles W. 
Hoff, treasurer; Thomas C. Thatcher, secre- 
tary; John M. Dennis, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer; Carroll E. Latimer, auditor. 


APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF CLEVELAND 
FOUNDATION 

Carlton K. Matson, former publicity man- 
ager of the Cleveland Trust Company and 
successful in journalism and social work, 
has been appointed director of the Cleveland 
Foundation, the first of the community trusts 
originated by the late F. H. Goff, which have 
been established in more than fifty Ameri- 
ean cities. Mr. Matson succeeds Raymond 
Moley, who has accepted a professorship of 
Political Science in Columbia University. He 
was formerly in charge of the press service 
of the Cleveland Foundation and publicity 
director of the Welfare Federation and Com- 
munity Chest of Cleveland. 

Mr. Matson, new director of the Cleveland 
Foundation, is a graduate from Oberlin Col- 
lege and Columbia University. While se- 
curing his master’s degree in political science 
at Columbia, Mr. Matson received training 
in research work at the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research. He assumed his 
new office on September Ist. 


DAVID JOHNSTONE, FORUM CHAIRMAN 

David Johnstone, assistant cashier of The 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago and ex- 
president of Chicago Chapter, has been ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the Forum 
Committee by the Executive Council of the 
American Institute of Banking. Other Chi- 
cago bankers whom the national organiza- 
tion recognizes by appointments as commit- 
tee members are: Max Steiner, vice-presi- 
dent of Chieago Trust Company, to the Chap- 
ter Presidents’ Conference Committee, and 
R. J. Welsh, new business manager of Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, to the Public 
Speaking and Debate Committee. 
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Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cali- 
its central 
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15th 
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office. The new building will adjoin the pres- 
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ADDITION TO CENTRAL OFFICE OF PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


y and mez- 
zanine bank and office building was started 
the Pacific-Southwest 


corner 


Sixth and Spring streets and will essen- 
tially be a duplicate and merge with the 
present building. The bank building will be 
completed in nine months and will cost in 
the vicinity of $800,000. 

The banking room of the Pacific-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank will be a little 





ENLARGEMENT OF QUARTERS OF THE PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF Los 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Now UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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more than double the present size. The new 
section of the banking room will be prac- 
tically free from columns and will have 
a light well in the ceiling. The room will be 
120 feet on Spring street with a depth of 
165 feet on Sixth street. There will be a 
basement under the entire banking room. 
The second floor will be devoted to the 
bank’s use while the third floor will. be for 
the trust department. Above the third 
floor of the building will be office towers. 
The offices in the rear tower will be used 
largely for the bank’s purposes. The Spring 
street tower’s exterior will be a duplicate 
of the design and finish of the present build- 
ing. 

The colonnade on Spring street will be 
reconstructed and enlarged so as to extend 
across the main portion of both units. The 
plan of the upper floors will be a “U” with 
the open end facing north, and in this way 
providing a light court for the offices and 
ceiling lighting for the new banking room. 

Through the duplication and merging of 
the new and the present buildings the bank 
will have three entrances, one on Spring 
street, another through the office building 
entrance on Sixth street and the third 
through the extension of this corridor to the 
Areade Building, which will provide a Broad- 
way entrance. 

An interesting feature in connection with 
the new building has been found in the 
resolutions of the bank’s board of directors 
at the time the present building was planned. 
Taking the position that an optimistic view 
should be adopted in considering the prob- 
able growth of the bank, the board decided 
that the construction of a building capable 
of housing an institution that might some day 
have resources of fifteen million dollars 
should be built. The present resources of 
the bank of more than ten times this esti- 
mated future figure is a striking demonstra- 
tion of the growth of Los Angeles and con- 
tiguous territory within the period of a 
dozen years. 


The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion, affiliated with the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, has applied for per- 
mission to establish a branch office in the 
city of Victoria, Colony of Hong Kong. 

The Community Trust Company is being 
organized in Middleport, New York, with 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000. 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York recently opened a new branch at 
41st street and Madison avenue under man- 
agement of R. W. Gould. 


PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 





belonging to a non-resident decedent 
requires local administration. 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 


authorized to act in any part of the 





State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 
ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 




















STATE TRUST COMPANY OF PLAINFIELD 
ADDS TWO OFFICIALS TO ITS STAFF 
At the last monthly meeting of the board 

of directors of The State Trust Company of 
Plainfield, N. J., Mr. Dean H. Travis was 
appointed assistant secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Travis gained most of his banking ex- 
perience in New York, having been con- 
nected with the Title Guaranty & Trust Com- 
pany and the Guaranty Trust Company, in 
which latter institution he rose to the posi- 
tion of assistant to one of the vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Travis has a pleasing personal- 
ity and comes to Plainfield well equipped to 
handle the problems that will confront him 
in his official position with this growing in- 
stitution. 

At this same meeting Miss Iva Dayton was 
appointed assistant trust officer, the recent 
growth of the trust department having made 
necessary this additional official designation. 
Miss Dayton has been with The State Trust 
Company since 1917; she has had immediate 
charge of the trust work for the past two 
years,.and her promotion has been well 
earned. 

The institution, with this increased offi- 
cial staff, will be able to still further im- 
prove the service to its patrons. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 

STABILITY IN BUSINESS AND BANKING 

Bank clearings, employment of loanable 
funds, building operations and other reliable 
indices in this district all substantiate that 
the uncertainties following the first few 
years after the close of the war have finally 
yielded to a stabilized business and _finan- 
cial structure. To a marked degree this 
part of the Pacific Coast has been immune 
from the fluctuating tides of economic reac- 
tions as well as anxieties engendered by the 
boiling of the political cauldron. The prin- 
cipal is that and banking 
are well coordinated; that banking service 
is interpreted here as not only bringing the 
bank to the people but also bringing facili- 
ties close to the soil and to industry in all 
its branches. 


reason business 


The proportion of banking power to popu- 
lation in Angeles is one of the best 
assurances of thrift among the people as 
well as sound employment of credit and 
While recent returns have indicated 
a temporary halt in the pace of deposit- 
building the banking totals are sufficiently 
impressive. Total deposits of trust 


Los 


loans. 


com- 


panies and state banks of this city aggre- 


last eall 
increase of 


gated on the date, $610,364,000, 
representing an $69,047,000 as 
compared with a year ago. The national 
banks hold deposits of $232,520,000. 

The Security Trust and Savings Bank 
maintains the lead as the largest banking 
institution in Los Angeles with deposits of 
$189,282,000, an increase of about three mil- 
lions last March. The Pacific-South- 
west Trust and Savings Bank is a close sec- 
ond with deposits of $156,594,000 and com- 
bining deposits with the affiliated First Na- 
tional Bank the aggregate amounts to $236,- 
000,000. With their numerous branches these 
two banking organizations exert a powerful 
influence in sustaining and stimulating busi- 
ness activities throughout the Pacific-South- 
west. Among other large local trust com- 
panies and banks are the California Bank 
with deposits of $67,089,000; the Hellman 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank with de- 
posits of $66,947,000 and the local office of 
the Bank of Italy with deposits of $57,S888,- 
OOO. Then come the Citizens Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank with deposits of $40,481,000; the 
Union Bank and Trust Company with $12,- 
523,000; the Merchants National with $41,- 
000,000; the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional with $40,000,000. 


since 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF UNION TRUST 
OF LOS ANGELES 

The Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles has completed ten years of suc- 
cessful service. Its founder Kaspare 
Cohen who died in 1916 and who is remem- 
bered as one of the leading philanthropists 
of Los Angeles. When the Kaspare Cohen 
Commercial and Bank was estab- 
lished in 1914, subsequently assuming the 
title of Union Bank and Trust Company, the 
capital was $300,000. Today the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amount to $1,- 
885,000 with deposits of over $12,000,000. In 
1921 the company moved into its own hand- 
home in the Union 
where it is popularly known as “The Bank 
of Personal Service.” 


was 


Savings 


some Bank building 


Chester C. 
vice-presidency in the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, having been recent- 
ly appointed to this office after three years’ 
service as statistician of the department of 

Virgil B. 
assistant 
branch. 


Lincoln now holds an assistant 


research. Gillespie has been ap- 


pointed manager of the Santa 


Monica 


TRUST COMPANY BUILDING AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL GEM 
G. Ripley, in his “Convention 
published in The Architectural Rec- 
ord for July, evidences unqualified admira- 
tion and accords high praise to Arthur Hea- 
ton, architect, for his work on the West End 
Branch building recently completed for The 
Washington Loan and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Ripley writes: 
“Our duties were of such an absorbing 
nature that we had little time to take note 
of new buildings erected in Washington since 
the last convention. Mention must be made, 
however, of Arthur Heaton’s new building 
for The Washington Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, on Seventeenth street, opposite the in- 
choate mass of the State, War and Navy De- 
partment. Its facades are of dazzling Ohio 
sandstone (which seems to 
quisitely in the climate of Washington). 
There is a Spanish tile roof and bright 
bronze in the windows and doorway. A high- 
ly polished stylobate of lavender syenite or 
igneous hornblende surmounted with a noble 
torus moulding completes the facade, and 
earries out a color scheme that is most en- 
trancing when lighted up at night.” 


Hubert 
Notes,” 


weather so ex- 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR TRUST COMPANY 
IN MIAMI 


William V. Crowley has been named presi- 
dent and C, P. Cobb, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Commercial Bank Trust & 
Title Company of Miami, Fla. Both until 
recently were residents of Atlanta, Ga. where 
Mr. Crowley was vice-president of the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, in charge of the 
public relations and new business depart- 
ment; and Mr. Cobb was head of the trust 
department of The Citizens and Southern. 
Soth have purchased extensive holdings in 
the Miami bank and have been named to its 
directorate. 

Mr. Crowley went to Atlanta fourteen 
years ago, and when the Third National Bank 
merged with The Citizens and Southern, he 
was made cashier of the latter. He later 
took direct control of public relations as vice- 
president. 

Mr. Cobb entered the banking business in 
Atlanta with the old Third National Bank 
in 1914, and advanced rapidly through vari- 
ous departments until the merger of the 
Third National with The Citizens and South- 
ern Bank, at which time he took charge of 


= ns Elected Vice-President Commercial Bank, Trust & Title 
the trust department. Company of Miami, Florida 


C. P. Cops 














Thomas Gibson’s Monthly Forecast 


Dated September 19, 1924 
Political Conditions 


The leading feature of this month’s Forecast is an interesting discussion of the 
political situation, particularly as regards: (1) the possibility or probability of 
Mr. La Follette’s election, and (2) the possibility or probability of the election being 
thrown into the Congress. The opinions offered are based upon information and 
statistics gathered from unbiased sources, disregarding newspaper claims or partisan 


“straw votes.” 
The General Outlook 
The General Outlook for business conditions and security prices is given more 
than the usual amount of space this month. The solution is now in a most interesting 
stage and should be carefully examined. 
Other Topics 
The Outlook for New Construction The Industrial Securities. 
The Money and Credit Situation The Public Utility Securities. 
The Crop Situation and Outlook The Technical Situation. 
The Railroad Securities Concluding Comments. 
The letter is accompanied by suggesticns as to the best methods to employ at 
present and by specific lists of the most attractive bonds and stocks in the various 


divisions of the list. Annual Subscription $10.00 


GIBSON & McELROY-————— 


53 Park Place New York 























